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Thee,  Wordsworth,  nature’s  smile  must  ever  greet, 

Thy  lowly  tomb  her  brightest  beams  will  gild, 

Her  fairest  flowers  with  tears  for  thee  be  filled; 

And  sweetest  murmurs  from  the  brook  will  meet 
In  music  with  the  breeze  upon  thy  grave. 

Thy  lay  is  one,  like  nature’s  summer  song, 

Of  brook  and  breeze,  and  wave  and  winged  throng, 

To  move  the  heart  to  gladness  and  to  lave 
In  streams  of  chastened  peace  the  mourner’s  breast 
That  oft  desponding,  reads  thy  tuneful  line, 

And  feel  his  sinking  soul  made  strong  to  brave 
The  storm  of  grief,  and  cradled  is  to  rest, 

And  guiding  thoughts,  like  stars,  above  him  shine, 

The  while  he  thanks  thy  voice  so  skilled  to  save.  O. 


THE  UNITY  OE  THE  HUMAN  RACE, 

Is  man  one  in  his  species?  When  we 
speak  of  humanity  do  we  understand  by  it 
an  assemblage  of  beings  having  many  points 
in  common,  but  of  different  natures  ?  Are 
we  all  descended  from  one  primitive  pair  ? 
These  are  questions  which  the  Bible  has 
long  ago  and  satisfactorily  answered  ;  but 
in  this  progressive  age  of  ours  the  coherent 
Mosaic  record  is  no  longer  an  authority ; 
every  thing  is  to  be  decided  by  science — so- 
called.  We  must,  therefore,  respectfully 
put  aside  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  our  thesis  :  That  man  is 
one  in  his  species,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  When  we  find  such  men  as  Buffon, 
Blufmenbach,  Cuvier,  Humbolt,  Flourens, 
and  Quatrefages,  scientists  of  the  very  first 
order,  acknowledging  the  unity  of  the  human 
face,  and  proving  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  we  seem  surprised  at  the  number  of 
reputedly  clever  men  who  hold  the  opposite 
theory.  This  fact,  however,  is  readily  ex¬ 
plained  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
never  wanting  supporters  for  any  theory,  no 
matter  how  improbable  or  extravagant,  that 
tends  in  any  way  to  do  away  with  the 
Christian  religion.  Since,  then,  we  wish  to 
show  that  man  is  one  in  his  species,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  define  species.  What  is 
species?  A  species,  from  the  naturalist 
point  of  view,  is  an  assemblage  of  indi¬ 
viduals  more  or  less  like  each  other  de¬ 
scended  from  one  single  primitive  pair  by  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  families.  Now 
there  may  be  differences ;  individuals  may 
differ  greatly  from  the  general  type.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  variety  of  races ; 
the  European,  the  African,  the  Asiatic,  etc., 
but  this  now-a-days  presents  no  difficulty ; 
for  Darwin,  though  unsuccessful  in  proving 


that  new  species  may  be  evolved,  has  abun¬ 
dantly  established  the  fact  that  great  varie¬ 
ties  may  originate  in  the  same  species,  which 
once  introduced  may  become  permanent 
and  be  transmitted  by  generation.  As  man, 
animals  and  vegetables  are  linked  together 
in  the  same  living  organization,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  definition  of  species  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  three.  To  make  this  definition 
clearer,  let  us  glance  at  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  different  races 
of  dogs  existing  at  present ;  we  find  them 
black  and  white,  long-haired  and  short- 
haired,  large  and  small,  from  the  big  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  diminutive  terrier,  ever 
mixing  and  forming  new  varieties  in  shape, 
size,  color  and  instinct,  yet  never  ceasing  to 
be  dogs.  These  varieties  once  introduced 
are  perpetuated  by  generation,  but  a  dog 
always  remains  a  dog;  we  recognize  but 
one  species.  The  turkey,  imported  into 
France  from  America  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  has  lost  all  the  peculiarities  of  its 
beautiful  wild  ancestors ;  has  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ceased  to  be  of  the  same  species  ? 
Again,  note  the  differences  in  rabbits.  A 
pair  of  rabbits,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
people  a  whole  country,  producing  all  the 
varieties  of  color,  shape  and  size,  which  we 
find  among  them  to-day.  Take  the  coffee 
tree.  The  coffee  tree  originally  came  from 
Africa.  It  was  transplanted  thence  to  the 
Eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  undergone  such  changes 
in  its  travels  that  each  country  named  has  a 
peculiar  coffee  of  its  own.  A  single  plant 
brought  in  1725  to  Martinique,  W.  I.,  by  a 
French  marine  officer,  Capt.  Destiaux,  has 
propagated  all  the  plants  with  their  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  now  found  in  America.  Here, 
then,  we  have  examples  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  varieties  in  what  all  allow  to  be  of  the 
same  species  ;  and  this  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  we  shall  make  use  of  it  farther  on.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  and  believe  the 
difference  between  species  and  race  when 
we  know  the  savage  type,  as  in  the  examples 
just  cited,  and  have  historical  authority 
which' permits  us  to  attach  to  this  type  the 
groups,  more  or  less  different  according  to 
their  domestication.  But  when  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  savage  type,  and  in  want  of 
historical  authority,  the  question  becomes 
extremely  difficult  at  first,  because  the  dif¬ 


ferences  we  find  seem  to  be  such  as  charac¬ 
terize  different  species.  Happily  physiology 
comes  to  our  relief.  We  find  in  this  science 
one  of  those  grand  and  beautiful  general 
laws,  which  holds  and  maintains  the  estab¬ 
lished  order,  and  which  we  admire  the  more 
we  study  it.  It  is  the  law  of  crossing  which 
governs  animals  as  well  as  plants.  Now 
man  is  a  living,  organized  being,  and  conse¬ 
quently  obeys  all  the  general  laws  to  which 
such  beings  are  subject ;  therefore,  the 
law  of  crossing  is  applicable  to  him  also. 
We  understand  by  the  term  crossing  all 
unions  effected  between  animals  belonging 
to  different  species  or  to  two  different  races. 
The  result  of  the  unions  obeying  these  laws 
is,  that  if  the  animals  of  different  species 
unite,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  union  is 
barren.  Thus,  for  example,,  it  has  been 
tried  repeatedly  all  over  the  world  to  effect 
a  union  between  rabbits  and  hares.  It  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  twice  only.  Thus 
the  rabbit  and  the  hare,  though  presenting 
a  great  conformity  in  appearance  cannot 
reproduce.  Such  is  the  general  result  of 
crossing  two  different  species.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  union  between  two  different 
species  may  be  fruitful,  but  the  offspring 
cannot  reproduce.  For  example,  the  union 
between  the  horse  and  the  ass.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  union  is  the  mule.  All  mules  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ass  and  the  mare. 
The  genet,  less  desirable  because  not  so 
robust,  is  the  fruit  of  the  inverse  crossing  of 
the  horse  and  female  ass.  Neither  the 
genet  nor  the  mule  can  reproduce.  If  one 
or  the  other  is  desired,  of  necessity  recourse 
is  had  to  the  two  species.  In  extremely  rare 
cases  fecundity  remains  ;  and  when  it  does, 
it  diminishes  gradually  from  the  second  gen¬ 
eration,  down  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth. 
Buffon,  in  spite  of  all  his  experiments  with 
the  dog  and  wolf,  could  never  pass  the  third 
generation.  Frederic  Cuvier,  director  of  the 
menagerie  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris, 
was,  after  all  his  experiments,  equally  un¬ 
successful.  M.  Flourens  with  the  dog  and 
jackal  could  not  pass  the  fourth  generation. 
The  same  result  is  shown  in  the  union  of 
the  canary  bird.  The  same  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  noticeable  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Botanists  with  all  their  efforts  to 
produce  a  new  species  of  plants  by  inter¬ 
mingling  the  pollen  of  different  species, 
have  never  been  successful  ;  the  hybrid, 
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after  a  short  time,  invariably  returns  to  one 
of  the  two  primitive  types.  Examples 
might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  In  the  general  plan  of 
creation  each  group  of  beings  has  been  con¬ 
ceived  after  a  certain  type  of  which  the  idea 
pre-existed  in  the  Divine  intelligence.  This 
type  forces  a  limit  which  all  human  efforts 
are  powerless  to  infringe  upon.  Nature 
may  receive  new  forms  from  our  hands, 
which  forms  serve,  as  it  were,  to  mark  man’s 
sovereignty  over  creatures,  but  nature,  in  its 
turn,  has  its  immutable  laws  to  which  it 
submits  us.  Above  all  else  two  great  gen¬ 
eral  facts  appear  that  comprehend  all  cases, 
and  are  the  expression  of  the  law  we  have 
been  considering;  they  are,  first,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  accumulated  observation 
of  years,  made  from  experiments  on  certain 
species,  not  a  single  example  is  known  of  an 
intermediate  species  being  obtained  by  the 
crossing  of  animals  or  plants  belonging  to 
Iwo  different  species.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sion  to  draw  from  the  precedents  is,  that 
infecundity  is  the  law  of  union  between  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  species.  Unions  are  always 
more  fruitful  between  two  animals  of  the 
same  race.  Their  descendants  are  as  fruit¬ 
ful  as  the  parents  and  grandparents  where 
pains  are  taken  to  preserve  the  race  pure. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  union  is  effected 
between  two  different  races  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  producing  a  mongrel  race,  the 
opposite  takes  place.  There  is  no  difficulty 
i  1  obtaining  a  mongrel  race — the  result  of  a 
crossing  of  races  ;  and  such  crossings  are 
remarkably  favorable  to  fertility  and  beauty. 
This  is  the  second  general  fact,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  fecundity  is  the  law  of  union 
between  animals  belonging  to  different  races. 
This  is  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
species  and  race;  and  it  is  borrowed  from 
observation  and  experience.  When  there 
are  two  animals  or  two  plants  of  which  we 
are  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  are  two 
distinct  species,  we  observe  the  result  of 
their  union ;  if  fruitful,  even  in  their  de¬ 
scendants,  we  can  affirm  that,  despite  the 
differences  separating  them,  they  belong  to 
the  same  species.  If  unfruitful  and  their 
offspring  gradually  diminishes  in  fecundity 
till  after  a  few  generations  it  disappears,  we 
can  then,  without  hesitation,  say  that  they 
belong  to  distinct  species.  Now,  as  we 
have  said,  man  is  a  living,  organized  being, 
and  consequently  obeys  all  the  general  laws 
to  which  such  beings  are  subject.  There¬ 
fore  we  may  apply  the  law  of  crossing  to 
find  out  if  there  is  one  or  several  species  of 
man.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  two 
types  farthest  removed — those  that  seem 
separated  by  the  widest  differences — the 
white  and  the  black.  If  these  types  con¬ 
stitute  distinct  species,  the  union  between 
these  two  species  should  follow  the  law  that 
we  have  seen  operating  in  the  unions  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  animals  of  different  species. 
They  should  be  unfruitful  in  the  majority  of 


cases;  fecundity  should  disappear  after  a 
few  generations,  and  no  intermediate  races 
could  be  established  between  whites  and 
negroes.  If  they  are  but  races  of  the  same 
species,  then  just  the  opposite  should  be  the 
result.  For  upwards  of  three  centuries  the 
whites,  particularly  the  European,  have 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  They 
have  gone  everywhere,  and  everywhere  they 
have  found  local  races  bearing  them  no  re¬ 
semblance.  They  have  crossed  with  these 
local  races,  .and  the  unions  have  been  fruit¬ 
ful — often  more  so  than  with  races  indigen¬ 
ous  to  themselves.  Slaves  have  been  carried 
all  over  the  globe,  their  masters  have  crossed 
with  them,  and  the  result  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  fecundity.  Wherever  the  negro  has 
crossed  with  the  mulatto,  or  with  the  local 
races  of  the  country  to  which  he  may  have 
gone,  the  result  has  been  fruitful.  Finally 
the  whites  have  crossed  with  the  mongrels 
of  all  origins  and  types,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  greatest  fecundity,  and,  as  in  South 
America,  an  inextricable  mixture  of  peoples. 
So  rapidly  do  these  mongrel  races  cross, 
recross  and  multiply,  that  it  is  estimated 
that  already  the  number  of  mongrels  result¬ 
ing  from  the  crossing  of  whites  and  natives, 
is  a  seventieth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  globe — and  yet  it  is  scarcely  three  cen¬ 
turies —  about  twelve  generations— since 
Europeans  penetrated  into  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Experience  is  indisputable,  even 
if  we  deny  modern  science,  or  wish  to  make 
man  an  exception  to  all  organized  beings. 
We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  all  men  form 
but  one  species  composed  of  a  number  of 
different  races ;  consequently  all  men  can 
only  be  considered  as  having  descended 
from  one  primitive  pair.  This  one  proof 
would  seem  sufficiently  conclusive  even 
though  we  had  none  other;  but  thanks  to 
the  patient  researches  of  later-day  scientists, 
whose  information  is  so  valuable  when  they 
keep  within  their  proper  boundaries,  and  do 
not  endeavor  to  distort  philosophical  truth, 
we  are  able  to  support  our  thesis  still  farther. 
I  refer  to  the  study  of  philology.  This  is 
too  extensive  a  subject  for  us  to  treat  “per 
longum  et  latum  ;  ”  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  know  that  philologists  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  all  known  languages 
to  three  principal  families — the  Indo-Ger- 
manic,  the  Semitic  and  the  Malaic — which 
evidence  such  an  intimate  analogy,  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  primitive  type. 
This  analogy  is  especially  evident  in  those 
words  that  express  the  first  and  simple  ele¬ 
ments  of  language,  primary  ideas,  such  as 
have  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Such  then  is  our  second  conclu¬ 
sion,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  modern 
ethnographers,  that  the  language  of  men 
was  originally  one.  How  this  language 
was  separated  into  so  many  strangely  differ¬ 
ent  ones,  is  a  question  we  need  not  enter 


into.  That  mankind  did  not  voluntarily 
change  their  language,  but  that  they  were 
rudely  and  suddenly  divided  from  one  an¬ 
other  is  evident.  And  now  as  to  the  moral 
resemblances.  Those  usual  resemblances 
between  men  of  every  race  could  not  be 
found  among  creatures  of  an  independent 
stock.  Everyone  will  acknowledge  that  we 
are  safe  in  considering  animals  of  different 
species  when  we  discover  in  them,  as  we 
do,  habits  and  characteristics  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  What  then  do  we  discover 
in  the  character  of  man  ?  I  cannot  do  better 
on  this  point  than  quote  the  profound 
scholar  and  linguist,  Cardinal  Wiseman : 
“  If,”  says  he,  “  we  look  at  man  in  the  most 
dissimilar  states  of  social  life,  however 
brutalized  or  however  cultured,  we  shall 
certainly  find  that  there  is  an  approximation 
of  feeling,  a  similarity  of  affections,  and  a 
facility  of  adaptation,  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  faculty  corresponding  to  the  instinct 
of  animals,  is  identical  through  the  entire 
race.  The  difference  of  organization  in  ani¬ 
mals  is  always  connected  with  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  character ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
man’s  organization  to  show  that,  through 
custom  or  education,  he  might  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  one  occupation  for  another;  noth¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  nature  intended  him  for 
either  state.  On  the  contrary,  the  similarity 
of  moral  attributes,  the  enduring  power  of 
domestic  affections;  the  disposition  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  mutual  interest;  the  com¬ 
mon  feelings  regarding  property,  and  the 
methods  of  protecting  it,  notwithstanding 
occasional  deviations;  the  accordance  upon 
leading  points  of  the  moral  code;  and,  more 
than  all,  the  holy  gift  of  speech,  which  se¬ 
cures  the  perpetuation  of  all  other  character¬ 
istics,  prove  that  men,  wherever  situated, 
however  degraded  they  may  now  appear, 
were  certainly  destined  for  the  same  state 
and  consequently  therein  originally  placed. 
And  this  consideration  ought  surely  to  pos¬ 
sess  great  weight  towards  establishing  in 
man,  as  its  parallel  one  does  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  an  identity  of  origin."  This,  I  confess, 
is  a  very  lengthy  quotation,  but  its  value  is 
sufficient  apology  for  its  length.  Of  course 
such  reasoning  is  opposed  to  the  popular 
theory  of  modern  philosophers  who  main¬ 
tain  that  man’s  primitive  condition  was  the 
savage  state.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
disproving  this  hypothesis;  for,  first,  man 
was  created  by  God,  endowed  with  reason, 
and  destined  to  attain  his  last  end  in  the 
possession  of  his  Creator.  Therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  he  have  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  creation  all  the  means 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
Because  since  God  is  an  all-wise  being,  He 
cannot  will  an  end  without  also  willing  the 
means  absolutely  necessary  for  that  end. 
That  God  did  this  is  very  evident  from  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Therefore  man 
could  not  naturally  be  found  in  that  state  of 
ignorance  dreamed  of  by  our  adversaries. 
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As,  however,  this  argument  may  have  little 
weight  with  scientists,  we  must  prove  our 
point  otherwise.  Well,  then,  the  tradition 
of  all  ancient  peoples  proves  the  same  thing. 
Not  only  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
Hebrews — more  ancient  than  all  others — 
but  also  those  of  Chaldeans,  Indians  and 
Egyptians  show  that  the  first  man  lived  in 
a  state  of  culture.  The  poets  of  all  nations 
commemorate  a  golden  age,  and  this  fact  is 
of  great  weight,  as  those  bards  wrote  from 
the  current  traditions.  Moreover,  poly¬ 
theism  was  not  man’s  primitive  religion,  for 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  the  purer  we  find  the  religious 
worship,  and  the  clearer  does  the  true  idea 
of  the  divinity  evince  itself.  Besides  this 
the  great  perfection  in  the  grammatical 
structure  of  savage  languages,  evidently 
shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  or  perfected  to  such  a  degree  by 
savages;  but  that  they  are  the  relics  of  a 
higher,  nobler  state  of  culture,  from  which 
these  savage  tribes  have  degenerated.  Fi¬ 
nally,  historical  monuments  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  no  people  has  ever  been  found 
who,  by  their  own  endeavors,  arrived  at  a 
state  of  civil  culture.  All  this  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  is  no  weight  in  the 
objection  brought  against  the  argument 
based  on  moral  resemblances,  that  we  have 
used  in  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

As  a  last  positive  argument  for  our  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  take  tradition.  We  find  all  over 
the  world  a  unity  of  tradition  totally  unex¬ 
plainable  unless  we  admit  the  unity  of  the 
human  species.  First,  as  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  If  we  analyze  ancient  religions,  and 
separate  the  primitive  traditions  from  the 
fable  and  fancy  that  envelop  them,  we  find 
everywhere  the  fall  of  man,  the  expiatory 
value  of  sacrifice,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
Redeemer,  not  man  but  God  himself.  In 
the  Lend-Avesta,  or  ancient  scriptures  of 
Persia,  we  find  that  Abuiman.the  evil  spirit, 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  accomplished 
the  ruin  of  the  just  man  and  woman,  who 
before  that  was  innocent ;  and  that  they  are 
to  be  saved  by  Mithra,  the  mediator.  The 
same  primitive  tradition  is  found  in  India, 
where  Vishnu,  incarnate  under  the  form  of 
Krishna,  destroys  the  serpent  Kalya.  The 
Chinese  tradition  contained  in  the  book  of 
Li-Ki,  tells  us  that  man  fell  from  his  state 
of  innocence  and  happiness  through  the 
machinations  of  the  evil  spirit,  but  that  a 
complete  restoration  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  hero  Kiuntse,  a  shepherd  and  prince, 
the  most  holy  one,  the  universal  doctor 
and  sovereign  truth.  According  to  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  Typhon  is  the  cursed 
one  whom  Osiris,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  had 
overcome.  The  Greek  tradition  is  discover¬ 
able  in  the  Prometheus  of  Aischylus,  where 
Mercury  says  to  Prometheus :  “  Do  not 

believe  that  such  torments  could  cease,  un¬ 
less  a  god  offer  himself  to  take  your  place.” 


We  learn  from  Humbolt  that  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  mythology,  the  mother  of  the  human 
race  is  always  closely  connected  with  a  huge 
unsightly  serpent,  that  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Tezcatlipoca,  the  great  spirit,  or  the  person¬ 
ified  sun.  The  Latin  tradition  we  find 
beautifully  given  in  Pollio,  Virgil’s  fourth 
eclogue :  “  Jam  nova  progenies  coelo 

demittitur  alto  ;  ”  and  again  :  “  Ille  deum 

vitam  accipiet.”  Note  also  the  universality 
of  the  deluge.  That  the  globe  was  visited 
by  this  calamity  is  a  tradition  found  among 
a  sufficient  number  of  nations,  considering 
the  groups  into  which  we  have  seen  the 
languages  of  the  world  may  be  divided,  to 
justify  us  in  calling  the  tradition  on  that 
point  universal.  The  Chinese  tradition 
speaks  of  a  great  inundation  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  hills  on  all  sides  and  rose  above 
the  mountain-tops.  In  the  Indian  tradition 
it  is  said  that  Vishnu  appeared  to  Satyavrata 
to  inform  him  that  the  world  would  be 
plunged  into  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but  that  he 
would  send  him  a  large  ship,  into  which 
he  should  put  medicinal  plants,  and  grain, 
and  a  pair  of  every  species  of  animal ;  and 
that  entering  therein  with  his  saints  he 
would  be  saved  from  the  deluge.  From 
Lenonnant  we  learn  the  Chaldean  tradition 
about  the  deluge.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  Mosaic  record,  with  the 
exception  that  the  name  of  Chronus  or 
Saturn  is  employed  instead  of  God,  and 
Xisthurus  put  for  Noah.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  some  knowledge  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  we  see  from  the  fable  of  Deucalion 
mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  ode,  “Jam 
satis  terris,”  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
“Saeculum  Pyrrhae  nova  mostra  quaestae,” 
when,  “  Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit 
ulmo.”  The  traditions  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  were  not  forgotten  by  the  nations 
remaining  near  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  In  Eusebius,  an  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian,  who  lived  about  the  year  300,  Aby- 
denus  says:  There  are  some  who  affirm 
that  the  first  men  born  of  earth,  being  proud 
of  their  strength  and  their  great  size,  wished 
to  become  superior  to  the  gods  ;  they,  there¬ 
fore,  undertook  to  raise  a  tower  of  very 
great  height  on  the  spot  where  Babylon  is 
now  built.  This  tower  was  reaching  up  to 
the  heavens,  when  the  winds  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  and  overthrew  this 
enormous  mass  on  the  builders.  The  ruins 
of  this  tower  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  Babylon  ;  and  mankind,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  only  one  and  the  same  speech,  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  in  different  tongues.  In  the  same 
author  Eupolemeus  states  that  the  city  of 
Babylon,  and  the  tower  so  much  talked  of 
by  all  historians,  was  built  by  those  giants 
who  escaped  from  the  deluge;  this  tower 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  power  of  God, 
the  giants  were  scattered  and  dispersed 
over  the  earth. 

( To  be  Continued.) 

N.  B. — This  Essay,  by  our  genial  ex-Editor-in-Chief, 
has  been  published  by  request  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Historical  Association. 


JOURNAL  NOTES. 

1,700  fish  before  breakfast. 

Our  friend  L.  L.  is  improving  in  the 
science  of  base-ball.  He  is  fast  becoming 
prominent  on  the  grounds. 

At  the  election  of  Base  Ball  Officers  on 
Second  Division  the  following  were  chosen  : 
W.  Donohue,  President;  J.  Waldron,  Vice- 
President;  M.  Llaguno,  Treasurer  ;  J.  Ring- 
wood,  Secretary;  J.  Keeler,  Scorer;  M. 
Sweeney,  Director. 

A  great  many  boys  on  Second  Division 
are  beginning  to  part  their  hair  in  the  mid¬ 
dle. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Division  So¬ 
dality  the  following  were  elected  : — Prefect, 
Jos.  Kerrigan ;  1st  Assistant,  M.  Llaguno; 
2d  Assistant,  W.  Donohue ;  Sacristan,  A. 
Amy;  Lector,  C.  Simpson;  1st  Lector, 
J.  Waldron ;  2d  Lector,  J.  Blun ;  Music 
Director,  J.  Keeler. 

The  Billiard  Officers  on  Second  Division 
are  as  follows  : — President,  G.  Kirby ;  Vice- 
President,  C.  Simpson  ;  Treasurer,  C.  Mc¬ 
Grath ;  Secretary,  A.  Cooper;  1st  Officer, 
W.  Crowley ;  2d  Officer,  W.  Chaves ;  3d 
Officer,  J.  Bascaran. 

The  Reading  Room  Officers  are : — Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Pefit ;  Vice-President,  F.  Pombo  ; 
Treasurer,  C.  Callery ;  Secretary,  D.  Har¬ 
rington. 

A  Dyer  in  Grand  Street,  New  York,  has 
the  following  sign  : — 

“  I  am  dying  to  live 
And  living  to  die  ; 

The  longer  I  live 
The  better  1  dye  ; 

The  more  I  dye 
The  better  I  live.” 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships  of  ’84  were  : — Philosophy,  James  B. 
Lawless,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Rhetoric,  John 
A.  Troy,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Classics,  William 
H.  McClintock,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Henry  J.  Jordan,  Towanda,  Pa. 


WILLIAM  R.  WALSH,  A.  B.,  ’84, 

Died  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Sept.  1 \th , 
1884. 

Three  months  ago  he  was  with  us  walking 
about  in  the  full  bloom  and  pride  of 
manhood  and  now  he  is  dead  !  His  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  typhoid  fever,  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  4th  of  September,  1884,  after 
an  illness  of  only  eleven  days.  Far  was  it 
from  his  thoughts,  when  he  received  his 
diploma  on  graduation  day,  that  in  a  few 
short  months  he  would  be  no  more.  Little 
did  we  dream  when  we  bade  him  good-bye, 
at  the  gates  of  our  Alma  Mater,  that  it  was 
the  last  time  we  would  see  him  on  earth. 
Although,  during  his  illness,  he  suffered 
terrible  pangs,  yet  his  Christian  education 
showed  itself  in  the  manner  of  his  death. 
His  mind  continually  reverted  to  his  college 
life  and  to  his  instructors,  and  his  dying 
wish  was  that  he  might  become  a  member 
of  that  society  by  which  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated. 

His  kind  and  gentle  manners  endeared 
him  to  all,  and  his  parents  and  friends  have 
the  heart-felt  sympathies  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  Fordham.  R.  I.  P. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  demise  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in 
that  city  some  six  weeks  ago  of  consump¬ 
tion,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
William  Stuart  left  college  in  ’79.  R.I  P. 
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DEATH  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
PRATT. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
with  great  regret  announce  the  death  of 
Daniel  J.  Pratt,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
after  a  long  illness,  on  September  12,  1884. 
He  was  born  March  8,  1827,  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1851,  was  principal  of 
Fredonia  Academy  till  1864,  and  from  1864 
till  his  death  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  The 
resident  members  of  the  Board  having  held 
an  informal  meeting  adopted  the  following 
minute,  to  be  reported  to  the  Board,  at  its 
next  meeting  : 

The  Board  of  Regents  desires  to  place 
upon  its  minutes  a  record  of  its  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  and  services  of  Daniel 
J.  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  now  deceased,  who  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  connected  with 
its  work.  A  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
a  scholar  of  recognized  ability,  serving  for 
many  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  academies 
of  the  State,  giving  during  all  the  years  of 
his  connection  with  this  Board  the  energies 
of  a  trained  and  active  intellect  to  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  duties  of  his  office,  Dr  Pratt  has 
in  all  these  positions  proved  himself  beyond 
all  question  at  all  times  the  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant.  He  has  moreover  shown  him¬ 
self  in  his  relations  with  this  Board  much 
more  than  merely  a  faithful  officer,  punctu¬ 
ally  and  diligently  meeting  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  his  place ;  he  has  been  always 
earnest  and  intelligent  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  that  branch  of  public  education 
committed  to  the  Regents,  and  has  had  al¬ 
ways  a  large  and  efficient  share  in  the 
measures  of  progress  and  reform  which  have 
been  inaugurated. 

The  Board  desires  to  give  hereby  the 
fullest  expression  to  its  sorrow  at  his  death, 
its  grateful  recognition  of  his  faithful  and 
valuable  services,  and  its  appreciation  of 
his  amiable  and  blameless  life  and  character. 

HENRY  R.  PIERSON, 

Chancellor. 

David  Murray,  Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Regents, 

September  13,  1884. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 

The  habitual  reading  of  good  books  has  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  onr  understand¬ 
ing;  it  stores  the  memory  with  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  leads,  by  the  power  of  sympathy 
and  imitation,  to  the  practice  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good.  Being  brought  into  con¬ 
tinual  and  intimate  contact  and  intercourse 
with  vaster  and  nobler  minds  than  ours,  we 
feel  their  emotions,  think  their  thoughts,  and 
make  use  of  their  language,  and  thus,  besides 
the  natural  extension  of  our  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression,  our  own  feelings  are  purified,  enno¬ 
bled  and  elevated,  our  own  thoughts 
deepened  and  refined,  and  our  own  language 
chastened  and  beautified. 

Great  precision  of  expression  can  only  be 
attained  by  reading  and  imitating  good 
writers;  for  in  books  alone  are  found  those 
well-chosen  terms  and  forms  of  speech  which 
constitute,  or  rather  distinguish,  a  pure  and 
graceful  style ;  for  the  writer  weighs  more 
carefully  his  thoughts  and  language  than  can 
the  speaker. 


We  can  find  no  companion  to  equal  a 
good  book.  It  is  a  friend  always  ready  at 
our  call.  We  are,  when  in  our  library,  in  a 
circle  of  true  friends;  friends  who  will  feel 
no  pang  of  jealousy  if  we  bestow  more  at¬ 
tention  on  one  than  on  the  others;  friends 
who  are  never  distracted,  but  to  whom  we 
may  have  recourse  at  any  time  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  It  is  not  so  with  men. 
We  cannot  command  their  services  in  this 
manner;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  ours. 

Addison  says  somewhere,  when  speaking 
of  true  friendship,  that  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  talk  of  a  friend  ;  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  find  one,  and  nothing  more 
rare  than  to  profit  by  one  as  we  ought.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen  that  a  good  book  is  really  a 
true  friend,  these  words  must  be  as  equally 
applicable  to  good  books  as  to  true  friends, 
and  therefore  two  questions  immediately 
present  themselves  :  how  are  we  to  find  such 
friends,  and  how  are  we  to  profit  by  them  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  what  are  we  to  read,  and 
how  are  we  to  read  ?  These  questions  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  briefly. 

No  sensible  man  would,  even  were  it 
within  the  bounds  of  what  the  world  terms 
propriety,  admit  into  his  family  circle  and 
into  familiar  intercourse  with  those  he  loves 
dearest,  every  chance  acquaintance.  We 
should  be  equally  discriminating  in  our  read¬ 
ing  matter;  for  by  reading  we  admit  into 
the  closest  possible  intimacy  of  mind  and 
heart  those  whose  thoughts  we  are  then  im¬ 
bibing  and  making  our  own.  If,  therefore, 
they  be  of  the  number  of  those  pretended 
friends  who  are  more  to  be  feared  than  open 
enemies,  what  may  not  the  consequences  be  ? 
Bad  literature,  in  all  its  forms,  we  should  be 
most  careful  in  avoiding.  Nor  is  this  an 
easy  task ;  for  there  is  contained  between 
book  covers  much  trash  which  both  poisons 
the  mind  and  endangers,  yea,  destroys,  the 
morals. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
literature  ;  and  not  only  should  it  be  our  con¬ 
stant  endeavor,  but  it  is,  moreover,  our  duty, 
to  procure  such  books  as  will  be  for  us 
sources  of  lawful  pleasure  and  useful  in¬ 
struction. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  read  every  good 
book,  nor  even  all  the  master-pieces  of  mas¬ 
ter  spirits,  as  they  ought  to  be  read.  No  ; 
life  is  not  long  enough  for  that.  But,  what 
of  it?  The  Latins  have  an  old  proverb 
which  says:  “Time  hominem  unius  libri.” 
“  Dread  the  man  of  one  book  ;  ”  the  man 
who  has  thoroughly  mastered,  in  every  sense 
of  that  word,  one  great  work  of  some  noble, 
superior  mind.  To  illustrate  this,  take  an 
example  from  English  literature.  Con¬ 
sider  what  a  formidable  antagonist  would 
be,  and  what  a  grasp  of  intellect  would  have, 
the  man  who  had  perfectly  mastered  Shakes- 
pere,  and  thoroughly  analyzed  all  his  plots. 
What  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature, 
after  a  deep  and  studied  analysis  of  all  his 
characters;  what  a  mind  filled  with  all  that 


is  beautiful,  expressive,  delicate  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  our  language,  after  a  mastery  of  his 
elegant  style  and  his  exquisitely  expressed 
sentiments. 

But  some  will  say  that  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  restrict  their  reading  to  such 
narrow  limits.  They  would  wish  to  read 
less  thoroughly  and  more  extensively.  For 
these,  some  general  rule  or  plan  might  not 
be  amiss,  and  none,  perhaps,  better  than  the 
following,  old,  it  is  true,  and  oft  repeated, 
but  approved  by  age  and  long  and  useful 
service  : 

Begin  yourcourse  of  reading  with  one  of  the 
master-pieces  in  each  of  the  departments  of 
literature,  to  wit.:  poetry,  history,  biography, 
description  and  travels,  the  drama,  fiction, 
moral  philosophy,  and  oratory  or  eloquence. 
Then  confine  your  course  of  reading  espe¬ 
cially — not  exclusively,  of  course — to  that 
department  which  seems  to  be  most  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  disposition  and  habits  of 
life,  and  most  likely,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
useful  to  you  in  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  you  are,  or  may  be,  placed. 

This  rule  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
when  we  consider  how  very  unlike  any 
two  human  minds  are,  we  see  that  it  needs 
must  be  so. 

About  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
read,  I  think  1  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  well-known  words  of  Francis 
Bacon  :  “  Reade  not  to  contradict  and  con¬ 
fute  ;  nor  to  beleive  and  take  for  granted  ; 
nor  to  find  talke  and  discourse  ;  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.  Some  bookes  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  bookes  are  to  be  read  onely  in  parts  ; 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  attention.”  “  If  a  book  be  worth 
reading  once,”  says  Ben  Franklin,  “it 
should  be  read  twice  ;  ”  and,  we  might  add, 
if  we  find  when  somewhat  advanced  in  its 
perusal  that  it  is  not  worth  reading  twice, 
it  should  not  be  read  at  all.  The  object  of 
this  second  reading,  after  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  matter,  should  be  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  keen  perception  of  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  language  used,  in  order 
that  we  may  appropriate  it  to  our  own  use. 
Striking  passages  should  always  be  marked, 
and  the  thoughts — the  words  even,  if  pos¬ 
sible —  committed  to  memory.  It  is  the  re¬ 
peated  perusal  of  a  work  that  affords  the 
best,  the  surest  way  of  testing  its  merit.  If 
it  is  worthless,  it  will  not  bear  a  second 
reading;  if  it  is  a  sterling,  standard  work, 
and  to  use  the  language  of  Ruskin,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  “  not  a  work  of  an  hour, 
but  a  work  of  Time,"  we  cannot  fail  to  de¬ 
rive  much  profit  and  pleasure  from  its  peru¬ 
sal,  and  each  reading  will  only  bring  out 
new  beauties,  unseen,  unnoticed  before. 

If  we  would  be  wise,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  read  much,  even  as  Bacon  says : 
“  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  and  he  that 
reads  little  had  need  have  great  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  what  he  doth  not.  His¬ 
tories  make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  the 
ma/hematicks  subtle  ;  natural  philosophy 
deep  ;  moral  grave  ;  logick  and  rhetorick 
able  to  control.”  C.  W.,  ’87. 
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We  publish  for  the  benefit  of  many,  who 
wish  to  know,  the  papers  which  were  given 
last  August  to  the  competitors  for  the 
scholarships  : 

GREEK  PAPER. 

CLASSICS. 

Translate  into  Greek. 

One  day  Alexander  sent  Phocion  many  pieces 
of  gold  and  twenty  tunics.  “  Why,"  said 
Phocion,  “does  the  King  make  me  this  present?  ’’ 
“  Because  he  considers  that  you  alone,  in  Athens, 
are  good  and  honorable.”  Phocion  replied  : 
“  Let  him,  then,  suffer  me  to  remain  so.’’ 
Translate  Anacreon,  p.  56. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Translate  into  Greek. 

Somebody  having  asked  Aristotle,  what  is 
friendship,  “  It  is,’’  said  he,  “  one  soul  dwelling 
in  two  bodies.”  To  another,  who  asked  what 
is  hope,  he  replied,  “Hope  is  the  dream  of  a 
waking  man.”  When  asked  how  we  should 
conduct  ourselves  toward  our  friends  :  “As  we 
desire  them  to  conduct  themselves  towards  us,” 
said  he. 

Translate  Cyropaed ,  B.  VII.  c.  v,  33,  34. 
Translate  Iliad,  B.  I,  393-401. 

RHETORIC. 

Translate  into  Greek. 

A  certain  man  showing  his  son,  who  was 
quite  good-looking  but  effeminate,  to  Xanthus, 
said,  “  My  son  here  salutes  you.”  Xanthus  re¬ 
plied  :  “  He  is  good-looking,  worthy  of  you, 
and  altogether  like  his  mother.”  He  advised  a 
rhetorician,  who  was  declaiming  very  badly,  to 
exercise  and  practice.  The  rhetorician  replied  : 
“  I  always  recite  by  myself,”  “  It  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing,  then,  that  you  speak  thus,”  said  he, 
“  since  you  have  so  foolish  a  listener. 

Translate  Oedip.  Tyr .,  984-991. 

Translate,  Olynth.,  14. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Translate  into  Greek. 

If  you  go  into  Lydia  you  will  find  men  who 
can  recount  to  you  the  actions  of  Gyges,  who 
tended  the  flocks  of  King  Candaules.  Gyges 
descended  into  one  of  those  empty  pits  that  are 
(to  be  found)  in  Lydia,  and  saw  a  young  man, 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  ravishing  to  the 
sight.  Gyges  sat  down  and  said  to  him,  “  Give 
me  the  ring  on  your  hand  and  I  shall  succeed, 
and  I  will  be  useful  to  you.”  And  the  young 
man  gave  him  the  ring.  If  Gyges  turned  this 
ring  he  saw  men,  but  no  one  saw  him. 

Translate  Demosth.,  Pro  Corona ,  257. 

Translate  Prom.)  Vinci.,  887-893. 

LATIN  PAPER. 

CLASSICS. 

Translate  into  Latin. 

1.  Since  this  journey  is  so  long  that  it  cannot 
be  made  on  foot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ride  in 
a  carriage. 

2.  Did  you  say  that  the  highest  part  of  the  hill 
was  occupied  before  our  troops  could  prevent 
the  Helvetians  from  advancing? 

3.  I  asked  him  which  road  leads  to  Rome. 

4.  (Put  into  Indir.  Speech.)  Let  us  pray  God 
that  He  may  be  favorable  to  us. 

Translate  Ccesar,  B.  IV,  c.  xii. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 

Translate  into  Latin. 

I  once  beheld,  said  he,  a  ship  in  a  storm.  It 
was  a  cloudy,  fitful  day,  and  I  could  see  the  ship 
with  all  its  masts,  fighting  for  life  and  death. 
Then  came  night  dark  as  pitch,  and  I  could 
only  guess  that  the  ship  fought  on.  Towards  the 
dawn,  the  stars  grew  visible  and  once  more  I 
saw  the  ship, — it  was  a  wreck — it  went  down 
just  as  the  stars  shone  forth. 

Translate  Cicero,  Oral.  Ill,  ch.  iv. 

Translate  Aencid,  B.  /,  102-112. 

PROSODY. 

f.  Mark  the  quantities  in  the  following  words 
and  indicate  rule  :  Audiisse,  Doceremus,  Dom- 
inorurn,  Bene,  Indigne. 

2.  Scan  first  two  lines  of  the  extract  from 
Aeneid. 

3.  What  is  a  Caesura  ?  Caesural  pause  ?  two 
kinds  of  Ccesurae  ? 

RHETORIC. 

Describe  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  disaster 
at  Cannae —the  hasty  convocation  of  the  Senate 
— the  terror  and  suspense  of  the  people,  etc.,  etc. 
Translate  Odes,  B.  Ill,  17. 

Translate  Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  chap.  III. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Write  an  harangue  to  soldiers  about  to  enter 
a  battle  where  success  is  doubtful. 

Translate  Cicero,  in  M.  Ant.,  c.  XXX. 
Translate  Horace,  II,  Epis.,  II,  26-40. 

HISTORY. 

CLASSICS. 

1.  What  was  the  origin  and  issue  of  the 
second  Punic  War? 

2.  In  what  year  and  by  what  nations  was  the 
battle  of  Marathon  fought  ! 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Roman  laws  of 
“  the  Twelve  Tables?  ” 

4.  What  was  the  decisive  battle  fought  by 
Caisar  and  Pompey  ;  in  what  year  was  it  fought? 

5.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  battle  of 
Philippi  fought  ? 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

1.  Give  names  and  dates  of  reign  of  the 
twelve  Roman  emperors  who  succeeded  Augus¬ 
tus. 

2.  Who  was  Charlemagne  ;  in  what  year  did 
he  reign  ? 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  Feudalism  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  conflict  between 
Henry  IV'.  of  Germany  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.? 

5.  Who  was  Alfred  the  Great  and  when  did 
he  die  ? 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Great  War  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  and  when  did  it 
commence,  and  in  what  year  did  it  end  ? 

2.  What  was  the  War  of  the  Roses  ;  how 
long  did  it  last  ? 

3.  What- was  the  Seven  Years  War  ? 

4.  I11  what  year  did  the  French  Revolution 
break  out  ? 

5.  In  what  year  did  the  Second  American 
War  break  out  ;  and  what  was  its  cause  ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Who  were  the  four  German  Reformers? 

2.  What  was  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  German  possessions  ? 


3.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Tudors? 

4.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  ? 

5.  By  what  State  was  the  principle  of  military 
power  devised  and  successfully  introduced  ? 

MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  I'A  *-°  2K  ? 

2.  A  lawyer  having  a  debt  of  $785  to  collect, 
compromises  for  82  per  cent.;  what  is  his  com¬ 
mission  at  5  per  cent. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  $16,941.20  for  I 
year,  7  months,  28  days,  at  4)^  per  cent.? 

4.  What  is  the  square  root  of  58.1406)^  ? 

5.  In  a  geometrical  progression,  the  first  term 
is  25,  the  ratio  1-5  ,  and  the  number  of  terms  5  ; 
what  is  the  last  term? 

ALGEBRA. 

Davies'  Entire. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  :  xr — 74x2  =  — 1225. 

2.  Insert  four  geometrical  means  between  2 
and  6250. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  : 

V  X  —  2  X  —  4 

3  +3=  p'^+2 

4.  Find  the  square  root  of  i-l-x. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  — Problem. — Construct  a  square  equal  to 
a  given  triangle. 

2.  Theorem. — If  two  triangles  have  an  angle 
in  each  equal,  the  triangles  are  to  each  other  as 
the  product  of  the  including  sides. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  tri¬ 
angle  is  less  than  six  right  angles  and  greater 
than  two  right  angles. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  what  is  the  value 
of  tan  x,  ec.  x.  cosec.  x  ? 

2.  Find  the  ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact 

of  a  tangent  drawn  to  a  parabola  from  a  given 
point.  \ 

3.  Prove  that  in  an  ellipe  a  normal  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  focal  lines  to  the  point  of 
contact. 

CHEMISTRY. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  is  the  size,  weight  of  elemental 
molecules  ? 

2.  What  is  the  molecuar  weight  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  ? 

3.  What  are  binary  molecules,  and  how  are 
they  named  ? 

4.  Define  “base,”  “acid,”  “salt.” 

5.  Enunciate  the  law  of  combination  by 
volume. 

6.  How  do  you  find  the  percentage  amount  of 
any  constituent  in  a  molecule  ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Write  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in 
replacing  the  Sodium  in  Salt  by  Hydrogen. 

2.  What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  Sul¬ 
phur? 

3.  How  is  Hydrogen  Nitrate  prepared  ?  Give 
formula  and  reaction. 

4.  100  parts  of  Silver  form  by  union  with 
Chlorine  132.84  parts  of  Silver  Chloride  ;  what 
is  the  atomic  weight  of  Silver? 

5.  In  w'hat  compounds  does  Aluminium  occur 
in  nature  ! 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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AGAIN. 

Through  many  tribulations,  and  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties,  we  have  struggled 
through  two  years  of  existence,  and  again 
find  ourselves  hushed  before  the  public  to 
do  for  ten  months  more  as  best  we  may. 
Editors  must  be  great  transgressors,  for 
hard  in  the  extreme  is  their  way.  Especially 
hard  is  it  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  scholastic  year.  Here  we  are,  not  yet 
two  weeks  back  from  our  vacation,  obliged 
to  pick  up  here  and  there  wherewith  to  sat¬ 
isfy  that  insatiable  imp  called  the  Printer’s 
Devil.  Our  old  staff  of  last  year  who  work¬ 
ed  so  well  together,  broken  and  scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and  our 
new  brotherhood  either  shy  or  still  writhing 
in  the  grasp  of  that  summer  fiend  whose 
highest  aspiration  is  lotus  eating  and 
chewing  the  fancy  cud  of  dolce  far 
niente.  Our  chief  of  the  session 
past  is  enjoying  cool  breezes  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  away,  sitting  nightly  on  the  bow 
of  his  little  skiff,  dreaming  dreams  and  talk¬ 
ing  poetry  to  the  stars  that  glisten  and 
gleam  above  the  tall  trees  of  Bedford  and 
the  blue  waters  of  Halifax  basin.  Our  lynx- 
eyed  reporter  is  inhaling  long  breaths  from 


the  winds  that  whistle  around  the  ragged 
edges  of  Cape  Cod.  And  we  are  here 
burning  the  midnight  gas,  and  hammering 
out  in  unsympathetic  silence  dull  sparks 
from  the  duller  anvil  of  our  rusty  mind. 
Eheu  fugaces  !  But  the  years  have  not  as 
yet  put  on  wings  for  us.  They  creep  along 
balled  and  chained  “Kata  Poda,”  and  there 
is  a  nightmare  in  all  our  sleep,  and  we  are 
being  atomized  nightly  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  ten  months  labor  that  haunts 
our  pillow  like  a  spectre.  But  away  with 
such  gloomy  thoughts  !  If  man  was  made 
to  mourn  and  make  others  weep  verily  was 
the  editor  of  a  college  monthly  made  to  do 
such  things.  Therefore,  our  threnody  over 
— for  be  it  known  we  must  have  our  growl 
— we  will  sing  another  song  and  whistle,  for 
want  of  thought,  to  keep  us  company  on  the 
way.  Midnight  here  and  the  hounds  are  up 
in  Arabia  !  The  printer  wants  us  on  the 
morrow  and  we  must  be  up  and  awake  and 
doing.  Good  readers  of  the  journal  be 
patient  with  us  and  be  kind.  Be  patient 
and  bear  with  the  shortcomings  of  this  first 
number  of  our  third  volume.  Lying  before 
us  is  a  bound  copy  of  the  two  years  of  our 
Monthly.  It  looks  not  bad  indeed.  It  is 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Fr.  Jouin’s  work¬ 
shop  and  there  stealeth  from  its  moist  pages  a 
whisper  of  encouragement  that  we  may  yet 
do  better,  for  that  we  must.  Be  kind  and 
open  out  your  purses  and  shed  upon  us  a 
shower  of  shekels.  We  bid  you  once  more 
good  day,  and  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
look  into  your  eyes  and  ask  you  how  you 
are.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well 
and  we  pray  that  you  continue  so  and  we 
ask  that  we  too  may  be  better  and  still  keep 
getting  so.  What’s  our  name  ?  We  are 
The  Monthly,  and  here  we  are  again. 


A  NEW  PHILOSOPHER. 

Notwithstanding  the  possession  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  journalistic  experience  our¬ 
selves,  with  a  fair  to  middling  previous 
knowledge  of  the  omniscent  omnivident 
wisdom  and  unmitigated  matter-of-fact  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  average  weekly  newspaper 
correspondent,  we  were  certainly  considera¬ 
bly  surprised  about  the  middle  of  vacation  to 
come  across  in  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence  of  an  obscure  weekly  paper,  a  review 
of  the  philosophic  disputation  of  last 
year.  We  thought  that  after  having  been 
“floored”  by  our  learned  examiners  on  the 
ever  memorable  disputation,  day  and  had 
our  names  misspelled  and  distorted  in  the 
following  morning’s  papers,  that  we  had 
obtained  our  modicum  of  fame,  but  we  cal¬ 
culated,  it  seems,  without  our  host,  or  in 
other  words  without  considering  the  raven¬ 
ous,  grasping  nature  of  a  belated  corre¬ 
spondent,  whom  a  deadlock  in  political 
affairs,  and  a  dearth  of  scandal  had  left  in 
the  lurch  for  a  subject.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  howrever,  it  would  have  been 
some  consolation  to  have  received  credit  for 


what  little  was  done.  But  no  !  with  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  truth  and  exactness  typically 
correspondential  in  its  nature,  the  writer 
says  the  disputation  was  held  not  in  Amer¬ 
ica  but  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
England.  This  is  only  the  beginning, 
though  “  ex  uno  disce  omnes.” 

Under  the  title  of  “Canine  Metaphysics" 
(though  why  he  should  call  it  metaphysics, 
we  cannot  make  out),  our  learned  reviewer 
proceeds  to  take  exception  to  most  of  the 
propositions  laid  down  on  our  disputation 
programme,  but  more  especially  to  the  one 
that  declares  that  animals  do  not  possess  an 
intellect  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He 
quotes  Monsignor  Capel’s  objections  in 
reference  to  his  pet  dog  and  to  the  much 
abused  London  cab-horse,  though  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  state  that  these  objec¬ 
tions  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  then 
proceeds  to  bring  forward  his  own  invinci¬ 
ble  arguments.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  w’hole  host  of  most 
sagacious  pet  dogs,  whose  freaks  and  antics, 
related  as  anecdotes,  he  brings  forward  as 
so  many  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
theory  that  animals  are  not  gifted  with  an 
intellect,  seeming  entirely  to  forget  (may  be 
he  never  knew  it)  that  all  these  things  have 
been  explained  time  and  time  again  before, 
and  that  such  actions,  while  they  would  in 
man  require  reasoning,  in  animals  are 
merely  the  result  of  instinct,  that  power 
which  an  all-wise  providence  has  given  to 
them  for  their  protection  and  preservation. 

His  clinching  argument,  however,  he  has 
left  till  last.  Though  he  consumes  a  col¬ 
umn  in  its  presentation  it  might  be  briefly 
stated  thus :  The  principal  argument  of 
metaphysicians  (Lord  save  the  mark !)  to 
prove  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  of  man 
comes  (according  to  our  reviewer)  from  the 
fact  that  men  have  appeared  after  death, 
and  that  ghosts  have  been  proved  to  exist ; 
thus  showing  that  some  part  of  man  has  an 
existence  after  the  death  of  the  body,  which 
part  in  life  must  be  independent  of  the 
body.  He  is  arguing  a  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tion  metaphysically  and  this  is  his  meta¬ 
physical  major,  now  his  minor.  “  I  myself 
with  one  other  have  seen  a  dog  who  had 
been  very  much  attached  to  me  in  life  walk¬ 
ing  by  my  side,  though  at  the  time,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out,  the  animal  was  lying 
dead  miles  away.”  After  premises  like 
these  his  conclusion  is,  of  course,  necessarily 
indisputable  and  settles  forever  the  vexed 
question  of  the  existence  or  non  existence  of 
an  intellect  in  animals. 

After  an  exhibition  like  this  we  would 
mildly  suggest  to  newspaper  correspondents 
in  general  but  to  this  one  in  particulars 
when  on  writing  bent,  first  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  the  subject  on  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  write,  and  secondly,  if  bound  to 
write  on  metaphysical  questions  either  to 
write  in  a  humorous  strain  (may  be  this  is 
what  our  reviewer  intended,  poor  fellow, 
and  we  lave  taken  him  seriously),  or  else  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  Webster  and  find  out 
at  least  what  the  word  metaphysics  means. 

’84. 
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\/  THE  EELIO  OE  A  POET. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Fordham 
station  and  situated  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  of  the  village  of  Fordham  there  stands 
a  little  house  which  is  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  the  Poe  cottage.  In  itself  the 
cottage  is  not  an  imposing  structure,  nor 
would  we  naturally  glance  at  it  a  second 
time  ;  but  when  we  hear  that  Edgar  Poe 
once  dwelt  within  it,  and  that  famous  poem 
of  the  “  Raven  ”  was  composed  within  its 
walls,  it  seems  to  grow  in  our  eyes,  and  at¬ 
tracts  our  closest  attention. 

The  house  is  a  very  old-fashioned  edifice, 
covered  on  the  outside  partly  by  shingles, 
partly  by  boards.  It  rises  only  two  stories 
in  height,  but  appears  lower  than  it  really  is 
on  account  of  the  long  slant  of  the  roofs  of 
both  the  house  and  porch.  The  porch,  by 
the  by,  is  a  thing  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  not 
like  most  of  the  porches  we  have  nowadays, 
mere  articles  of  show,  but  is  large  and 
roomy,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
house  and  rising  as  high  as  the  eaves.  The 
windows  bear  a  quaint  look, -especially  the 
dormer  windows  overlooking  the  porch ; 
they  are  not  more  than  two  feet  square  at 
the  most  and  yet  they  are  divided  into  as 
many  as  fifteen  tiny  panes  of  glass.  In 
general  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
house  is  homely  and  hospitable  and  this 
fact  leads  the  curious  visitor  to  enter  and 
view  the  interior. 

On  entering  the  house  our  thoughts  are 
carried  back  to  a  half  a  century  ago.  The 
rooms  are  wide  and  spacious.  In  one  of 
them  the  floor  tiled  with  bricks  just  belotv 
the  mantle  gives  evidences  that  here  was 
once  an  open  grate,  the  grate  perhaps  from 
which  on  that  dreary  midnight  long  ago 

44  Each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 
upon  the  floor.” 

Everything  within  the  house  speaks  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  broad,  airy  rooms  are  so 
many  tokens  of  the  generous  ideas  of  the 
people  long  ago. 

About  the  house  there  are  a  few  cherry 
trees  which  afford  a  pleasant  shade,  but 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  the  passer¬ 
by  from  catching  a  good  view  of  the  entire 
house.  There  are  also  some  althea  bushes 
here  and  there  in  different  corners  of  the 
garden  which  help  to  make  the  scene 
more  picturesque.  Behind  the  house  there 
is  an  apple  orchard  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  orchard  a  steep  hill  of  rock,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  magnificent  view  can  be  had 
of  the  Fordham  College  buildings,  of  the 
Catholic  Protectory  in  Westchester,  and  of 
the  village  of  Fordham. 

No  matter  what  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  we  look  at  the  cottage,  whether  it  be 
in  the  happy  spring-tide,  or  in  the  hot  days 
of  summer,  or  in  the  bright  days  of  Autumn, 
we  always  seem  to  look  at  it  in  the  time  of 
winter,  simply  because  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fancy  it  surrounded  with  ice  and 
snow  from  reading  of  it  as  it  stood  in  a 


winter  forty  years  ago.  The  cottage  is  ad¬ 
mirably  preserved  from  the  wear  of  time  and 
is  much  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Poe. 

P.  L„  '89. 

\  /OUR  BOYS  AT  PENNYTIELD, 

\T/e  students  who  remained  at  college 
during  the  summer  vacation  just  ended, 
passed  a  very  pleasant  time  at  Penny  field. 
The  summer  house  of  the  college  is  located 
in  the  hamlet  of  Pennyfield,  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York  State. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  villa  built  in  the  “  Queen 
Anne  ”  style  of  architecture — and  formerly 
the  residence  of  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York 
State. 

The  grounds  are  large  and  well  kept,  and 
from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  house  the 
view  is  very  fine  indeed.  Beyond  the  broad 
expanse  of  lawn  that  surrounds  the  house, 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound,  dotted 
with  sails  that  seem  like  large  swans  float¬ 
ing  lazily  on  its  waters,  and  basking  in  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sunshine— the  tall 
column  of  Stepping  Stone  Lighthouse  rears 
its  friendly  head,  and  the  blue  shores  of 
Long  Island  rise  abruptly  from  the  waves. 
On  either  hand,  the  waters  of  the  Sound 
stretch  away  until  they  are  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

To  the  right  are  Forts  Willett  and  Schuy¬ 
ler,  with  their  black  and  frowning  guns 
just  seen  peeping  through  the  port  holes, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  this  Arcadia — 
while  to  the  left  may  be  seen  the  shores  of 
“City  Island” — and  just  beyond  lies  that 
little  gem — “  Glen  Island  ” — a  most  roman¬ 
tic  place,  where  one  can  enjoy  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  seaside,  without  going  any  farther. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  well 
shaded  by  a  number  of  fine  old  trees,  one 
among  them  a  copper  beech  being  very 
noticeable  from  its  height,  the  peculiar 
color  of  its  leaves,  and  its  extreme  rarity. 

Here  one  could  pass  a  pleasant  hour  in 
a  hammock  with  a  “  Seaside  ”  as  a  compan¬ 
ion — or  spend  the  afternoon  in  day  dreams 
— and  watch  the  white  clouds  floating  lazily 
in  the  broad  expanse  of  ether  overhead. 
The  amusements  were  many  and  varied. 
One  could  join  the  crowd  pla)ing  baseball 
on  the  lawn  were  he  so  inclined — the 
bather  could  bathe  to  his  heart’s  content  on 
the  smooth  shingly  beach,  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  party  were  delighted  by  the 
large  hauls  made.  If  one  had  a  nautical 
turn  of  mind  he  could  take  a  nice  sail  in  the 
sloop  rented  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
quite  a  number  of  “  grand  clam  bakes  ” 
which  were  ably  superintended  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Dougherty.  The  festive  clam 
abounds  in  Pennyfield — in  fact  most  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof  earn  a  sustenance  by 
dragging  the  aforesaid  clams  from  their 
native  haunts  and  selling  them  to  the 
hungry  New  Yorker. 

Some  interesting  events  occurred  during 


the  season.  The  first  I  have  to  chronicle 
was  a  baseball  game  between  a  nine  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  second  division  boys  and  a 
picked  nine  from  a  pic-nic  party,  in  which 
our  boys  came  off  victors.  The  next  event 
of  importance  happened  July  10th,  to  wit.:  a 
boat  race  between  Messrs.  Toraya  and  Cor¬ 
dero  and  Messrs.  Lennon  and  Mead  double 
sculls,  one  mile  course.  Messrs.  Lennon 
and  Mead  came  in  about  five  boat  lengths 
ahead  of  their  opponents,  thus  winning  the 
wager  ;  time,  8  minutes.  Considering  the 
fact  that  wind  and  tide  were  both  adverse, 
this  was  very  good  time  for  amateurs. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  M.  Lennon  accom¬ 
plished  the  feat  of  swimming  from  Penny- 
field  to  City  Island,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
tide,  and  was  an  exceptional  feat  for  an 
amateur.  Mr.  Lennon  deserves  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  his  accomplishment  in  the  art 
of  swimming,  as  well  as  for  his  courage  and 
powers  of  endurance. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  our  esteemed  and  respected 
Superior,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Jouin,  S.  J..  and  his 
two  able  assistants.  Brothers  Considine  and 
Hallahan,  for  their  uniform  kind  and  hos¬ 
pitable  treatment  of  me  while  there.  I 
shall  never  forget  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
sentiment  is  echoed  in  the  breast  of  every 
student  who  remained  there  last  summer. 

Anon. 


Rev.  William  P.  Flannelly,  pastor  of  St. 
Cecilia's  Catholic  Church,  106th  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City,  died  at 
his  pastoral  residence  on  August  14,  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  stomach.  He  had  been 
ill  only  a  few  days,  and,  as  he  had  always 
enjoyed  the  most  robust  health,  his  death 
was  a  shock  to  his  friends.  Father  Flan¬ 
nelly  was  in  his  forty-third  year,  having 
been  born  on  Staten  Island  in  1842.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  1863.  Four  years 
later  Father  Flannelly  was  ordained  a  priest 
at  Troy,  whence  he  was  sent  to  assist  the 
Rev.  Father  McCarthy,  then  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  forty-second 
street.  After  remaining  there  five  years. 
Father  Flannelly  was  transferred  to  Peek- 
skill,  where  he  resided  until  the  Archbishop 
recalled  him  to  take  charge  of  St.  Cecilia’s. 


THE  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT, 

Of  St.  John's  College ,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

As  part  of  The  Journal’s  duty  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  records  of  the  College,  our 
readers  will  pardon  us  for  inserting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  our  last  Commencement. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
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were  begun  at  1:15  P.  M..  on  Wednesday 
last  in  a  Large  tent  erected  west  of  the  main 
building  and  only  a  short  distance  from  a 
venerable  frame  structure,  once  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Washington.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  The  handsome  faces  and 
gay  attire  of  the  ladies,  the  clergy  in  their 
robes  of  office,  and  the  banners  disposed 
about  the  sides  of  the  tent  made  an  attract¬ 
ive  picture.  Archbishop  Corrigan  presided. 
Besides  him  on  the  platform  sat  the  Rev. 
P.  F.  Dealy,  President  of  the  College,  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  Vice-President,  and 
several  members  of  the  Faculty.  Among 
the  alumni  present  were  John  R.  G.  Has- 
sard  and  Thomas  B.  Connery.  James  N. 
Butler  delivered  an  oration  on  “  Conserva¬ 
tism,  its  Principles."  The  other  three 
speakers  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  John  J. 
Downey  considered  Conservatism  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  education ;  William  P.  O'Malley,  in 
relation  to  literature,  and  James  J.  Walsh, 
in  relation  to  politics.  An  address  to  the 
graduates  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
nery.  Archbishop  Corrigan  then  conveyed 
to  the  college  the  greetings  of  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey,  and  his  congratulations  upon  the 
successful  work  of  the  year.  Degrees  were 
conferred  by  President  Dealy  as  follows  : 
The  degree  of  LL.D  on  Thomas  L.  James, 
ex-Postmaster  General;  and  on  Frederick 
R.  Coudert ;  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  on  the 
Rev.  Francis  McSweeney,  and  Joseph  El¬ 
liott  Austin  ;  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  Joseph 
O'Callaghan  Mignault ;  and  each  member 
of  the  graduating  class  the  same  degree  as 
follows:  John  J.  Downey,  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer,  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  John  J.  Hal- 
ligan,  James  J.  Walsh,  Patrick  J.  Cuniffe, 
James  N.  Butler,  John  J.  Murphy,  Thomas 
A.  Roche,  Francis  A.  Giddings,  William  R. 
Walsh,  William  P.  O’Malley.  The  highest 
honors  of  the  graduating  class  were  won  by 
John  J.  Downey.  Gold  medals  were 
awarded  as  follows  :  In  mental  philosophy, 
to  Thomas  J.  Dunn  ;  for  the  best  biographi¬ 
cal  essay,  to  James  J.  Walsh.  The  giver  of 
this  medal  for  the  present  year  is  William 
R.  Grace.  A  purse  of  fifty  dollars  presented 
by  the  alumni  association  for  the  best  essay 
in  English  literature  was  won  by  James  N. 
Butler.  A  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Xavier  Union,  of  this  city,  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  scientific  subject,  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  J.  Dunn.  The  success¬ 
ful  competitors  for  the  scholarship  prizes 
for  the  past  year  are  T.  J.  Dunn,  J.  J. 
Downey  and  John  A.  Troy.  After  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  exercises  a  luncheon  was  served 
to  the  clergy  and  invited  guests. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  college  were  present  at  Del- 
monico’s  in  the  evening,  when  J.  R.  G.  Has- 
sard  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Among 
them  were  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  Treasurer 
T.  F.  Neville,  S.  O.  A.  Murphy  and  J.  B. 
Pittar.  The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance 
of  $425  in  the  treasury.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  an  alumni  dinner  next  fall  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  in  Fordham.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’55  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Thomas  B. 


Connery,  ’53,  General  Martin  T.  McMahon, 
’55  ;  Secretary,  Homer  G.  Murphy,  ’75 ; 
Treasurer,  Timothy  F.  Neville,  ’59;  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  the  Rev.  James  Nilan,  ’59, 
Peter  F.  Delaney,  ’63,  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
’60,  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  McNamara,  ’79,  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Flannelly,  ’63,  John  Savage 
and  John  Aspell,  ’82. 

We  have  been  unfortunately  disap¬ 
pointed  in  our  endeavors  to  produce  for  our 
readers  the  very  able  address  read  to  the 
graduates  of  '84  by  Thomas  B.  Connery,  A. 
M„  ’53.  We  wrote  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
address  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRUTH, 

142  Nassau  st.,  New  York,  Aug.  30,  1884. 
Dear  Father  Halpin  : 

Excuse  delay.  I  cannot  now  put  my 
hand  on  the  manuscript  of  my  address,  and 
really  I  would  not  care  to  have  it  published 
as  it  was  too  crude.  I  had  no  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  an  address  as  I  desired,  and  I 
could  only  remember  now  the  headings. 

Accept  my  thanks  and  kindly  remember 
me  to  Father  Dealy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Connery. 


Captains  of  Industry. — This  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  volume  from  the  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  and  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  written  for  young  Americans 
by  the  well-known  author  James  Parton.  In  a 
very  impressive  and  taking  way  Mr.  Parton 
reads  a  very  important  and  much-needed  lesson 
to  the  rising  generation  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  impossible  to  stem  the  commercial 
torrent  which  is  carrying  everything  along  with 
it.  Men  and  women  are  either  entering  or  re¬ 
tiring  from  or  failing  in  business.  Classical 
studies  are  a  drug  in  the  educational  market 
and  business  colleges  are  more  attractive  than 
schools  where  the  classical  curriculum  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Latin  and  Greek  are  shouldered  aside 
and  that  learning  only  is  in  demand  which,  er¬ 
roneously,  of  course,  is  considered  the  exclusive 
passport  to  immediate  competency  or  a  colossal 
fortune.  The  book  before  us  aims  at  showing 
young  men  how  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
may  be  made  stepping  stones  to  higher  and 
better  ends  than  mere  self-interest  and  utilita¬ 
rianism.  There  are  forty-six  chapters  in  the 
book,  each  containing  a  sketch  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual,  whose  aspirations  carried  him  far  be¬ 
yond  the  levels  of  his  trade  or  business,  and 
whose  energy,  wedded  to  philanthrophy  and 
moral  culture,  makes  him  a  model  of  moneyed 
success  crowned  by  a  purpose,  elevating  his  life 
into  an  example  by  the  following  of  which 
others  may  render  their  own  lives  sublime  no 
matter  how  lowly  their  calling  may  be.  Nearly 
every  avocation  has  in  these  pages  its  represen¬ 
tatives.  There  is  David  Maydole,  the  hammer 
maker,  who  could  not  make  a  pretty  good  ham¬ 
mer,  but  who  made  the  best  hammer  that  is 
made.  We  have  Elihu  Burrit,  the  learned 
blacksmith,  who  could  shoe  a  horse  in  ten  or 
more  languages.  There  are  Putnam,  the  farmer; 
Burnett,  the  banker;  Force,  the  printer;  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  cobbler,  and,  along  with  many  others, 
Marie  Antoine  Careme,  the  French  cook.  A 
hasty  perusal  of  the  contents  reveal  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Barton’s  assertion,  that  the  sketches  repre¬ 
sent  more  labor  and  research  than  would  be 
naturally  supposed  from  their  brevity.  We  are 
sure  that  the  book  will  help  much  towards 
removing  from  mere  self-aggrandizement  the 
coarser  edges  of  exclusiveness  and  narrowness. 
The  great  lesson  it  repeatedly  inculcates  is  the 
infinite  value  of  time  and  the  splendid  resources 
of  leisure.  The  letter  press  and  binding  is  in 
the  usual  excellent  style  of  the  Messrs.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


ANOTHER  TRIBUTE. 

T’was  evening.  Now,  we  might  just  as 
well  remark  in  the  beginning  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  about  it  being  evening. 
The  circumstances  which  we  are  about  to 
relate  occurred  when  “t’was  evening,”  so 
for  the  sake  of  a  commencement,  we  start 
off  in  the  old  dime,  shoot-ten-of’-em-at-a- 
time  style.  On  the  aforesaid  evening, 
which  by  the  way  was  the  evening  of  the 
17th  inst.,  seven  young  men  just  on  the 
verge  of  mustachehood,  might  be  observed 
wending  their  way  towards  the  “Bowery.” 
Times  were  hard  ;  they  were  walking.  Evi¬ 
dently  something  of  great  importance 
weighed  upon  their  minds.  “  Seven  minds 
with  but  a  single  thought,  seven  hearts 
that  beat  as  one.”  Yes,  they  were  on  the 
beat — their  hearts  we  mean.  In  vain  did 
the  huxters  advertise  their  wares.  “  Pea¬ 
nuts,  five  cents  a  glass  ;  ”  and  “  bananas,  six 
for  a  quarter,”  fell  upon  their  ears  like  water 
on  a  duck’s  back.  Onward  they  march. 
Why  this  resolute  tread  ;  why  this  grim  de¬ 
termination  written  on  every  countenance  ? 
Could  nothing  stay  their  onward  course  ! 
Ah,  yes,  man  is  weak  !  what  stopped  them  ? 
Was  it  the  sturdy  front  of  a  squad  of  myr¬ 
midons  of  the  law?  Not  so;  it  was  but  a 
piece  of  card-board  on  which  was  written 
the  magic  words  “  Free  Lunch.”  They 
pause,  they  hesitate,  they  waver,  they  break  ! 
In  fact  they  were  all  “  broke.”  When 
we  say  they  were  all  “  broke  ”  we  wish  to 
make  a  distinction.  They  were  “broke” 
practically.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  given  hereafter.  One  at 
least  was  firm,  or  if  he  was  not,  his  exterior 
betrayed  no  signs  of  the  terrible  struggle  be¬ 
tween  free  lunch  and  duty.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  free  dispensary, 
when  “  The  Man  about  Town  ” — for  such 
was  his  euphonious  title,  thus  delivered  him¬ 
self  :  “To  hesitate  is  to  be  lost !  You  know 
our  mission,  and  secret  though  it  be,  I 
swear  by  the  plains  of  Nyack,  where  oft 
the  leathern  sphere  I've  twirled  and  starred 
as  ‘champeell’  pitcher,  I  will  unto  the 
world  disclose  the  wherefore  of  our  pilgrim¬ 
ages.”  The  day  was  saved.  The  “  man  of 
few  words  ”  had  gained  his  point.  They 
resume  their  journey  and  soon  arrive  at 
the  “Bowery.”  They  enter  a  hat  store. 
The  knight  of  the  yellow  top  shoes  was  first 
to  catch  his  breath ;  yes,  he  caught  it,  and 
thus  opened  on  the  vender  of  head  gear  : 
“  Ah,  sir,  hearing  that  you  have  had  a  fiah 
heah,  and  knowing  that  in  consequence  of 
the  destructive  qualities  of  the  elements 
many  goods  are  damaged,  we  have  come  in 
quest  of  beavah  hats  at  reduced  wates  ;  ”  at 
the  sound  of  the  words  “  reduced  rates,” 
each  man  clutched  his  dollar,  while  from  his 
heart  went  up  a  secret  prayer  that  the  stock 
of  ninety-nine  cents  goods  might  not  yet  be 
exhausted.  Fortune  smiled  upon  them. 
The  son  of  Israel  had  “  yust  seven  of  dose 
hats  left.”  The  trade  was  made  and  re- 
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ceiving  each  his  cent  change,  the  now 
happy  crowd  started  for  forty-second  street. 
The  ubiquitous  reporter  was  after  them. 
Appearances  are  deceptive.  However,  he 
was  soon  disabused  of  his  erroneous  idea. 
Seeing  them  take  the  train  for  Fordham  he 
began  “  to  smell  a  mouse.”  A  few  in¬ 
quiries  soon  set  him  aright.  Meanwhile  all 
was  excitement  at  St.  John’s  College.  The 
all-absorbing  question,  “  will  the  philoso¬ 
phers  have  beaver  hats  ?  ”  The  secret  is 
out.  The  approaching  train  was  fast  bear¬ 
ing  to  Fordham,  seven  beaver  hats,  each 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 
’85.  The  train  arrives  at  Fordham  and 
with  proud  steps  the  pillars  of  the  house 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  college. 
Compliments  and  congratulations  are 
showered  upon  them  from  all  sides.  To 
them  belongs  the  honor  of  reviving  an 
ancient  custom.  Right  royally  have  they 
done  it  !  Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive 
of  antiquity  than  the  style  of  their  hats. 
Future  generations  of  Fordhamites  will  sing 
their  praises.  Noble,  self-sacrificing  spirits! 
What  pain  must  it  not  have  caused  you  to 
part  with  your  last  dollar!  Style,  as  well  as 
fortune,  is  fickle.  May  the  day  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  now  antique  block  of 
your  “  stove-pipes  ”  will  be  revived  again  ; 
and  if  it  should  not  be,  may  you  ever  be 
consoled  by  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Burns  :  11  A  man's  a  man  for  all  th’hat. 

Granu  Wale. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  2D  DIVISION. 

The  surprise  of  2d  Division  Boys 
scarcely  knew  any  bounds  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  college  on  the  10th  and  found 
their  old  quarters  so  thoroughly  trans¬ 
formed.  Indeed,  the  change  was  so  thor¬ 
ough  and  sudden  as  to  make  the  place  wear 
an  almost  entirely  new  face.  It  seemed 
that  the  only  thought  of  the  Prefects  of 
2d  Division  duiing  the  vacation  had  been 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
boys,  and  to  say  that  their  endeavors  have 
been  successful  is  to  say  but  little. 

The  old  dilapidated  play-room  has  been 
fitted  up  into  a  cozy  reading  room,  neatly 
papered  and  painted.  The  reading-room  of 
last  year  has  been  made  one  with  the  old 
stone-floored  wash-room  to  serve  as  a  play¬ 
room.  The  new  play-room  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  has  been  well-floored, 
painted,  papered  and  fitted  out  with  neat 
boxes  along  the  walls  for  the  use  of  the 
boys.  The  billiard-room  is  in  the  same 
place,  though  with  some  small  improve¬ 
ments  it  looks  quite  new.  The  outside  of 
the  whole  building  has  been  repainted  and 
presents  a  very  fresh  appearance. 

Such  changes,  with  what  has  been  done 
in  the  Study  Hall  and  Dormitories,  makes 
2d  Division  a  very  enviable  place  to 
live  in.  But  while  we  admire  what  has 
been  done  for  us  we  should  not  forget  to 
show  ourselves  thankful  to  our  kind  Prefect, 
Mr.  Richley,  S.  J.,  through  whose  earnest 
exertions  we  possess  all  these  good  things. 

A. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

’85. 

Mr.  Jos.  Costin,  ’69,  was  married  to  Miss 
Costin,  of  N.  S.,  during  the  past  month.  The 
new  couple  have  our  best  wishes.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Butler,  '84,  was  “best  man.” 

The  “Cyclone”  which  struck  Mr.  J.  N. 
Butler,  ’84,  during  the  summer  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  carried  him  away  that,  as  yet,  we 
have  received  no  tidings  of  him.  Our  sym¬ 
pathies  go  out  to  '84. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83,  spent  the 
summer  months  at  the  Thousand  Islands. 
He  returned  to  the  city  about  Sept.  1st,  but 
left  it  for  Staten  Island,  where  he  intends 
sojourning  till  the  cool  weather  arrives. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  the  First  Division 
Sodalists  held  their  semi-annual  meeting,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term  :  Prefect,  Mr.  John  Meade, 
’85;  1st  Ass’t,  James  Lawless, ’85  ;  2d  Ass’t, 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  ’87.  The  other  officers 
will  be  elected  during  the  coming  week. 

Mr.  Dar.’l  O'Dwyer,  ’84,  is  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Prov.  Seminary,  pursuing  his  theological 
studies. 

Mr.  J.  Downey,  ’84,  started  for  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal,  on  Friday,  Sept.  19th, 
where  he  intends  remaining  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  O’Malley, ’81,  has  returned  for 
another  year,  and  is  at  his  post  on  Second 
Division. 

The  Rose  Hills  for  the  ensuing  term  are 
as  follows:  Wm.  P.  O’Malley,  Capt.  and  left 
field;  P.  Enright,  C.;  F.  Giddings,  P.;  Robt. 
McNamara,  1st  Base;  L.  Adams,  2d  Base; 
A.  Ginebra,  3d  Base;  A.  Quackenboss,  C. 
field  ;  Geo.  Plunkett,  R.  field,  and  Con.  Or- 
ben,  1st  Sub. 

Mr.  Donohue,  our  “  special  ”  officer,  may 
be  seen  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  or¬ 
chards.  Look  out,  boys! 

Messrs.  J.  Fagan,  S.  J.;  Geo.  Fargis,  S.  J.; 
J.  Wellworth,  S.  J.,  and  J.  McGovern,  S.  J., 
have  gone  to  Woodstock. 

Mr.  J.  Van  Renssalaer,  S.  J.,  is  professing 
at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fr.  Doucet  teaches  “Evidences”  to  the 
Rhetoricians' and  Philosophers. 

The  summer  “  Convictores  ”  returned  from 
Pennyfield  on  the  3d  inst.,  much  to  their 
sorrow. 

The  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association  hold 
their  first  monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  1st.  Those  wishing  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  will  please  send  in  their  applications  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  First  Division  Sodality. 

As  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  we 
shall  expect  to  see  the  subscriptions  coming 
in  more  expeditiously. 

The  Globe-Republic ,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  its  edition  of  the  nth  September,  gives  in 
detail  an  account  of  a  “magnificent  republi¬ 
can  rally.”  Without  siding  with  Blaine,  or 
Cleveland,  or  Butler,  or  Belva  Lockwood,  we 
may  say  that  we  were  pleased  to  notice  the 
speech  of  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Minahan,  A.  B.,’74. 
Those  who  remember  the  ability  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  College 
actors,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
even  where  Senator  John  Sherman  spoke, 
Mr.  Minahan’s  speech  was  the  effort  of  the 
evening.  The  Globe  says:  “  This  magnificent 
address  was  received  with  close  attention 
|  and  loud  outbursts  of  applause  throughout.” 


The  College  is  indebted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  Vice  Rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  for  a  copy  of  a 
Micmac  Prayer-book  and  Catechism. 

Other  visitors  since  last  issue  are:  Messrs. 
Harper  N.  Stewart,  Philadelphia ;  William 
Hurst,  A.  B.,  ’72;  George  Jaeger;  John  F. 
Riley,  A.  B.,  ’71,  and  Rev.  Jno.  A.  Weir,  A. 
B„  ’79. 

Rev.  Thcmas  McLoughlin,  lately  ordained 
in  Rome,  is  now  assistant  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
New  York. 

Rev.  George  Quinn,  S.  J.,  ’72,  and  Rev. 
Jno.  Scully,  S.  J.,  spent  some  weeks  here  in 
July. 

Foot-ball  and  lawn  tennis  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  organized.  We  hope  the  clubs  will  do 
creditable  work  this  term. 

We  have  engaged,  at  a  very  high  price,  the 
reportorial  services  of  James  N.  Keeler,  of 
Second  Division. 

Fencing,  dancing,  gymnastic  and  eques¬ 
trian  classes  will  open  in  October. 

The  Rose  Hills  are  ready  for  the  march 
to  victory  this  year  again. 

Practice,  and  much  of  it,  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  ensure  our  “  gamesters  ”  entrance 
into  the  different  associations. 

On  Friday,  the  19th,  at  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Rev.  J.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  late 
Rector  of  Boston  College,  delivered  a  very 
eloquent  sermon  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  trust  that  the  same  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  Rose  Hill’s  last  year  will  accom¬ 
pany  them  during  ’84  and  ’85.  With  the 
present  team  they  ought  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  best  of  College  nines.  Practice  ! 
practice ! 

The  Monthly  can  be  had  at  the  “store,” 
in  First  Division  play  hall,  room  No.  1. 

Subscription  and  donation  lists  are  now 
open  at  “  Cori’s.” 

We  sympathize  with  our  “Sweetsburg” 
representative,  who  came  on  time,  instead  of 
a  week  behind. 

Let  the  old  members  of  the  Dramatic  So¬ 
ciety  strive  to  bring  in  as  many  recruits  as 
possible  before  Thanksgiving  play. 

We  miss  the  pleasant  smile  of  ourcollabo- 
rateur  of  last  year.  Alas  !  the  poor  health 
of  our  handsome  reporter  obliges  him  to 
winter  in  a  Southern  clime. 

A  large  number  of  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  took  advantage  of  a  leisure  vacation 
hour  to  come  and  see  us.  Our  most  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  was  the  Rev.  S.J.  Perry,  who, 
after  having  been  present  at  the  meeting  of 
scientists  both  in  Montreal  and  Philadelphia, 
stopped  off  here  on  his  way  to  Yale  and 
Harvard,  whence  he  was  booked  to  lecture 
in  Halifax  before  his  departure  for  Europe. 
The  Rev.  Fr.  Perry  is  probably  the  most 
prominent  astronomer  of  England,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  leading  astronomical  societies 
of  Europe.  He  is  attached  to  Stonyhurst 
College,  Lancashire,  England.  He  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  his  inspection  of 
our  buildings,  and  old  as  Stonyhurst  College 
is,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  we  took  the  lead  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tion. 

We  were  glad  to  see  George  McCreery, 
A.  B.,  the  honor  man  of  ’74,  now  a  Surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  stationed  in  the  Far 
West.  He  was  accompanied  by  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  A.  B.,  ’75. 
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William  Burke,  A.  B.,  ’46,  is  dead,  and  is 
buried  behind  the  Pro-Cathedral  of  Harris- 
burgh.  Pa. 

What  was  Hugh  O'Neill  doing  on  King’s 
Square,  St.  John,  N.  B.? 

Jas.  Butler,  A.  B.,  '84,  is  rusticating  in  his 
beautiful  villa  at  Bedford,  N.  S.  We  hear 
that  he  traveled  long  distances  during  the 
heated  term,  and  of  course  we  look  to  his 
facile  pen  for  an  immediate  contribution  to 
these  columns. 

Our  exchanges  are  very  slow  in  appearing. 
Thus  far  we  have  received  onlv  the  Catholic 
Fireside  and  that  energetic  weekly,  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lyons,  A.  M.,  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  has  presented  our  “Month¬ 
ly”  Library  with  a  complimentary  copy  of 
his  drama  in  four  acts,  “  The  Prodigal  Law 
Student,”  for  male  characters  only.  We 
have  not  as  yet  had  the  leisure  to  peruse  it, 
but  we  think  that  if  any  writer  is  competent 
to  produce  a  drama  which  would  tell  on  a 
College  stage,  it  is  certainly  one  who,  like 
Mr.  Lyons,  has  been  long  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  ways  and  doings,  and 
likes  and  dislikes,  of  College  students.  Mr. 
Lyons  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  College 
drama. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  following  is  the  status  of  last  year's 
graduates:  Thos.  Roche,  D.  O'Dwyer,  John 
Downey.  P.  R.  Cuniffe,  and  John  Halligan 
have  either  entered  or  are  about  to  enter 
some  theological  seminary.  Jas.  Butler, 
Thos.  Dunne,  and  Jno.  Murphy  have  as  yet 
come  to  no  decision.  Wm.  O’Malley,  Jas. 
Walsh,  and  Fr.  Giddings  are  on  the  actual 
staff  of  St.  John's.  William  R.  Walsh  has 
gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  on 
1st  Division  : — Billiard  Room,  Alex.  Quack- 
enboss,  Treasurer ;  Frank  Cordero,  Treas¬ 
urer;  Geo.  Leitner,  Recording  Secretary; 
Wm.  Howley,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Geo.  Plunkett,  Maurice  Lennon, Patrick  Hop¬ 
kins.  Reading  Room,  Jas.  Quinn,  President ; 
Jno.  Mead,  Vice-President;  M.  Fitzpatrick, 
Treasurer;  Jno.  Troy,  Secretary;  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  Recording  Secretary ;  Coleman 
Lydon,  Librarian;  Wm.  Ryan,  Superintend¬ 
ent ;  Frank  Timmins,  Ignatius  Montesinos, 
Jno.  McGuire.  Base  Ball,  Michael  Holland, 
President;  Louis  Adams,  Vice-President; 
James  Lawless,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Wm.  Gomm,  Recording  Secretary;  Jos. 
Fitzpatrick,  Scorer;  Ed.  Butler,  Chas.  Mc- 
Cusker. 


RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  &  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  12d  St.  &  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Frintinj  House  IstiMii  M 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 


Special  Attention  given  to  this  (.'lass  of  Work. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapte<!  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  layered  witti  a  share  of  College  and  ijoiiety 
patronage.  ITB^Esli mates  lurnished  (  n  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 


25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO. 


Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


L  jrOljlA  ColIctJC, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69. 


James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’8o. 


DEVLIN  &  FOX, 

ptmjnrijs  &  {l  oimiicllora  at  jj  am, 

Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St, 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YOIIK. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Nov.  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  In  general. 

Parties  will  nnd  all  the  delleni  les  of  the  season 
serve  !  up  In  the  best  manmr,  aud  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOiUAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

1  ictures  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  Halt  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  <  qual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO. 


by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 
and  commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A  separate  Class  of  Book-keep¬ 
ing  has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col¬ 
lege  lias  opened  a  special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 


A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  (f  COAL, 

Yard,  521  A:  523  W.  55th  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  C.TY 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  Including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding . §142.50 

Music . .  30.00 


For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg¬ 
ing  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, . $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, .  30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  -  10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half  Boarders. . 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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HART  &  BENDER 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOM  3  : 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices : 

509  Madison  Avenue, 

AND 

No.'  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Messrs.  HART  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

“Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39th  Street  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  t.  a.  hart,  h.  p.  bender. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 

JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO. 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  CIGARS, 

And  Jobbers  in  Manufactured  Tobaccos. 
1062  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Joseph  Magnus  N 0 W  York.  Louis  Magnus 

HENRY  S.  HERR  WAN  &  CO., 

Succ’rs  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac., 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


V.  SCHLAEFER, 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Cor.  42<1  St.  and  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York- 

LOUIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 


MEN’S  FINE  FURNISHINGS 

546  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  KLUGr, 

FIEST-CLASS 

Shaving  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Directly  Opposite 

Fordham  Station. 


A,  G.  WOODRUFF  &  00., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  and  Straw  Hats, 

626  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


ANT.  13  OU  ID  ERA, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars, 

Smoking  and  Chewing  Tobacco, 

771  SECOND  AVENUE, 

Bet.  4ist  &  42 d  Sts.  NEW  YORK. 


D.  DAVIS  &  SON, 

DINING  ROOMS, 

119  3E AST  42d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Nr.  Grand  Central  Depot. 


TABLES  RESERVED  FOR  LADIES. 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  St.,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

-^SPORTING  GOOOS.^ 

Established  over  20  Years. 

Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium 
Goods  a  Specialty. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

“  “  X  Sleeve  Shirt .  2  75 

“  long  “  “  .  .  3  00 

“  Jersey  with  collar .  4  00 

“  Knee  Tights .  2  50 

“  long  “  3  00 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn 
Tennis  Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Dura¬ 
bility. 

R.  M.  WALTERS’ 
NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  rrany  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  there  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWEK. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  &  Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  MACMANUS. 


T.  MACMANUS. 


F.  MACMANUS  &  SONS, 
jil a®1  iv  is? 3hl 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

Dealers  in  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Exchange  on  the  United  States. 
Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 


CHIHUAHUA 


MEXICO. 
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JOHN  MURPHY 


HENRY  HUSS. 


JOHN  T.  HUSS. 


Tuned,  Repaired  and  Rebuilt  on  tlie 
most  approved  principles. 

Thirty  years’  practical  experience  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
London  and  New  York,  formerly  Tuner  to  the  Opera 
Rehearsals  in  London,  Mendelsohn  Union,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  most  eminent  artists.  Is  honored  with  the  patronage 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Country  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to. 

M.  MARKS, 

PIANO-FORTE  MAKER, 
Office,  106  E.  126th  Street,  New  York. 


CARPENTER  &  BUILDER 

155  &  157  East  44tli  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  Third  Aves.  New  York. 

MIEK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  &  Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  &  Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


HTTSS  BROS., 

RESTAURANT 

GRAND  CENTRAL,  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R., 

42d  St.  &  4th  Ave..  New  York. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Ufirui  RDM 

PURR?  Rplinlilp 

Plntliinpn  Broadway  and  HoustonSt, 

VUuijL  DliUJ 

itlGno,  nidi 

UlUlltlulu,  Eighth  Ave,  and  42d  St 

SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  J4,  St  James  Sweet  Capo- 
tai  Cork  Monthpiece,  Kinney  Pros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Snaking  Tobacco,  cut 
<  xpressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell.  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Caurigan,  Marcus  J.  McLouohlin. 

JfljaEjS  0hWELIi  4  C0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 


S.  ABRAHAM’S 

Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 

48  E,  42(1  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  &  Plug  Tobacco,  Snuffs,  Pipes,  &c. 
Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO. 


W@>WmWAM  wmw&z 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  ail 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 
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PURPOSELESS. 

md  a  wish,  t’was  in  my  boyhood’s  years, 

>  do  some  master  deed  for  human  kind; 

i  tell  some  tale  that  soften  would  to  tears 
le  hardened  soul,  that  with  repentant  mind 
ist  might  it  cleave  unto  its  Maker,  God; 

)  rouse  to  life  with  soul  inspiring  speech 
y  nation,  place  within  its  venturous  reach 
lir  Freedom  in  whose  cause  ancestral  swords 
ere  bared  and  gleamed  the  light  of  warring  hordes, 
it  life’s  uncertain  maze  with  feeble  steps  1  trod, 
ith  aimless  plucking  of  some  wayside  flowers, 
ith  thoughts  which  inly  burning  no  light  gave 

>  cheer  the  night  of  man  in  starless  hours; 
fruitless  growth  I  sink  into  the  grave. 

O. 

HE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE. 

(continued.) 

It  is  true  that  the  works  cited  by 
,usebius  are  no  longer  extant,  and  that 
e  was  a  Christian  writer  of  the  time  of 
bnstantine  the  Great;  but  these  au- 
lorities  do  not  deserve  any  the  less 
redit  on  that  account,  for  when  Eusebius 
rote  the  authorities  quoted  by  him  were 
ill  in  existence,  and  could  easily  be 
jompared  with  his  quotations.  Besides, 
s  Eusebius  wrote  for  pagans  who  were 
onversant  with  the  works  which  he 
uoted,  he  could  not  afford  to  practice 
ay  deception.  But  this  tradition  has 
een  confirmed  by  late  discoveries  among 
re  ruins  of  ancient  Chaldean  cities, 
'olonel  Rawlinson  found  tablets  at 
iorsippa  marked  with  cuneiform  charac- 
:rs,  whereon  Nabuchodonosor,  speaking 
f  the  dispersion,  says  that,  “  they  began 
'ithout  finishing;  that  an  earthquake 
nd  thunder  shook  the  tower,  which 
rumbled  to  pieces  and-  formed  hills, 
nd  that  they  had  expressed  their 
aoughts  in  confusion.” 

So  much  for  the  positive  proof  of  our 
besis;  as  to  the  numerous  objections 
rought  against  it,  they  may  all  be  re- 
uced  to  two  principal  ones.  Very  well, 
ay  our  adversaries,  we  grant  all  you  say, 
ut  how  do  you  account  for  the  manifold 
ifferences  in  color,  formation  of  the 
keleton  and  cranium,  length  of  limbs 
nd  quality  of  hair,  that  we  notice  among 
be  peoples  of  the  earth?  How,  we  ask 
hem  in  answer,  do  you  account  for  the 
lanifold  differences  among  dogs  and 
abbits?  How  is  it  that  the  French 
urkey  of  to-day  bears  scarcely  any  re- 
emblance  to  its  American  progenitors? 
low  account  for  numerous  kinds  of 
offee  that  we  have  seen  generated  from 


one  plant?  How?  Ah!  there  we  must 
stop.  Of  few  things  in  this  world  do  we 
know  the  real  how.  Yet,  “Non  sunt 
neganda  clara  propter  obscura;”  we 
don’t  know  how  these  changes  take 
place,  but  we  know  the  fact,  they  do 
take  place.  Every  being  tends  to  re¬ 
produce  itself  exactly,  but  circumstances 
work  alterations.  We  have  seen  that 
the  principal  marks  of  unity  are  always 
present,  and  the  exact  characteristics  of 
the  progenitors  reappearing  at  regular 
intervals.  The  operating  circumstances, 
responsible  for  these  great  alterations 
mentioned  above,  are  those  of  soil, 
climate,  condition  of  health,  manner  of 
living  and  inter-marriages.  If  the  influ¬ 
ences  are  so  great  now,  in  this  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  when  man  is  so  well 
able  to  protect  himself  against  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather  and  the  effects 
of  change  of  climate,  what  must  they 
have  been  when  after  the  dispersion, 
people  lived  wild,  without  the  mitigating 
conditions  of  things  now  existing?  Now 
it  is  certain  and  obvious  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  facts  attested  by  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses,  that  animals  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  to  form  one  species,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  divide  into 
varieties  as  distinct  as  those  observable 
in  the  human  species.  For  instance,  as 
to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  those  of  the 
mastiff  and  Italian  greyhound  differ  from 
one  another  far  more  than  those  of  the 
European  and  negro.  Blumenbach  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  skull  of  the  wild  boar 
does  not  differ  less  from  the  tame  swine’s, 
its  undoubted  descendant,  than  those  of 
any  two  human  races  from  one  another. 
In  every  species  of  domestic  animal 
varieties  as  striking  will  be  found.  Pigs 
left  to  wander  in  the  woods  loose  all 
marks  of  domesticity;  the  head  recedes, 
the  ears  become  long  and  erect,  the 
color  perfectly  black.  Under  the  same 
conditions  all  horses  put  on  a  chestnut 
color.  The  changes  in  color  and  struct¬ 
ure  of  hair  are  very  remarkable.  All 
the  fowls  and  dogs  in  Guinea  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Beckman,  as  black  as  the 
inhabitants.  The  Roman  ox  is  invar¬ 
iably  gray,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
the  breed  is  mostly  red;  swine  and  sheep 
are  in  Italy  chiefly  black,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  countries,  white  is  their 
prevailing  hue.  In  Corsica  horses,  dogs 
and  other  animals  become  beautifully 
spotted,  and  the  carriage  dog,  with  which 


we  are  all  acquainted,  belongs  to  that 
country.  Every  attempt  to  produce 
wool  in  the  West  Indies  has  failed,  be¬ 
cause  sheep  if  transported  thither  entirely 
lose  their  wool  and  become  coveredVith 
hair.  This  is  the  same  in  other  hot 
climates.  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  tells  us  “that  sheep  in 
Guinea  have  so  little  resemblance  to 
those  of  Europe,  that  a  stranger,  unless 
he  heard  them  bleat,  could  hardly  tell 
what  animals  they  were,  being  covered 
only  with  light  brown  and  black  hair 
like  a  dog.”  Other  animals  are  subject 
to  this  change,  for  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  dogs  and  horses  carried  into  the 
hills  from  India,  are  soon  covered  with 
wool  like  the  shawl-goats  of  that  climate. 
And  scientists  prove  that  if  we  look  to 
the  general  form  and  structure  of  animals 
we  shall  find  them  subject  to  the  great¬ 
est  variations.  We  have  one  very  re¬ 
markable  example,  that  of  a  breed  of 
sheep  reared  in  New  England  and  known 
as  the  otter  breed.  It  sprang  up  from  an 
accidental  variety,  or  deformity,  in  one 
animal — that  of  crooked  legs;  and  was  so 
perpetuated  by  generation  as  to  produce 
a  whole  flock  of  crooked-legged  sheep. 
These  examples  prove  that  accidental 
varieties  may  not  only  be  produced,  but, 
what  is  much  more  to  our  purpose  may 
be  propagated.  The  reasoning  sanction¬ 
ed  by  these  facts  presents  a  strong 
ground  of  analogy,  applicable  to  the 
human  species;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
varities  as  great  may  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  transmitted  by  descent  among 
men  as  among  inferior  animals.  May 
we  not  then  consider  it  at  least  as  highly 
probable  that  the  same  causes — soil, 
climate,  habits,  inter-mixture,  etc., 
which  produce  these  marked  differences 
among  animals,  may  similarly  operate 
among  men,  and  produce  no  less  striking 
and  lasting  results?  The  other  objec¬ 
tion  is,  if  the  human  race  is  one  in  its 
species,  how  came  inhabitants  in  parts 
of  the  world  so  vastly  far  apart,  on 
islands  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  mainland?  How,  they  ask,  do 
you  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  Oceanica?  How  came  they 
there,  without  any  knowledge  of  winds, 
currents  and  constellations?  Yes;  but 
were  these  people  always  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  now  found?  I  think  we  have 
proved  the  contrary.  Some  suppose 
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these  islands  to  be  but  the  remaining 
parts  of  submerged  continents.  Mr.  W m. 
Ellis,  an  English  missionary,  makes  the 
Melanesians  come  from  the  American 
Continent — nearly  1,500  miles — by  the 
aid  of  winds  and  currents;  but  he  does 
not  inquire  whether  they  have  the  char¬ 
acteristic  traits  of  the  New  World.  He 
brings  the  Malays  from  Asia.  But  the 
black  Australians  and  Papuans,  where 
did  they  come  from?  Surely  from  Africa 
and  the  East.  For,  as  it  will  be  seen 
from  reference  to  a  map  of  Oceanica, 
Malesia  touches  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  Melanesia  is  intimately  connected 
with  Malesia.  But  how  did  people  get 
to  the  Sandwich  Isands,  to  Samoa  and 
New  Zealand?  Our  objectors  get  out 
of  the  difficulty — if  it  be  a  difficulty;  for 
reference  to  the  map  of  those  islands 
soon  obviates  all  trouble — by  saying  they 
were  created  there  at  different  times. 
How  then  explain  the  similarity  of  traits 
in  public  and  private  life,  customs, 
languages,  traditions?  These  people  are 
a  mixture  of  white,  yellow  and  black 
races;  yet  the  Javanese  and  Sandwich 
Islanders,  but  for  their  costume,  can 
scarcely  be  told  apart.  All  the  languages 
of  Madagascar,  Wai-Hoa,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  form 

evidently  one  family.  In  the  religious 

worship  of  all  these  people  there  are 
traces  of  the  same  true  God — One  Un¬ 
created,  Ruler  of  all.  Besides  the 
history  of  these  people  shows  them  to 
have  been  adventurous  and  hardy;  and 
hence  what  was  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  where  we  find  them?  Ah!  but 
the  Americans;  how  account  for  them? 
In  the  first  place,  ethnographers  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  immense 
number  of  American  dialects  to  one 
family.  Then  we  have  the  traditions  of 
the  Americans  themselves,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wiseman,  describe  them  as  a 
migratory  people  proceeding  southward 
from  the  north-west.  The  Tolteks, 
then  the  seven  tribes  as  they  were  called, 
the  Checheneks  and  the  Azteks,  are  all 
represented  in  Mexican  history  as  suc¬ 
cessive  nations  arriving  in  Anahuac,  or 
Mexico,  In  the  hierographic  pictures 
exhibiting  the  migration  of  the  Azteks 
they  are  represented  as  crossing  a  sea, 
which  scientists  claim  to  be  the  Gulf  of 
California;  a  circumstance  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  way  they 
came.  Moreover,  navigation  was  known 
from  the  earliest  ages;  and  ships  could 
easily  be  driven  by  storms  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other.  In  December, 
1731,  a  boat  laden  with  wine,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  crew  of  six  men,  entered  the  port 
of  St.  Joseph,  situated  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  River; 
this  boat  had  been  driven  thither  by  a 
storm  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  situa- 
ated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 
Besides,  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  great 
continent  between  Africa  and  America 
called  Atlantis,  by  Plato  and  other  an¬ 
cient  writers.  That  this  tradition  is  not 


all  fiction  may  be  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  Sargasso  Sea,  of  which  Columbus 
was  so  much  afraid,  extended  much 
farther  than  at  present,  and  was  full  of 
sunken  rocks  of  which  no  traces  remain. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  several  ancient 
writers,  and  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  a  sinking  of  the  bottom  in  that 
part  of  the  ocean.  Secondly  the  com¬ 
putation  of  time  among  the  Americans 
is  too  much  like  that  of  Eastern  Asia  to 
be  merely  accidental.  But  a  comparison 
of  the  zodiac  of  the  Thibetans,  Monguls 
and  Japanese,  with  the  names  given  by 
the  Americans  to  the  days  of  the  month 
should  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  The 
identical  signs,  in  both  continents,  are 
the  tiger,  hare,  serpent,  ape,  dog  and 
bird.  Now  these  signs  are  perfectly 
arbitrary,  and  could  not  have  been  purely 
accidental  to  both  peoples.  This  strik¬ 
ing  coincidence  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Mexican 
signs  wanting  in  the  Tartar  zodiac,  are 
found  in  the  Hindoo  Shastras — a  kind 
of  religious  treatise — in  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  positions.  Lastly,  were  all  else 
wanting,  the  clear  traditions,  so  vividly 
preserved  among  the  Americans  of  man’s 
early  history  of  the  flood,  and  the  dis¬ 
persion  are  too  exactly  conformable  to 
those  of  the  Old  World  to  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Americans. 
Volumes  might  be  written  cn  this  sub 
ject  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
but  I  fear  I  have  drawn  too  much  on 
your  patience  already.  However,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  could 
scarcely  have  been  briefer.  The  only 
originality  I  can  claim  for  this  paper  is 
the  manner  of  arranging  the  matter,  for 
I  have  drawn  copiously  from  many 
sources,  but  chiefly  from  Wiseman’s 
“.Science  and  Religion,”  and  the  learned 
French  scientist,  Quatrefages.  To  sum 
up  in  a  word  then,  we  have  applied  the 
infallible  test  of  the  unity  of  species — 
crossing — to  man,  and  we  have  found 
him  everywhere,  under  all  circumstances, 
productive;  we  have  found  him  one  in 
his  language,  equally  one  in  his  moral 
traits.  We  have  examined  the  ancient 
traditions,  and  everywhere  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  fall  of  man,  the  promise  of 
a  Divine  Redeemer,  the  deluge  and  the 
dispersion;  a  coincidence  on  universal 
facts  unexplainable  unless  we  admit  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
seen  that  climate,  manner  of  life  and 
inter-marriages,  are  amply  sufficient 
causes  to  explain  all  the  varities  and 
peculiarities  noticeable  among  men;  and 
lastly,  we  found  indisputable  evidences  of 
howOceanica  and  America  were  peopled. 
Thus  have  we  answered  the  questions 
with  which  we  began.  If  the  arguments 
used  have  not  seemed  conclusive,  the 
fault  has  been  in  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  them;  for  of  themselves  they 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  man  is  one 
in  his  species,  that  we  are  all  members 
of  one  universal  family. 

J.  B.  A.  B.,  ’84. 


SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZES  PRO¬ 
GRAMMES. 

(continued.) 

ENGLISH  PROGRAMME. 


CLASSICS. 

Wfitten  Themes :  A  letter  to  a  friend  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  favor. 

Grammar  :  (a.)  Analyze  the  following  sentence 
from  Johnson: 

“  Rasselas  could  not  catch  the  fugitives,  with 
his  utmost  efforts;  but,  resolving  to  weary  by 
perseverence  him  whom  he  could  not  surpass  in 
speed,  he  pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
stopped  his  course.” 

( b .)  Correct  the  following  false  Syntax: 

1.  Ilim  having  ended  his  discourse,  the  as¬ 
sembly  dispersed 

2.  The  first  proposal  was  essentially  different 
and  inferior  to  the  second, 

3.  Bid  the  boys  to  come  in  immediately. 

(r.)  Punctuate  the  following: 

1.  He  who  lives  always  in  public  cannot  * 
live  to  his  own  soul  whereas  he  who  retires  re¬ 
mains  calm. 

2.  Therefore  behold  even  I  I  will  utterly 
forget  you. 

3.  Yea  he  warmeth  himself  and  saith  aha 
I  am  warm. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Written  themes:  Describe  moonlight  on  a  - 
mountain. 

Grammar:  1.  What  are  the  principal  figures 
of  Syntax  ? 

2.  What  is  versification ?  Quantity?  Rhyme? 

A  poetic  foot?  The  principal  English  feet? 
Their  definitions  ?  Scansion  ?  Scan  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Shakespeare  given  below. 

Macbeth,  [aside.  ]  Time,  thou  anticipatest  my 
dread  exploit: 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  hand.  And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 
and  done. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surpass: 

Seize  upon  Fife;  give  to  the  edge  o’  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  to  his  line.  No  boasting  like  a 
fool  : 

This  deed  I’ll  do  before  this  purpose  cool. 

Compose  or  quote  four  lines  of  Trochaic  Tet¬ 
rameter  and  rhyming  alternately. 

RHETORIC. 

(1.)  Give  a  Literary  Analysis  of 
Break,  Break,  Break. 

1.  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold,  grave  stones,  O  !  Sea  ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

2.  O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

3.  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 

But,  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  a  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

4.  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  !  Sea ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

(2.)  What  was  the  effect  of  Anglo-Saxon  oc¬ 
cupation  on  English  Literature  ?  Of  the  Norman 
invasion?  Characteristics  of  English  Literature 
from  1250-1350  A.  D.?  Principal  writers  between 
1580-1880  A,  d.?  What  was  the  state  of  American 
Colonial  Literature?  The  first  book  published 
in  America  ?  Difference  between  Irving  and 
Goldsmith  ?  Effect  of  so-called  Reformation  on 
English  Literature  ?  The  good  and  bad  aspects 
of  zEstheticism  in  Literature  ? 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Analyze  the  following  Speech  of  Marulhts  : 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest 
brings  he  home? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 
things  ! 

O,  you  had  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 

To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome  : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey ’s  blood? 
Begone  ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Style  :  Its  definition  and  kinds. 

Literature  :  Its  definition,  end  and  divisions. 
Poetry  :  Its  definition  and  divisions  with  defin¬ 
itions.  Difference  between  the  beautiful  and 
sublime. 

Rhetoric:  The  parts  of  a  discourse,  with  defin¬ 
itions. 


For  a  piece  of  unheard  of  audacity 
commend  us  to  the  “  Christian  at  work  ” 
which  so  silently  swamped  the  brilliant 

Continent”  and  thought  to  satisfy 
leterary  readers  with  narrow  sectarian 
journalism.  A  paper  so  decidedly  secta¬ 
rian  as  is  the  “  Christian  at  work” 
should  never  introduce  itself  to  any 
household  without  first  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  its  coming  there  would 
be  welcome.  Its  visit  to  us  is  most 
certainly  not  welcome  and  while  we  de¬ 
plore  the  straits  to  which  Mr.  Tourgee 
has  been  reduced  we  cannot  but  put 
forth  a  disclaimer  against  his  having 
chosen  so  undesirable  a  substitute  as 
the  “Christian  at  work.” 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  called  upon 
to  note  the  sudden  and  unexpected  de¬ 
mise  of  one  of  our  comrades  who  on 
17th  June,  after  a  seven  years  residence 
within  St.  John’s,  tread  with  a  light  and 
happy  step  the  path  which  was  to  lead 
him  into  the  world.  In  this  issue  we 
have  again  to  give  expression  to  our 
sentiments  of  deep  sorrow  in  announcing 
to  our  readers  the  death  of  one  of  our 
■  younger  associates.  On  Oct.  6th  a  very 
edifying  and  little  Catholic  Epistle  was 
received  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  informing 
him  of  the  death  of  Master  M.  J.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  who,  last  year,  was  a  student  on 
3d  Division.  He  was  a  light-hearted 
and  a  sweetly  disposed  boy.  Kind  to  his 
companions  and  obedient  to  his  superiors 
he  won  for  himself  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  all.  Though  missed  by  his 
playmates,  nevertheless  we  rejoice  that 
one  so  young  dying  a  most  happy  death 
has  gone  to  meet  the  reward  which 
awaited  his  tender  years.  R.  I.  P. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

DURING  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

AN  “ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COL¬ 
LEGE,  DEC.  15th,  1863,  BY  JOHN  R.  G. 

HASSARD. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Association  ; 

In  the  course  of  my  lecture  this  after¬ 
noon  I  shall  have  to  do  with  none  of 
those  great  questions  which  have  divided 
the  opinions  of  historians;  with  none  of 
those  momentous  events  which  have  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  nations.  I  shall  have 
to  describe  to  you  neither  intrigues  of 
state  nor  great  conflicts  in  the  field. 
The  most  important  feats  of  arms  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  allude,  had  they 
happened  in  these  sanguinary  days, 
would  scarcely  have  been  deemed  worth 
half  a  column’s  space  in  our  morning 
newspapers.  Yet  the  subject  well  de¬ 
serves  your  attention;  first,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  history  of  our  native  land; 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  country  immediately 
about  us.  I  propose,  in  short,  to  set 
before  you  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
Westchester  County.  You  will  find 
that  many  localities  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar  are  classic  spots  in  the  annals 
of  America;  that  there  is  hardly  a  little 
stream  or  grass-grown  lane  in  all  the 
Southern  part  of  the  county  which  has  not 
been  the  scene  of  conflict;  hardly  an  old 
house  with  which  some  thrilling  incident 
of  the  war  is  not  associated;  I  might 
almost  say,  hardly  a  commanding  hill 
upon  which  the  antiquary  may  not  still 
trace  the  marks  of  an  ancient  camp,  or 
the  lines  of  a  ruined  fortification. 

The  great  drama  of  t'he  Revolution 
had  barely  opened  when  the  country 
around  Fordham  became  a  centre  of 
interest;  partly  on  account  of  its  position 
on  the  roads  which  connected  New  York 
‘City  with  the  North  and  East,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  Tory  proclivites  of 
many  of  its  most  influential  inhabitants. 
But  to  understand  properly  the  series  of 
operations  which  were  soon  to  confer  an 
additional  importance  upon  the  range  of 
beautiful  hills  which  lie  just  before  us, 
stretching,  like  a  back-bone,  as  Irving 
expresses  it,  through  the  country,  we 
must  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  previous 
occurences  on  Manhattan  Island. 

On  the  4th  of  February  1775,  Maj. 
Gen."  Charles  Lee  took  possession  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  prepared  to  de 
fend  it  against  an  anticipated  attack  by 
the  British  forces.  The  main  armies  of 
both  parties,  commanded  by  Washington 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  Gage,  and  after- 
J  wards  Howe,  on  the  other,  were  long 
busied  at  Boston;  but  no  sooner  had  that 
city  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists, 
than  both  hastened  to  New  York.  Wash¬ 
ington  arrived  cn  the  13th  of  April  17  16. 
He  found  much  to  be  done.  King’s 
Bridge,  then  the  only  gate  of  communica 


and  many  important  points  on  the  North 
and  East  Rivers  were  entirely  un¬ 
defended.  A  body  of  some  1400  New 
York  militia,  under  General  George 
Clinton,  and  500  Pennsylvanians,  under 
Gen.  Mifflin  were  stationed  at  King’s 
Bridge  Fort  Washington  was  built  on 
the  heights  of  Manhattan  Island  now 
called  by  that  name;  Fort  Lee  was 
thrown  up  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Hudson;  and  as  a  further  bar  to  the 
ascent  of  the  river  by  a  British  fleet, 
General  Putnam  moored  in  the  stream 
between  these  two  works  some  obstruct¬ 
ions  which  he  imagined  to  be  of  the 
most  formidable  description. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  General  Howe, 
with  the  British  army  which  Washington 
had  driven  out  of  Boston,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  from  Halifax,  landed  on 
Staten  Island  near  the  present  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  a  few  days  later,  his  brother, 
Lord  Howe,  arrived  from  England  in 
command  of  a  fleet.  The  attack  was 
made,  as  Washington  supposed  it  would 
be  made,  by  way  of  Long  Island.  The 
Americans  near  Brooklyn  were  defeated 
with  severe  loss  and  driven  within  their 
lines;  and  while  the  victorious  enemy 
prepared  to  carry  these  works  by  regular 
approaches,  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Hud¬ 
son,  unceremoniously  passed  through 
General  Putnam’s  barrier,  and  got  in 
readiness  to  land  troops  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  island  and  assail  the  colonists 
in  the  rear.  Then  was  effected  that 
famous  retreat,  by  which  Washington 
brought  his  whole  force  across  the  East 
river  before  the  movement  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  British  coming  down  to  the 
landing  just  as  the  last  boat  got  beyond 
musket  shot.  The  City  however  was 
now  untenable;  and  in  a  council  of  war 
on  the  12th  of  September,  Washington 
determined  to  withdraw  to  Harlem 
Heights,  leaving  Putnam  to  hold  the 
city  with  a  rear  guard  until  the  last 
moment.  The  movement  was  made 
none  too  soon.  The  enemy  had  already 
landed  detachments  upon  Ward’s  and 
Randall’s  Islands  with  the  intention  of 
getting  into  Washington’s  rear  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  supplies.  On  the  15th,  a 
large  body  of  British  troops  crossed  over 
from  Long  Island  and  landed  at  Kip’s 
Bay,  or  what  is  now  the  foot  of  34th 
Street.  There  were  two  brigades  of 
Americans  at  the  ferry,  but  terrified  at 
the  imposing  array  of  disciplined  soldiers, 
these  raw  militia  fled  in  confusion,  many 
of  them  without  firing  a  gun,  as  soon  as 
the  advanced  guard  of  fifty  men  stepped 
foot  upon  the  shore.  Washington  strove 
in  vain  to  rally  them.  Dashing  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  “Are  these  the  men”, 
he  exclaimed,  “  with  whom  I  am  to  de¬ 
fend  America?”  In  his  indignation  he 
forgot  his  danger;  and  the  pursuing  en¬ 
emy  were  distant  from  him  less  than  the 
length  of  this  room,  when  one  of  his 
aides  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and 
forced  him  off  the  field.  In  consequence 


tion  with  the  mainland  had  to  be  secured  I  of  this  panic  flight,  General  Putnam  had 
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much  ado  to  bring  off  his  rear  guard  in 
safety.  He  was  then  at  Independent 
Battery,  near  the  site  of  Centre  Market, 
and  before  he  received  the  order  to  re¬ 
treat,  the  British  had  extended  their 
lines  from  the  East  River  some  distance 
towards  the  Hudson.  We  must  not 
forget  that  in  those  days  there  were  no 
vestiges  of  streets  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  island,  and  Putnam  knew  of  only 
two  roads  out  of  the  city,  both  of  which 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  emergency  the  Americans  owed 
their  safety,  as  they  did  on  more  than 
one  occasion  afterwards,  to  the  unac¬ 
countable  delay  of  General  Howe.  In¬ 
stead  of  pushing  rapidly  across  to  the 
North  River,  he  halted  on  an  eminence 
called  the  Incleberg,  near  the  present 
intersection  of  the  5th  Ave.,  and  36th 
St.,  and  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  major  on 
Putnam’s  staff,  took  advantage  of  this 
mistake  to  pilot  his  General  through  the 
woods  between  Broadway  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  Bloomingdale,  and  thence  to  Har¬ 
lem  Heights.  Before  sunset  the  British 
army  stretched  across  the  island,  from 
Horen’s  Hook  at  the  foot  of  89th  Street 
to  Bloomingdale.  Howe  had  drawn  in 
his  nets  so  carefully  that  the  fish  had 
time  to  escape. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  that  low, 
swampy  plain,  which  lies  between  York- 
ville  and  Harlem,  and  across  which  the 
railroad  is  carried  on  a  long  viaduct. 
Steep,  rocky  hills  bound  this  plain  on 
north  and  south.  The  latter  include 
the  eminences  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Central  Park,  and  prominent  among 
them  the  height  on  which  stands  the  old 
Convent  of  Mount  St.  Vincent.  Along 
this  range  the  British  now  encamped, 
their  line  reaching  from  river  to  river. 
The  low  grounds  just  alluded  to,  known 
as  Harlem  Plains,  separated  them  from 
the  American  army,  which  was  in¬ 
trenched  on  the  hills  to  the  North, 
protected  by  a  double  line  of  redoubts 
and  breast-works.  To  describe  their 
exact  position  would  detain  us  too  long: 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  line  ran 
from  Harlem  River,  near  the  present 
railroad  bridge  to  Manhattanville,  and 
the  second  stretched  across  the  island  a 
little  above  Carmansville.  This  system 
of  double  lines  included  several  detached 
redoubts  and  small  batteries  on  com¬ 
manding  heights,  such  as  Mount  Morris 
at  Harlem,  a  little  ways  below  the  rail¬ 
road  station;  batteries  on  each  side  of 
the  cove  at  Manhattanville;  a  line  of 
works  along  the  heights  on  which  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  stands,  and 
sundry  fortifications  along  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  Rivers,  above  the  principal 
intrenchments,  designed  to  protect  the 
rear.  Not  the  least  important  of  these 
last  named  works  were  those  about 
King’s  Bridge.  The  banks  of  the  Har¬ 
lem,  both  east  and  west  of  the  bridge, 
were  lined  with  redoubts  and  breast¬ 
works.  At  the  bridge  itself,  on  the  New 
York  side,  there  was  a  redoubt  on  the 


hill  at  the  foot  of  which  now  stands  the 
King’s  Bridge  Hotel.  After  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  this  work  was 
strengthened,  and  called  Fort  Prince. 
On  the  Westchester  side,  immediately 
north  of  the  bridge,  was  Fort  Indepen¬ 
dence,  a  square  redoubt  with  bastions. 
On  the  Fordam  side  of  the  valley  there 
were  several  small  works,  which,  like 
many  of  those  already  mentioned,  are 
still  visible.  There  are  earthworks  yet 
standing  on  the  grounds  of  N.  P.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road 
as  one  goes  from  Fordham  to  King’s 
Bridge,  and  others  on  the  Bathgate 
property  on  the  right  hand  side. 

The  hostile  armies  looked  at  eachother 
across  Harlem  Plains  for  about  a  month 
without  a  general  engagement,  though 
not  without  occasional  fighting.  The 
results  of  these  skirmishes  seem  to  have 
convinced  General  Howe  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  position  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
assault.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the 
strategy  in  which  he  so  nearly  succeeded 
after  the  battle  of  Fong  Island,  and  take 
his  foe  in  the  rear.  Leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  garrison  the  city  and  man  his 
advanced  posts,  he  embarked  the  rest  in 
flat-boats,  passed  up  the  East  River,  and 
on  the  12th  of  October  landed  at 
Throg’s  Neck  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  Fort  Schuyler.  Thus  you  will 
perceive  that  the  popular  experiment  of 
“bagging  the  rebels  ”  is  by  no  means  an 
invention  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  sequel  will  show  that  it  succeeded 
no  better  in  old  times  than  it  does  now. 

The  movement  was  not  a  bad  one,  but 
it  was  no  surprise  to  Washington.  He 
had  probably  guessed  the  British  Com¬ 
mander’s  plan  and  matured  his  own  for 
thwarting  it;  for  already,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  a  detachment  of  his  army 
marched  from  Harlem  Heights,  and  on 
the  very  day  that  Howe  landed  on 
Throg’s  Neck  they  were  throwing  up 
intrenchments  at  White  Plains. 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  Gen.  Heath, 
who  now  commanded  the  American 
forces  at  King’s  Bridge,  anticipated  the 
movements  that  were  about  to  take  place, 
and  had,  for  some  time,  been  preparing 
for  them.  On  the  3d  of  October,  he 
writes  in  his  “  Memoirs”,  he  was  engaged 
with  his  brigadiers  in  planning  out  new 
works,  among  which  was  a  redoubt  on 
the  hill  above  Williams’  Bridge — that  is 
to  say,  no  doubt,  on  that  long  ridge  called 
Valentine’s  Hill,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  from 
Williams’  Bridge  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Tuckahoe,  and  may  be  considered  a 
prolongation  of  the  Heights  of  Fordham. 
We  shall  have  several  occasions  to  men¬ 
tion  this  hill  hereafter.  The  same  day 
Heath  examined  Throg’s  Neck,  with  a 
view  of  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 
He  found  the  Neck  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  creek  and  a 
marsh.  At  every  high  tide  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water.  A  bridge  connecting 
with  a  ruined  causeway  across  the  marsh, 


was  the  only  avenue  of  approach,  except 
a  ford  at  the  upper  end  of  the  creek, 
practicable  at  low  water.  At  each  of 
these  points  Heath  stationed  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  picked  men,  those  at  the  cause¬ 
way  having  instructions  to  tear  up  the 
bridge  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force. 
They  performed  their  parts  so  well  that 
the  British  were  repulsed  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross.  Both  parties  threw  up 
fortifications  and  prepared  for  a  general 
engagement,  the  movements  on  the  Am¬ 
erican  side  being  part  of  the  time  under 
the  supervision  of  Washington  himself. 
It  may  have  been  at  this  period  that  the 
commander-in-chief,  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  passed  a  night  in  the 
old  house  which  is  now  the  College  In¬ 
firmary;  though  his  head-quarters  were 
still  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  Col. 
Roger  Morris  Mansion,  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Madame  Jumel,  the  widow 
of  Aaron  Burr.  This  old  house,  a 
splendid  relic  of  the  colonial  period, 
stands  prominently  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Harlem  River  at  Carmansville.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  story 
that  it  was  in  the  parlor  of  your  infirm¬ 
ary  that  Washington  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Major  Andre — a  legend  to 
which,  when  I  was  at  College,  we  students 
clung  with  affectionate  tenacity,  and 
which  I  even  heard  repeated  in  a  public 
address  to  the  graduates  many  years 
ago, — is  most  certainly  untrue.  Ford¬ 
ham  at  the  time  of  Andre’s  execution, 
was  within  the  British  lines. 

Gen.  Howe  remained  in  Throg’s  Neck 
six  days,  and  then,  despairing  of  forcing 
Heath's  position,  re-embarked,  crossed 
Eastchester  Bay,  and  landed  on  Pell’s 
or  Pelham  Neck,  in  a  line  almost  due 
east  from  the  present  village  of  Tremont. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  so  long  as 
Howe  had  command  of  the  waters, 
Washington  could  have  hoped  to  prevent 
his  landing  somewhere  or  other;  but  the 
delay  at  Throg’s  Neck  had  given  him 
time  to  complete  his  preparation,  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Howe 
was  transferring  his  whole  force  to  West¬ 
chester,  the  Americans  evacuated  Har¬ 
lem  Heights,  left  a  garrison  at  Fort 
Washington  and,  crossing  King’s  Bridge, 
took  up  a  position  facing  the  British 
line  of  march,  their  right  resting  on 
Fordham  Heights,  nearly  opposite  the 
College,  and  their  left  on  Valentine’s 
Hill,  not  far  above  William’s  Bridge. 
Gen.  Howe  therefore,  instead  of  getting 
into  his  enemy’s  rear,  found  himself 
little  better  off  than  he  had  been  on 
Manhattan  Island.  On  the  summit  of 
that  long  range  of  hills  before  us  the 
American  army  lay,  strongly  intrenched. 
At  every  suitable  point  breastworks  and 
redoubts  had  been  constructed.  Be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  armies  ran  the 
Bronx,  which,  before  its  character  had 
been  changed  by  the  numerous  mill- 
dams  which  now  render  it  so  shallow  in 
many  places  that  a  child  can  easily  ford 
it,  seems  to  have  been  considered  no 
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contemptible  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
a  hostile  force. 

The  next  few  days  were  passed  in 
manoeuvres  on  both  sides;  Howe  push¬ 
ing  forward  his  advance  to  outflank  the 
Americans  on  the  north,  and  Washington 
extending  his  left  with  such  skill  and 
rapidity  as  invariably  to  thwart  him. 
The  result  of  these  movements  was  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Americans  had 
formed  a  chain  of  fortified  camps  ex¬ 
tending  from  Fordham  to  White  Plains, 
a  distance  of  13  miles.  Washington 
was  constantly  in  the  saddle,  choosing 
sites  for  redoubts,  or  superintending  the 
frequent  attacks  upon  the  British  out¬ 
posts  and  detached  parties  by  which  it 
was  his  policy  both  to  harass  the  enemy’s 
march  and  to  inspirit  his  own  troops. 
The  Americans,  in  fact,  disheartened  by 
their  recent  defeats;  half-clad;  half-fed; 
half-paid;  unused  to  the  hardships  of 
camp  and  the  restraints  of  discipline;  in 
great  part  officered  by  consummate  ras¬ 
cals  (a  captain  about  this  time  was  cash¬ 
iered  for  stealing  his  men’s  blankets,  and 
surgeons  sold  recommendations  for  fur¬ 
loughs  at  sixpence  a  piece),  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  going  home  in 
disgust.  Gen.  Geoige  Clinton,  a  brave 
downright,  honest,  but  inexperienced 
soldier,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  kind  of 
fighting  but  hard  knocks,  probably  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  and  men,  besides  setting 
an  example  which  military  critics  have 
followed  down  to  the  present  day,  when 
he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend;  “Uncovered 
as  we  are,  daily  on  fatigue,  making  re¬ 
doubts,  fleches,  abatis,  and  retreating 
from  them  and  the  little  temporary  huts 
made  for  our  comfort  before  they  are 
well  finished,  I  fear  will  ultimately  de¬ 
stroy  our  army  without  fighting.”  An 
occasional  skirmish,  in.  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  was  of  almost  vital  consquence. 
In  most  of  these  encounters  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  successful.  On  the  21st, 
Gen.  Howe,  after  repulsing  in  a  spirited 
engagement  an  attack  by  Col.  Glover  of 
Massachusetts,  encamped  about  2  miles 
north  of  New  Rochelle,  his  outposts 
extending  to  Mamaroneck.  At  the  latter 
place  was  a  corps  of  American  loyalists 
called  the  “Queen’s  Rangers”,  under 
command  of  the  renegade  Col.  Robert 
Rogers,  “a  famous  scouter  and  wood- 
hunter,  skilled  in  waylaying,  ambuscade, 
and  sudden  attack”;  a  man  infamous, 
even  in  those  evil  days,  for  many  an  act 
of  perfidy.  Col.  Haslet,  with  750  Dela¬ 
ware  troops  surprised  him  by  night,  and 
brought  away  36  prisoners,  2  flags,  60 
stands  of  arms,  and  other  spoils;  but  the 
old  ranger  himself  stole  away  at  the  first 
fire. 

On  the  22d,  Howe  was  re-enforced  by 
a  division  of  Hessians  under  Gen.  Knyp- 
hausen,  a  regiment  of  waldeckers,  the 
17th  light  dragoons,  and  a  part  of  the 
16th,  and  on  the  25th  broke  camp  and 
tookithe  road  leading  through  Scarsdale  to 
White  Plains.  As  he  detached  none  of  his 


force  on  lateral  expeditions,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  meditated  a  general  en¬ 
gagement.  The  American  troops  were 
immediately  withdrawn  from  all  the  posts 
on  Fordham  Heights  and  Valentine’s 
Hill,  and  concentrated  at  White  Plains. 
Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  Sir  William 
Howe  remained  three  days  idle  between 
White  Plains  and  Scarsdale,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  had  ample  time  to  choose  his 
ground. 

He  posted  his  army  on  a  range  of 
heights  just  above  White  Plains,  facing 
southeast,  the  left  resting  on  a  small, 
deep  pond,  and  the  right  on  the  Bronx. 
This  stream  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the 
eastward  just  at  this  point,  and  on  the 
western  bank,  in  the  hollow  of  the  bend 
rises  an  eminence  called  Chatterton’s 
Hill,  which  overlooked  the  American 
right.  On  the  summit  Washington 
placed  a  regiment  of  militia.  l'he 
heights  occupied  by  the  main  army  were 
intrenched  in  front,  but  the  whole  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  temporary  one,  to  be  changed 
as  soon  as  the  military  stores  collected 
there  could  be  removed.  The  rear¬ 
guard,  under  Gen.  Lee,  had  been  left  on 
the  hill  commanding  King’s  Bridge,  to 
cover  the  removal  of  the  baggage  and 
artillery.  On  Monday  morning,  the 
28th  of  October,  after  marching  all  night 
they  entered  the  camp  at  White  Plains 
with  a  train  of  wagons  four  miles  long. 
They  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the 
American  pickets  were  driven  in,  and 
Washington  had  barely  time  to  re-enforce 
the  militia  on  Chatterton’s  Hill  with  a 
few  troops  in  whom  he  felt  more  confi¬ 
dence,  before  the  British  appeared  on 
the  heights  south  of  the  village,  ad¬ 
vancing  in  two  columns,  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  the  Hessian  General, 
De  Heister.  “F'or  a  time”,  says  Irving 
from  whose  clear  and  graphic  account  of 
this  battle  I  shall  borrow  freely,  “they 
halted  in  a  wheat  field  behind  a  rising- 
ground,  and  the  general  officers  rode  up 
in  the  centre  to  hold  a  consultation. 
Washington  supposed  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  him  in  the  front,  and 
such  indeed  was  their  intention,  but  the 
commanding  height  of  Chatterton’s  Hill 
had  caught  Sir  William’s  eye,  and  he 
determined  first  to  get  possession  of  it.” 
A  brigade  of  Hessians  under  Col.  Rahl 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  Bronx  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  and  ascend  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  while  Gen.  Leslie 
with  another  force  advanced  directly  in 
front.  Fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  a  furious  cannonade  from 
some  heights  on  the  eastern  side,  under 
cover  of  which  Leslies  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  and  charged  up  the  hill. 
But  on  the  hill-top  the  Americans  had 
two  small  cannon  under  command  of  a 
young  captain  of  artillery,  who,  fresh 
from  a  brilliant  career  at  College,  had 
twice  already  won  the  hearty  commen¬ 
dations  of  his  generals.  This  was 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Three  times  his 
field-pieces  were  discharged,  sweeping 


the  advancing  column  from  hill-top  to 
river.  The  British  did  not  venture  a 
fourth  attack,  but  filing  off  to  the  left, 
joined  Raid’s  brigade,  which  had  effect¬ 
ed  a  crossing  below,  and  was  now  about 
to  scale  the  hill  on  the  south.  Before 
this  combined  attack,  Gen  McDougall, 
to  whom  Washington  had  given  the 
command  on  the  hill,  retired,  fighting 
step  by  step,  towards  the  summit,  and 
with  his  handful  of  regulars,  might  then 
have  held  the  ground  had  the  militia 
given  him  support.  A  shot  from  a  British 
cannon  however,  early  in  the  action, 
wounded  one  of  their  number  in  the 
thigh,  and  nearly  put  the  whole  to  flight. 
They  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
rally  behind  a  stone-wall;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  behold  a  troop  of  British 
cavalry  brandishing  their  sabres  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  than  they  broke  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Twice,  even  after  this,  did 
McDougall  repulse  the  assailants,  but  at 
last,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  re¬ 
treated  in  good  order  across  the  Bronx, 
and  re-entered  the  camp.  Instead  of 
pursuing,  the  British  began  to  intrench 
themselves  on  the  hill,  and,  as  if  they 
had  won  glory  enough  for  a  single  day, 
deferred  to  the  morrow  taking  advantage 
of  the  important  position  they  had 
gained.  Once  more  the  procrastination 
of  Howe  and  the  promptness  of  Wash¬ 
ington  were  to  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
American  army.  During  the  night  that 
followed,  the  American  right  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  below  Chatterton’s  Hill,  and 
strongly  posted  on  more  favorable 
ground  further  back.  The  intrench- 
ments  were  doubled;  several  redoubts 
were  built,  and  daylight  disclosed  to 
the  astonished  Howe  a  series  of  new 
works  which  seemed  so  solid  that  he  was 
afraid  to  assault  them.  An  express  was 
sent  to  Harlem  to  order  up  Lord  Percy 
with  re-enforcements,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  British  worked  vigorously  with 
spade  and  pickaxe  to  throw  up  lines  in 
front  of  the  American  camp. 

The  defences  which  so  much  excited 
Sir  William’s  apprehensions  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  corn  stalks,  pulled  from  a 
neighboring  field,  and  piled,  tops  inwards 
with  masses  of  earth  clinging  to  their 
large  roots. 

Lord  Percy  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th,  and  an  assault  was  arranged 
for  the  following  morning;  but  at  mid¬ 
night  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  lasted 
all  the  next  day,  and  suspended  opera¬ 
tions.  Another  surprise  was  in  store  for 
Sir  William  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  November.  The  Americans  had 
withdrawn  in  the  night,  with  all  their 
guns  and  baggage,  to  the  steep  hills  of 
Northcastle,  which  rise  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  Bronx,  some  four  or  five  miles 
north  of  White  Plains.  This  almost 
impregnable  position  had  been  laborious¬ 
ly  fortified  while  Howe  was  waiting  for 
Lord  Percy,  to  assault  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  corn-stalks. 

( Continued  on  page  8.) 
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OUR  READING  ROOM. 

We  run  no  risk  of  being  censured 
when  we  assert  that  1st,  Division  Read¬ 
ing  Room  is  as  well  appointed,  just  as 
inviting,  equally  as  well  stocked  with 
mental  pabulum  and  quite  as  richly 
furnished  as  many  an  apartment  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  fashionable  clubs  of  the  me- 
‘  :opolis.  Dailies,  Weeklies,  Monthlies 
and  Quarterlies  are  strewn  in  lavish  pro¬ 
fusion  over  the  tables.  Every  taste  has 
been  provided  for  and  every  caste  of 
opinion,  political  or  literary — to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  (of  course  of)  socialism,  revolu¬ 
tionism  and  blood  and  thunderism — 
finds  in  some  column  or  page  its  legit- 
mate  representation.  There  is  the 
“  Sun,”  shining  in  undimmed  splendor, 
and  “  Truth,”  moist  and  dripping  from 
her  moss-grown  well.  There  are  the 
“  Times,”  pictured  to  the  very  life,  and 
the  “World,”  with  its  pomps  and  vani¬ 
ties  and  hard-won  experience.  There 
is  a  “  Star  ”  that  twinkles  on  the  broad 
forehead  of  the  morn,  and  a  “  Tribune  ” 
that  shouts  for  Blaine,  and  a  “  Herald,” 
that,  when  permission  is  granted,  lifts  up 
its  voice  for  Grover.  There  are  papers 
that  appeal  chiefly  to  the  eye — with 
pictures  that  weep,  that  smile,  that  laugh 
outright.  Many  of  them  have  traveled 


far  to  be  with  us  ;  have  journeyed  many 
miles  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  have  lain  in 
huge  leather  bags,  in  close  companion¬ 
ship  with  merchandise  from  every  clime, 
and  have  been  within  earshot  of  the 
wind  quarreling  with  Atlantic  billows, 
and  threatening  human  life  with  ship¬ 
wreck  and  death.  What  a  vast  maga¬ 
zine  of  instruction  is  our  reading  room 
in  itself !  How  it  speaks  of  editors 
cudgelling  their  inert  brains  to  provide 
the  people  with  new  facts  and  new 
thoughts  ;  of  strong  arms  guiding  gi¬ 
gantic  machinery  ;  of  all  night  toil  ;  of 
bustling  morning  activity  ;  of  reporto- 
rial  enterprise  and  daring,  by  star  and 
sunlight  ;  of  a  spiritual,  mastering  mind, 
directing  a  million  energies,  and  elabor¬ 
ating  cosmic  order  out  of  seething 
chaos.  Verily,  we  have  progressed  these 
last  fifty  years,  and  the  fertility  of  re¬ 
production  is  amazing.  No  growth  is 
so  marvellous  as  the  growth  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  bantling  such  a  short  time 
ago,  and  now  a  giant  monarch,  compel¬ 
ling  the  service  of  matter  and  mind,  and 
subjecting  everything  and  everyone  to 
its  sway.  These  and  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  rush  into  our  mind  every  time 
we  sit  ourselves  down  in  our  cozy  read¬ 
ing  room  to  peruse  with  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion  the  latest  news.  No  news  for  the 
world  unless  war  and  plague  and  crime. 
What  instinct  in  us  is  it  that  makes  us 
throw  down  our  journal,  disappointed 
unless  we  find  the  details  of  some  catas¬ 
trophe,  some  battle,  some  financial 
crash,  some  murder,  some  suicide  or 
some  of  the  many  other  crimes  that 
make  us  aweary  of  our  miserable  world  ? 
Is  it  curiosity  ?  Or  is  it  that  instinct 
created  by  journalism  itself,  that  instinct 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
must  call  sensationalism,  or  the  instinct 
that  hungers  for  excitement  ?  Ah,  me  ! 
But  the  lights  are  fading  and  the  evening 
comes  on  apace,  and  there  is  a  noise  of 
keys  that  tells  the  doors  are  closing,  and 
that  the  reading  room  will  be  the  abode 
of  silence  and  solitude  till  the  morrow. 

THE  ROSE  HILL’S  WATERLOO. 

After  an  unprecedented  series  of 
victories  the  pride  of  the  College  cam¬ 
pus  lies  very  low,  shorn  of  much  of 
its  glory,  and  with  few  so  poor  as  to  do 
it  reverence.  Evidently  in  the  game 
with  the  Arlingtons,  our  boys  met  their 
match.  From  the  first  moment  of  the 
contest  the  victory  was  clearly  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  possession  of  the  outsiders. 
Errors  without  excuse,  blunders  without 
number,  and  carelessness  and  discour¬ 
agement  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Nor 
is  there  any  palliative  to  offer.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  energetic  captain  might 
account  for  fewer  runs  and  less  alert¬ 
ness,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  frame 
any  kind  of  an  apology  for  the  signal 
defeat  they  suffered.  The  Arlington 
game  was  only  the  logical  result  of  what 
for  some  years  has  been  a  marked  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  conduct  of  the  Rose  Hill 


nine.  For  two  or  three  years  they  seem 
to  have  relied  on  the  prestige  of  their 
predecessors.  Luck  was  altogether  with 
them  in  nearly  every  game  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  confidence — a  fatal  confi¬ 
dence — was  begotten,  which  was  the 
natural  prelude  to  the  utter  downfall  of 
the  other  day.  Let  us  be  honest,  lads, 
and  review  in  a  spirit  of  candor  the 
games  of  last  year.  Every  game  re¬ 
corded  a  victory  for, us,  but  how,  and 
why  ?  We  crossed  bats  either  with  those 
who  were  confessedly  our  inferiors,  or 
certainly  our  equals,  or  again,  perhaps 
with  our  superiors  in  the  game.  No 
credit  can  be  claimed  for  victories 
wrested  from  opponents  who  were 
below  us  in  skill  and  strength.  Once 
we  entered  the  field — our  own  field — 
with  a  “  team  ”  in  all  things  our  equals. 
I  refer  to  the  Alerts,  of  Selon  Hall,  and 
what  was  the  issue  ?  For  a  long  time 
the  result  hung  tremblingly  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Excitement,  which  is  always 
discreditable  .to  veterans,  and  bad  play 
two  or  three  times,  gave  the  Alerts  the 
advantage,  and  for  the  moment  lost  us 
the  game.  In  the  end  we  triumphed — 
most  certainly  triumphed — but  was  it 
superior  playing  on  our  part,  or  a  mani¬ 
festly  wild  throw  on  the  part  of  the  vis¬ 
iting  nine  that  gave  us  the  right  to  claim 
the  laurels?  On  another  occasion  we 
fought  well  against  a  renowned  profes¬ 
sional  club,  and  when  we  had  the  game 
we  lost  it,  and  how?  By  the  same  in¬ 
deliberateness  due  to  excitement,  un¬ 
necessary,  culpable  excitement,  which 
has  either  loaded  us  with  defeat,  or 
lessened  the  honor  of  our  victory  in 
more  than  one  contest.  There  is  then 
a  radical  defect  somewhere  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Practice,  and  concerted, 
frequent  practice  is  what  we  lack. 
Moreover,  all  party  spirit,  all  interested 
motives,  all  consulting  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  in  the  choosing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nine  must  be  discarded.  I 
make  bold  to  assert  that  there  are, 
among  the  seventy  or  eighty  boys  on  1st 
Division,  nine  players,  who,  with  con¬ 
scientious  practice,  might  create  a  base¬ 
ball  club  which  no  university  or  college 
or  amateur  nine  in  the  country  would 
dare  to  encounter,  with  any  chance  of 
victory.  Careless  players,  no  matter 
how  occasionally  brilliant,  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  nine.  Rules,  inexorable 
for  practice,  should  be  framed,  and  fines 
and  even  dismissal  should  be  the  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  defeat  of  the  first  week  of 
October  contains  an  invaluable  lesson, 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  with  im¬ 
punity.  If  the  lesson  is  allowed  to  go 
by  unprofitable  the  history  of  this  and 
other  seasons  may  be  written  in  the  one 
word,  defeat.  Waterloo  was  stamped  on 
nearly  every  inning  of  the  Arlington  dis¬ 
grace,  and  it  remains  with  the  officers 
and  managers  and  members  of  the  Rose 
Hills  to  wipe  it  out,  or  to  fasten  it  in¬ 
delibly  in  the  records  of  the  baseball 
association  of  the  College. 
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Rev.  Father  Basil  Paceiarini,  S.  *J. 

Born,  Feb.  10th,  1816/  Died,  Oct.  1st,  1884. 

Five  months  ago  we  recorded  in  these 
columns  the  celebration  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  Fr.  Paceiarini,  and  to-day  it 
becomes  our  task  to  register  his  demise. 
Sixty-eight  summers  and  winters  had 
passed  over  his  head,  and  during  all 
their  heat  and  cold  the  good  old  Jesuit 
was  always  found  at  his  post.  Expelled 
from  Italy,  his  native  land,  by  the  revo¬ 
lution,  he  came  to  America  in  1845;  was 
ordained  priest  in  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
and  thence  went  to  Boston  to  commence 
his  Apostolic  labors.  Working  in  Ma¬ 
ryland  among  the  blacks  and  whites, 
afterwards  among  the  Indians  of  Maine, 
and  then  again  in  the  counties  of  Mary¬ 
land,  he  was  always  the  same  devoted, 
God  fearing  and  soul  loving  priest,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  own  comfort  and  health, 
and  literally  wearing  himself  out  in  toil¬ 
ing  for  the  household  of  the  Lord.  The 
Monthly  has  already  given  the  details  of 
his  life.  It  was  the  life  of  an  Apostle. 
There  was  fatigue,  but  no  weariness  in 
it.  As  long  as  his  Master  demanded  his 
services  he  was  willing  to  labor,  and 
certainly,  when  he  was  called  to  put  on 
the  crown,  which  nothing  ever  consum- 
eth  or  maketh  rusty,  his  soul  was  filled 
with  that  joy  that  surpasseth  all  human 
understanding.  In  a  character  remark¬ 
able  for  every  trait  which  draws  men 
and  attracts  them  to  deeds  of  virtue, 
one  feature  stood  out  prominent:  his 
love  for  little  children.  They  ran  to 
meet  him  wherever  he  went,  and  in  the 
long  procession  which  followed  his  re¬ 
mains  to  their  last  resting  place,  their 
young  voices  might  have  been  heard  re¬ 
hearsing  the  details  of  his  Christ-like 
affection  for  them.  No  wonder  that  the 
angels,  on  the  eve  of  their  festival,  let 
the  beautiful  gates  come  ajar  for  him 
who  always  “  suffered  little  children  to 
come  to  him.”  The  faithful  servant 
has  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Master. 

R.  I.  P. 

ITEMS. 

Victory  ! 

5- 3. 

Defeat ! 

6- 8. 

More  practice  !  more  practice  ! 

Josh!  how  is  the  memory?  Anna 
virumque  cano,  &c. 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  Latin 
Belles-Lettres  have  formed  a  library 
circle,  for  the  further  development  of 
of  literary  taste.  Weekly  essays  will  be 
read  and  declamations  delivered.  De¬ 
bates  will  be  held  every  fortnight. 

The  circle  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Reading  Room  on  the  night  of  the 
8th,  inst. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  the  first  term  :  Pres.  James 
J.  Quinn  :  Sec,  G.  Wallace  ;  Censor, 
F.  Cordero,  Mr.  Woods,  S.  J.  Professor 
of  Belles-Lettres  is  the  Moderator. 


_  I  be  Rhetoricians  are  looking  forward 
with  great  anxiety  to  the  Philosophers 
specimen. 

The  first  Public  Play  is  announced  for 
Thanksgiving  night.  Tickets  may  now 
be  had  from  any  of  the  officers:  and  we 
advise  our  city  friends  to  secure  their 
seats  in  time. 

All  items  concerning2d  Division  should 
be  handed  into  Mr.  James  J.  Keeler. 

Ans.  to  ’85.  There  are  no  “trans¬ 
lations”  for  “Jouin’s”  philosophy,  as  yet. 

Rev.  Geo.  Quin,  S.  J.,  who  left  us  three 
years  ago  to  complete  his  Theological 
studies,  returned  on  the  1st,  inst.  Warm 
congratulations  met  him  from  all  sides. 

b  rank  H.  Barr,  ’87,  is  studying  law  in 
Pittsburg.  He  has  our  best  wishes. 

Mr.  P.  Cunniff,  .’84  started  for  Bel¬ 
gium  Seminary,  on  Wednesday,  Oct,  8th, 
where  he  intends  remaining  for  the  com¬ 
ing  seven  years. 

The  Dramatic  Association  held  their 
first  regular  monthly  meeting,  on  Oct.  1st, 
at  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Pres.,  M.  P.  Enright;  Vice-Pres., 
J.  Gordon;  Rec.  Sec.,  Geo.  C,  Plunkett; 
Treas.,  Jos.  Fitzpatrick;  Stage  Manager, 
Alex.  F,  Quackenboss  and  Property  Man, 
W.  C.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  is  Moderator  of  the 
above  society  and  we  trust  that  all  the 
members  will  not  fail  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  Dramatics  a  success. 

Rev.  Fr.  Becker,  S.  J  ,  who  taught 
Belles-Lettres  in  ’83,  paid'  us  a  visit  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  Rose  Hills  played  their  first  game 
of  the  season  with  the  Prospects  of 
Brooklyn,  on  Sept.  27th,  and  were  only 
able  to  score  the  winning  runs  after  a  hotly 
contested  game.  Rose  Hills,  5;  Pros¬ 
pects,  3 

Who  is  the  President  of  the  Billiard 
Room  ? 

Mr.  Denis  J.  Walsh,  ’82  paid  us  a  visit 
on  the  25th,  inst.  It  was  his  first  visit 
since  he  was  graduated  in  the  summer  ’82. 

Mr.  G.  Toraya  the  Professor  of  Spanish 
was  called  suddenly  home,  on  account 
of  sickness  in  his  family. 

The  Rose  Hills  played  their  second 
game  of  the  season,  ’85,  on  the  5th,  inst., 
and  although  the  Rose  Hill  battery 
worked  well,  they  soon  found  out  that 
they  were  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with 
such  a  nine  as  the  Arlingtons.  If  the 
Rose  Hill  battery  would  practice  a  little 
and  not  rely  upon  the  records  which  the 
other  members  have,  by  chance,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  ;  they  might  then  be 
able  tomeet  their  adversaries  withoutfear. 

The  Printing  office  has  so  much  work 
on  hand,  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
furnish  them  with  beds  in  their  office. 

Mr.  Jas.  J.  Lawless,  ’85,  may  be  seen 
at  his  post  undertaking  the  onerous  du¬ 
ties  as  assistant  partner  in  the  Tobacco 
store. 

Several  written  complaintshave  already 
reached  this  office  concerning  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Beading  Room.  How 
is  it  that  the  “  Librarian  ”  always  forgets 
to  put  up  the  papers  ? 


^  Mr.  Petersen  is  now  a  resident  of 
Fordham  and  may  be  seen  every  alter¬ 
nate  morning  “plodding  his  weary  way” 
up  to  the  college  chapel. 

The  Rev.  Vice-President  paid  an  un¬ 
expected  welcome,  visit  to  the  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  StudyHall  desks.  “Ponies,”  maynow 
be  had  at  reasonable  terms  for  the  com¬ 
ing  riding  season. 

The  following  card  has  been  sent  to 
all  the  graduates  of  St.  John’s. 

At.  John's  College,  Fordham.  N.  Y. 

October  15th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  faculty  of  St.  John’s  College  res¬ 
pectfully  invite  you  to  attend  the  annual 
celebration  of  Alumni  Day  which,  this 
year,  will  take  place  at  the  College,  on 
Wednesday,  November  12th. 

Reception  by  the  students  at  2  P.  M. 

Dinner  immediately  after,  which  will 
be  followed  by  Games:  Base  Ball,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Foot  Ball,  Billiards,  &c. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  and  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  there  should  be  as  large  a 
reunion  as  possible  of  the  old  students. 

Please  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  per  enclosed  postal  signifying 
your  acceptance  or  inability  to  attend. 
JOHN  R.  G.  HASSARD,  P.  F.  DEALT,  S.  J., 
Pres,  of  Alumni.  President. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  make  no  apolo¬ 
gy  for  printing  the  very  interesting 
essay  of  Mr.  Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard,  L.L.D. 
It  revives  the  memory  of  so  many  land¬ 
marks  that  have  altogether  disappeared 
and  surrounds  our  own  neighborhood 
with  so  much  historical  lore  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  thankful  for  the 
real  treat  which,  through  the  kindnessof 
the  cultured  writer  we  are  able  to  afford 
them. 

The  second  defeat  sustained  by  the 
Rosehills  at  the  hands  of  the  Arlingtons 
— a  defeat  more  disastrous  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor — underscores  in  heavier  lines 
the  severe  strictures  made  on  the  home 
nine  by  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
article  entitled  “The  Rosehills’  Water¬ 
loo.” 


TO  SAVE  TIME  IS  TO  LENGTH¬ 
EN  LIFE. 

The  Critic. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  country, 
Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone,  sends  me  a  little 
card  which  he  requests  me  to  print  in 
The  Critic.  I  do  so  with  pleasure,  not 
only  because  Dr.  Allibone  asks  me  to, 
but  because  it  may  teach  some  thought¬ 
less  readers  the  value  of  that  most  im¬ 
portant  article,  time: 

WJiat  does  it  matter  if  we  do  lose  a 
few  minutes  in  a  whole  day? 

Answer — Time  table.  (Days  in  year, 

313;  working  hours  in  a  day,  8). 

Days.  II.  M. 


5  minutes  lost  each  day  is,  in  a  year .  3  2  5 

10  “  “  “  “  G  4  10 

20  “  “  “  “  13  0  20 

30  “  “  “  “  19  4  30 

GO  “  “  “  “  39  1  0 


Several  Items  have  been  unavoidably  crowded  out. 
They  and  some  articles  omitted  this  month  will  appear 
in  November. 
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(< Continued  from  Page  5.) 

Three  days  more  of  inaction  followed. 
“On  the  night  of  the  4th”,  says  Irving, 
“a  mysterious  sound  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  British  camp,  like  the 
rumbling  of  wagons  and  artillery.  At 
daylight  the  meaning  of  it  was  discover¬ 
ed.  The  enemy  were  decamping.  Long 
trains  were  observed,  defiling  across  the 
hilly  country,  along  the  roads  leading  to 
Dobb’s  Ferry  on  the  Hudson.  The 
movement  continued  for  three  successive 
days,  until  their  whole  force,  British  and 
Hessians  disappeared  from  White 
Plains.” 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  and  taking  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  consideration,  there 
are  probably  few  chapters  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  history  which  reflect  more  credit 
upon  his  military  capacity.  With  a 
ragged,  shivering,  wearied  and  disheart¬ 
ened  force,  more  like  a  rabble  than  an 
army,  he  had  held  at  bay  the  King’s 
choicest  troops,  led  by  some  of  their  best 
commanders.  In  the  only  general  en¬ 
gagement  which  had  been  fought  the 
palm  of  victory  indeed  fell  to  the  enemy, 
but  the  fruit  had  been  snatched  from 
their  reach  before  they  had  time  to  grasp 
it;  and  now,  defeated  in  the  object  of 
their  expedition,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  mortified  and  baffled.  Well  might 
Washington,  wondering  what  was  to  be 
the  next  move,  write  to  Gov.  Livingston 
of  New  Jersey;  “Gen.  Howe  must  at¬ 
tempt  something  on  account  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  for  what  has  he  done  as  yet  with 
his  great  army?”  Well,  too,  might  his 
aide  Col.  Tilghman  write:  “The  cam¬ 
paign  hitherto  has  been  a  fair  trial  of 
Generalship,  in  which  I  flatter  myself 
we  have  had  the  advantage.  If  we,  with 
our  motely  army,  can  keep  Mr.  Howe 
and  his  grand  appointment  at  bay,  I 
think  we  shall  make  no  contemptidle 
military  figure.” 

From  Dobb’s  Ferry  Gen.  Howe  re¬ 
treated  through  Yonkers  to  Fordham, 
and  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
works  on  the  Heights.  On  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Gen.  Knyp- 
hausen  with  his  Hessians,  marched 
across  the  country  from  New  Rochelle 
to  King’s  Bridge,  and  a  week  before 
Howe’s  arrival  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  fortifications  around  that  pass.  The 
few  Americans  in  Fort  Independence 
and  the  adjacent  works  fled  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  Fort  Washington.  The  storm¬ 
ing  and  surrender  of  this  latter  post, 
which  now  followed,  giving  the  British 
possession  of  all  New  York  Island,  do 
not  properly  belong  to  our  subject, 
though  part  of  the  action  was  actually 
fought  in  Fordham.  On  this  side  of  the 
river  the  British  had  two  redoubts,  one 
of  which,  called  Fort  No.  8,  was  on  the 
hill  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
Gustav  Schwab,  Esq.,  and  was  entirely 
demolished  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 
A  heavy  cannonade,  preparatory  to  the  ! 
assult  on  Fort  Washington,  was  direct-  ‘ 


ed  from  these  redoubts  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  outworks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  was  near  Fort  No.  8  and 
under  cover  of  its  guns  that  one  of  the 
attacking  columns  crossed  over  in  boats. 
In  the  mean  time,  Washington  leaving 
Gen.  Lee  at  Northcastle,  crossed  into 
New  Jersey  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army.  Fordham  Heights  and  King’s 
Bridge  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
though  one  or  two  expeditions  were 
subsequently  set  on  foot  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  latter  place,  Westchester 
County  has  never,  since  Oct.  1776,  wit¬ 
nessed  a  regular  battle.  It  will  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  complete  our  history  of 
King’s  Bridge  by  giving  an  account  at 
once  of  these  abortive  enterprises. 

The  campaign  which  opened  so  disas¬ 
trously  in  New  Jersey  immediately  after 
the  events  we  have  just  detailed  was 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  early  in 
January  1777,  less  by  actual  victories 
than  by  the  brilliant  stratagems  of  the 
American  commander,  Cornwallis,  who 
for  the  previous  two  months  had  driven 
the  continentals  from  post  to  post,  and 
flattered  himself  that  in  a  campaign  of 
a  few  weeks  he  had  subjugated  the 
whole  of  the  Jerseys,  found  himself 
compelled  to  draw  in  all  his  detach¬ 
ments  and  collect  them  at  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick;  “Presenting”  to  use 
the  words  of  Hamilton,  “  the  extraordin¬ 
ary  spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  strait¬ 
ened  within  narrow  limits  by  the  phantom 
of  a  military  force,  and  never  permitted 
to  transgress  those  limits  with  integrity.” 
While  the  enemy  were  in  this  state  of 
consternation,  Washington  ordered  Gen 
eral  Heath  to  move  down  from  the 
Highlands  towards  New  York  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  British  must 
then  withdraw  a  good  part  of  their  troops 
from  New  Jersey,  and  so  give  Washing¬ 
ton  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  if  they  did  not,  Heath  might 
probably  carry  the  city.  Heath  if  not  a 
very  brilliant  was  a  trusty  and  useful 
officer,  but  there  was  something  not  a 
little  ludicrous  in  the  way  in  which  he 
1  carried  out  his  instructions.  His  troops, 
all  of  them  militia,  moved  in  three 
divisons;  one  under  Gen.  Lincoln  came 
down  the  river-road  through  Yonkers; 
another  commanded  by  Gen.  John 
Morin  Scott,  took  the  road  through 
White  Plains  and  across  Valentine’s 
Hill;  the  third,  under  Wooster  and  Par¬ 
sons,  came  from  Eastchester  and  New 
Rochelle.  They  reached  King’s  Bridge 
almost  simultaneously,  and  Heath  sent 
to  Fort  Independence,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  occupied  the  hill  just  north 
of  the  bridge,  a  pompous  summons  to 
surrender.  “Twenty  minutes  only  can 
be  allowed”  said  he,  “for  the  garrison 
to  give  their  answer,  and  should  it  be  in 
negative  they  must  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences”.  There  was  no  answer,  and 
there  were  no  consequences.  A  detach¬ 
ment  with  two  field  pieces  was  ordered 
to  a  hill  overlooking  the  Harlem  River, 


a  little  ways  south  of  the  Fort  (probably 
the  height  now  known  as  Bailey’s  hill, 
on  the  road  from  King’s  Bridge  to 
Fordham),  from  which  a  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  a  battalion  of  Hessians 
drawn  up  on  the  hill  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  bridge.  The  Hessians  with¬ 
drew  to  a  less  exposed  position,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  fire  from  a  redoubt  close  by 
the  bridge,  upon  which  the  Americans 
“drew  up  their  pieces”,  says  Heath,  “as 
fast  as  possible”.  It  was  next  resolved 
to  cut  off  the  British  Garrison  within 
King’s  Bridge  by  passing  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  over  Spuyten  Duyvil  Greek 
upon  the  ice,  and  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  January  was  appointed  for  the 
attempt;  but  a  thaw  unluckily  set  in, 
and  the  enterprise  had  to  be  given  up. 
Cannonading  was  begun  on  a  small 
scale,  with  little  or  no  effect.  Ten  days 
were  thus  wasted.  Fort  Independence, 
despite  the  summons,  was  not  even  at¬ 
tacked.  At  last  came  a  hard  rain,  which 
drove  the  soldiers  out  of  their  tents,  wet 
some  of  their  powder,  and  dampened  a 
good  deal  of  their  courage.  Heath  re¬ 
treated  to  White  Plains.  He  had  snatch¬ 
ed  up  a  few  prisoners  on  Valentine’s 
Hill,  and  his  movement  was  magnified 
at  first  into  a  splendid  victory;  but  it 
soon  became  matter  of  public  ridicule. 
“Your  summons”,  wrote  Washington, 
“as  you  did  not  attempt  to  fulfil  your 
threats,  was  not  only  idle,  but  farsical.” 

The  next  movement  against  King’s 
Bridge  was  made  by  Gen.  Putnam  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year.  King’s 
Bridge,  in  fact,  was  the  brave  old  man’s 
hobby.  He  never  could  be  brought  to 
understand  that,  with  his  handful  of 
troops,  though  he  should  seize  New 
York  he  could  not  hold  it  so  long  as 
British  ships  went  up  the  Hudson. 
Taking  advantage  of  certain  operations 
on  Staten  Island,  he  brought  Warner’s 
and  Parson's  brigades  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
person  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
King’s  Bridge,  but  finding  no  vulnerable 
point  he  diverged  towards  New  Rochelle. 

A  brilliant  scheme  of  Lafayette’s 
looking  to  the  capture  of  this  post  was 
laid  aside  in  consequence  of  other  move¬ 
ments.  The  last  attack  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1781.  It  was  conducted 
by  a  French  column  under  the  Duke  de 
Lanzun,  and  two  columns  of  Americans 
commanded  respectively  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  The  main  body  under 
Washington  left  Peekskill  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  2d  of  July,  rested  awhile  in 
the  classic  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
then  marching  all  night  arrived  at  sun¬ 
rise  on  Valentine’s  Hill  about  4  miles 
from  King’s  Bridge.  In  the  meantime 
Gen.  Lincoln,  with  800  men  and  artillery 
embarked  in  boats  at  Croton  Point  on 
the  Hudson,  and  rowing  all  night  with 
muffled  oars  lay  concealed  by  day  under 
the  eastern  bank.  When  he  drew  near 
the  appointed  spot,  he  crossed  over  to 
Fort  Lee  to  reconnoitre. 

(To  be  continued .) 


H.  CASSIDY, 

Importer,  Wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Dealer,  811  &  813  Washington  St.,  and  70,  72  &  71  Gansevoort  Street,  N.  I. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive  I 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  snpply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen,  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur¬ 
chasing  elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  &  J.  SADDER  &  CO., 

31  Barclay  Street, _ NEW  YORK. 

WHITTEN’S 


FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street ,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 


2383  ROSEN  S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  S  mo  fling  avtb  C&eiuing 
^oGacco  at  JSoiuest  ^IVfiofesafe  Prices. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNIJFFS,  FIFES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


Tuned,  Repaired  and  Rebuilt  on  the 

MOST  APPROVED  PRINCIPLES. 

Thirty  years’  practical  experience  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
London  and  New  York,  formerly  Tuner  to  the  Opera 
Kehearsals  in  London,  Mendelsohn  Union,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  most  eminent  artists.  Is  honored  with  the  patronage 
of  8t.  John's  College,  Fordham.  Country  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to. 

M.  MARKS, 

PIANO-FORTE  MAKER, 
Office,  106  E.  126th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  GUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  EMisM  1850, 

COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

Speciaf  attention  cjiuc.t  to  tfiio  cfax>  of  iuozfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  {^"Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


C.  V,  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  k  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


<@$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  -£s> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
II  A.VA.  IVT  A  CIG- AH. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

St.  Jo$epl\’$  Institute, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  of  Deal  Mutes,' * 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  he  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  ou  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badsres  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  R3ARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  <fc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10ih  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding . $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


4,  {|dlej}C, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  University,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Class¬ 
ical  and  Commercial  Education. 

The  ^Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

o 

A  separate  class  of  Book-keep¬ 
ing  has  been  opened  especially 
for  Students  of  the  University 
Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire 
to  enter  the  Classical  Course,  the 
college  has  opened  a  special 
Latin  and  Greek  Class,  to  lead 
them  rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board  and 
Lodging  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance,  .  .  .  $300 
Washing  and  Mending  of 

Linen, .  30 

Entrance  Fee  ( paid  only 
once,  at  first  entering  Col¬ 
lege)  .  10 

The  Fee  for  Day-Scholars  is  60 

Half  Boarders .  160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

S42  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

609  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 

Messrs.  HA11T  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH ^Street  Sj  J^exington^venue.  J- 
WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

FR  anufacturers  of  Rine  6icj  ars, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  fhe 

“OUlt  OWN”  SHIRTS,  &c. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


V.  SCHLAEFER, 

Fmt-Gfam  Mm  Bm&Zng  Ssioon, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 


LOTJIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  Furnishings, 

546  ^ —1*$  BROADWAY, 


IIliNRY  HUSS.  JOHN  T.  HUSS. 

Ifll  BBOS.I 

»ESTAUBAMTf 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


A- 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

SF©SfSB@  6C0DS, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

excise  of? a  ft,  £anm  um>  a  ub  Gjij  m  ua oi  n  111 

a  Spuciaftu. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . 82  50 

J4  Sleeve  Shirt .  2  75 

long  “  “  .  3  00 

Jersey  with  Collar .  4  00 

Knee  Tights  . .  2  50 

long  “  31O 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  0-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


EDWIN  K.  OGDEN. 


STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 


FIRST  CLASS 


^Shavin^g  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon,.^ 

Directly  Opposite 

pFotbPiam  Station. 


A.  ©.  W@@BR;U1FP  & 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


Fur,  Wml  slim!  Straw  Mats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


D,  DAVIS  &  SON, 

Ao.  11!)  EA  ST  43d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot. 

‘JlaCifca  c Hcyczvcb  Fot  JSa&tes. 


E.  R.  OGDEN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

®o  M. 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M,  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
?th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  A  C0„ 

ISSI1 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  MACMANUS. 


T.  MACMANUS. 


F.  MACMANUS  &  SONS, 
-Hie  8  mi  sisi1^ 


-AND- 


Importers  of  general  merchandise, 


IBealers  in  Gfold  and  <^)ilver  Bui!  ion  and  Rxcl^ancje  on  tlpe  United  <Btates. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOiREIG-N  &  DOMESTIC  OOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

f^eal  F^tcite  &  Ii\^uPai\(5e, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42cl  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 

— *  IV  r  5.3  tTP  HI  N  NET  4  Cj) 

OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “  No.  1 ”  sold  annually. 

In  550  Number*  :  Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re¬ 
ceipt  Of  25  Cents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co..  New  York. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  £  LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  N JEW  YORK, 

VOGEL  BROTHERS,  Reliable  Clothiers, 


Broadway  and  Houston  St. 
Eight  Avenue  and  121  St. 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carriqan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

wholesale  grocers. 


KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  GOLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  SmokingTobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  J4,  St.  James  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut  etc. 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


181  West  Street,  New  York. 


PHILIP  DUFFEPS 


Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  I.ivery  Stable  attached. 


Tlx©  IKTSTITUTia. 

A  Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  for  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  Madame  Servatius.  It  is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardivel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


IN 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

I  ,  , 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 

$ 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  NOVEMBER,  1884. 


THE  BATTLE  EVE. 


Comrades  are  sleeping,  yet  am  I  keeping 
Watch  with  the  thoughts  in  my  breast; 

Yonder  the  glimmer  of  lights  that  shimmer 
There  where  the  enemies  rest. 

Hushed  is  the  clangor  of  battle  anger, 

Weary  are  friends  and  are  foes, 

But  the  tramp  only  of  sentries  lonely 
Breaks  on  the  armies  repose. 

And  ye  stars  gleaming,  say,  are  ye  beaming 
Over  the  cot  that  X  love, 

Moon  and  clouds  hovering,  say  are  ye  covering 
Scenes  where  in  fancy  1  rove. 

Breezes  that  sighing,  moan  for  the  dying 
Struck  when  the  struggle  raged  high! 

When  ye  revisit  here,  O  say  is  it 
Over  my  corpse  that  ye’ll  sigh? 

Ye  flowrots  that  glance  near  ripplets  that  dance 
In  sport  o’er  the  moonlit  stream! 

Night  thou  queen  maiden  with  blessings  full  laden 
Fairer  than  ever  ye  seem. 

God  of  the  true  brave,  if  in  the  dark  grave 
Lone  on  the  morrow  I  lie 
Pardon  each  failing.  Friends  hush  all  wailing, 

Think  for  my  country  I  die. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N. 

DURING  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

(continued.)  / 

He  found  a  much  stronger  force  on 
the  north  end  of  the  island  than  he  had 
expected  to  see,  and  a  ship  of  war  an¬ 
chored  off  Spuyten  Duyvil.  To  surprise 
King’s  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington  was 
out  of  the  question.  His  men  accord¬ 
ingly  landed  below  Yonkers,  passed  be¬ 
tween  two  detachments  of  the  enemy 
without  being  discovered,  and  approach¬ 
ed  Fort  Independence  from  the  north 
The  Duke  de  Lauzun  had  marched  from 
Ridgedury,  Connecticut,  with  instruct¬ 
ions  to  surprise  De  Lancey’s  famous 
refugee  corps  on  Fordham  Heights. 
Gen.  Lincoln  would  prevent  them  from 
escaping  across  King’s  Bridge,  or  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side  from  coming 
out  to  their  assistance.  Unfortunately, 
Lincoln  was  discovered  by  a  patrolling 
party  and  fired  upon.  De  Lancey  took 
the  alarm  and  hastily  retreated.  The 
whole  country  was  alarmed.  The  French 
who  had  heard  the  firing  from  East- 
chester,  finding  their  own  task  hopeless, 
hastened  to  the  support  of  Lincoln. 
Washington  simultaneously  moved  down 
from  Valentine’s  Hill,  and  the  British 
were  driven  across  the  Harlem  River  to 
the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  A 
trifling  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
sustained  on  each  side,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  made  a  few  prisoners. 


Washington  lay  that  night  on  Valen¬ 
tine  s  Hill,  and  the  next  morning  fell 
back  to  Dobb’s  Ferry,  where  he  was 
joined  on  the  6th  by  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau.  The  Americans  and 
French  now  encamped  on  aline  extend¬ 
ing  from  Dobb’s  Ferry  to  the  Bronx,  the 
Nepperhan  separating  the  camps  of  the 
two  allies.  On  the  21st  Washington 
again  approached  King’s  Bridge  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  French  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering,  and  while  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  allies  occupied 
1  etard’s  Hill  and  held  the  enemy  in 
check,  the  generals  and  their  staffs  made 
a  minute  examination  of  all  the  country 
hereabouts  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Sound.  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
several  bodies  of  American  horse  and 
light  infantry  were  busily  scouring  the 
haunts  of  refugee  bands  in  Morrisania, 
Westchester,  and  West  Farms,  breaking 
up  their  posts,  and  making  a  few  prison¬ 
ers.  On  the  23d  they  returned  to  camp. 
This  demonstration  had  its  desired 
effect.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  New  York,  recalled  a 
considerable  part  of  his  troops  from 
Carolina,  and  the  Southern  states  were 
substantially  relieved. 

I  hoped,  after  this  sketch  of  the 
connected  military  operations  in  West¬ 
chester  county,  to  narrate  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  those  minor  incidents  of  our 
revolutionary  warfare  which,  passed  light¬ 
ly  over  by  the  general  historian,  become 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  local  chronicler.  But  time  presses. 
I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  those  which 
took  place  in  our  own  neighborhood;  for 
the  rest  contenting  myself  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  no  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Jerseys,  suffered  so  much  and  so  con¬ 
tinuously,  during  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  this  little  corner  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

After  the  capture  of  Manhattan  Island, 
the  British,  as  we  have  seen,  extended 
their  outposts  to  the  Westchester  side  of 
the  Harlem  River.  King’s  Bridge  formed 
the  boundary  of  their  lines  on  the  North¬ 
west,  and  thence  their  right  reached  to¬ 
ward  the  Sound  at  a  distance  from  the 
Harlem  River  varying  with  their  neces¬ 
sities  and  convenience.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  can  only  be  said  that  all  the 
country  between  King’s  Bridge  and  the 
Bronx  below  Fordham,  and  sometimes  as 


far  North  as  Valentine’s  Hill,  was  in  their 
possession.  The  village  of  West  Farms 
and  most  of  the  neighboring  region  be¬ 
tween  Morrisania  and  the  village  of 
West  Chester  were  occupied  by  the 
"Loyalist  Rangers,”  a  famous  corps  of 
Tories  enlisted  about  here,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  De 
Lancey,  an  American,  of  an  influential 
family  long  settled  in  this  country.  His 
command  consisted  of  three  battalions, 
one  of  which  was  entrusted  to  his  nephew, 
Lt.  Col.  James  De  Lancey,  who  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  familiarity  with  the  county 
was  most  of  the  time  stationed  in  West¬ 
chester,  to  keep  open  the  avenues  of 
supplies.  His  headquarters  were  first 
at  the  De  Lancey  Mills,  now  known  as 
Lydig’s  Mills,  on  the  Bronx,  just  opposite 
West  Farms;  for  a  time  they  were  at 
Col.  Lewis  Morris’s  house  in  Mott  Haven 
(then  called  Morrisania)  ;  and  finally, 
when  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  warned  him  to  seek  some  less 
exposed  station,  he  removed  to  Fordham 
ridge  and  encamped  in  a  near-by  garden, 
in  a  snug  little  vale  just  under  the  guns 
of  the  British  Fort  No.  8.  The  old 
Archer  farm-house,  in  which  the  Colonel 
had  his  quarters,  is  yet  standing,  on  the 
land  of  F.  L.  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  American  lines  commonly  stretch¬ 
ed  from  Peekskill,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Highlands,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Croton,  and  Southeastward  toward  the 
Sound ;  but  they  too  were  alternately 
pushed  forward  and  drawn  back,  as 
occasion  required.  For  a  considerable 
period  they  were  as  low  as  Dobb’s  Ferry 
on  the  right  and  New  Rochelle  on  the  left. 

Between  the  British  and  American 
lines  lay  the  Neutral  ground,  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cooper  in  the  novel  of 
“  he  Spy.”  “In  a  little  while,”  says 
Irving,  “  the  debateable  ground  became 
infested  with  roving  bands,  claiming  from 
either  side,  and  all  pretending  to  redress 
wrongs  and  punish  political  offences; 
but  all  prone,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
high  functions,  to  sack  hen-roosts,  drive 
off  cattle,  and  lay  farm-houses  under 
contribution  ;  such  was  the  origin  of  two 
great  orders  of  border  chivalry,  the 
skinners  and  the  cow-boys,  famous  in 
revolutionary  story  ;  the  former  fought, 
or  rather  marauded  under  the  American, 
the  latter  under  the  British  Banner.  In 
the  zeal  of  service  both  were  apt  to  make 
blunders  and  confound  the  property  of 
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friend  and  foe.  Neither  of  them,  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  a  foray,  had  time  to 
ascertain  the  politics  of  a  horse  or  cow 
which  they  were  driving  off  into  captiv¬ 
ity;  nor  when  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a 
rooster  did  they  trouble  their  heads 
whether  he  crowed  for  Congress  or  King 
George.” 

The  name  of  Cow  Boy  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  DeLancey’s 
Tories,  from  their  diligence  in  seizing 
cattle  and  driving  them  into  the  British 
lines;  but  it  was  soon  extended  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  designate  a  set  of  vagabond 
banditti  much  less  reputable  than  the 
Loyalist  Rangers.  By  a  law  of  the 
newly  organized  state  of  New  York, 
every  person  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Continental  cause  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  forfeiting  his  property.  If 
the  unfortunate  Westchester  farmer  took 
the  oath,  the  Cow  Boys  plundered  him 
as  a  rebel;  if  he  did  not  take  it,  the 
Skinners — universally  admitted  to  have 
been  rather  the  worse  rascals  of  the 
two — robbed  him  as  a  Tory.  Often  the 
Skinners  and  Cow  Boys  leagued  together 
to  perform  some  deed  of  rapine  which 
neither  could  execute  alone,  and  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  their  plunder 
went  through  the  farce  of  a  sham  battle. 
Our  own  neighborhood  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  both  parties. 
The  Queen’s  Rangers  under  Col.  Simcoe, 
the  Loyalist  Rangers  under  DeLancey, 
and  Emmerick’s  famous  light  horse 
actively  patrolled  the  lower  towns, 
while  to  oppose  their  foraging  excur¬ 
sions  Gen.  Charles  Scott  of  Virginia, 
brought  down  a  force  to  Valentine’s 
Hill.  Here  skirmishing  constantly  took 
place  until  1782.  In  September  of  that 
year  5000  or  6000  British  came  out  from 
King’s  Bridge  and  made  a  grand  raid 
through  this  region  as  far  as  Valentine’s 
Hill.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
young  Prince  William  Henry,  who  after¬ 
wards  ascended  the  throne  as  William 
IV.  From  this  time  the  hill  was 
abandoned  by  the  troops  of  both  parties, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  the  satisfaction, 
such  as  it  was,  of  parting  with  their 1 
goods  thereafter  only  at  the  demands  of 
Skinners  and  Cow  Boys. 

Many  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans  to  disperse  the  DeLancey 
Loyalists.  In  January  1777,  they  routed 
the  guard  at  the  DeLancey  Mills.  In 
the  winter  of  1779  Aaron  Burr,  with 
about  40  men,  set  fire  to  a  blockhouse 
built  by  DeLancey  at  West  Farms,  and 
captured  the  garrison.  The  Americans 
neither  lost  a  man  nor  fired  a  shot. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  attacked  the  quarters  of  the 
Rangers  at  Mott  Haven  and  carried  off 
prisoners  and  spoils. 

Soon  afterwards  the  refugees  removed 
to  the  Archer  house  on  Fordham 
Heights,  but  the  shadow  of  Fort  No.  8 
did  not  prove  the  potent  safeguard  they 
anticipated.  One  Michael  Dyckman, 
often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this 


part  of  the  war  as  a  trusty  and  valuable 
guide  in  the  American  service,  planned 
an  expedition  to  capture  Col.  DeLancey 
himself,  and  Capt.  Cushing  with  100 
Massachusetts  men,  undertook  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Their  first  step  was  to 
seize  one  of  the  refugees,  from  whom 
they  learned  the  countersign.  Thus 
provided,  so  sudden  and  complete  was 
the  surprisal  than  more  than  40  of  the 
Loyalists  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
DeLancey  himself  was  unfortunately  ab¬ 
sent.  The  Americans  had  hardly  got 
clear  of  the  camp  when  a  party  of  Ger¬ 
man  horse  assembled,  and  pursued  them 
far  up  the  valley  of  the  Nepperhau, 
above  Yonkers;  but  so  skillfully  did 
they  conduct  the  retreat  that  though 
charged  repeatedly  by  the  troopers  they 
sustained  no  injury. 

In  the  following  January,  Lt.  Col. 
Hull  (the  famous  Gen.  Hull  of  the  war 
of  1812)  made  another  attack  upon  the 
same  place,  killed  many,  took  50  prison¬ 
ers,  burned  the  cantonments  and  a 
quantity  of  forage,  destroyed  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  Harlem  river,  and 
brought  away  a  number  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  enemy  pursued,  encounter¬ 
ed  a  covering  party,  and  in  the  skirmish 
which  ensued,  lost  35  men. 

Col.  DeLancey  must  have  sighed  for 
the  comparative  quiet  of  West  Farms  if 
these  surprisals  were  fair  specimens  of 
the  protection  he  had  to  expect  from 
Fort  No.  8.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1782, 
he  was  attacked  by  Capt.  Hunnewell 
with  a  body  of  volunteer  horse,  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  under  Maj. 
Woodbridge.  The  infantry  were  placed 
in  ambush  on  the  road  leading  from 
Fordham  to  Eastchester.  The  horse 
got  between  the  Fort  and  the  canton¬ 
ment,  and  about  dawn  dashed  pell-mell 
upon  the  sleeping  foe.  Many  were  cut 
down  upon  the  spot;  but  soon  the  alarm 
guns  boomed  from  the  Fort,  and  Hunne¬ 
well  rode  off  towards  Eastchester,  carry¬ 
ing  21  prisoners  and  20  horses.  He  was 
pursued,  and  led  his  pursuers  into  the 
ambuscade,  where  they  suffered  severely. 
In  this  affair  the  Americans  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  their  guide  Abraham 
Dyckman,  brother  of  him  who  planned 
Capt.  Cushing's  expedition  in  1780. 
Michael  Dyckman  revenged  his  brother’s 
death  three  weeks  afterwards  by  another 
hasty  visit  to  Col.  DeLancey,  with  13 
companions.  He  came  back  with  11 
captives,  6  of  them  refugees,  and  5  of 
them  horses. 

In  the  beautiful  valley  north  of  King’s 
Bridge,  through  which  passed  the  road 
to  Yonkers,  is  yet  standing,  about  a  mile 
above  the  bridge,  bright  and  hearty  in 
its  old  age,  the  venerable  Van  Cortlandt 
mansion,  best  known  now  perhaps  as 
the  Bibby  place.  Just  back  of  this 
house,  on  the  road  leading  to  Valentine’s 
hill,  is  a  mill,  and  near  it  a  bridge  across 
Tippett’s  Brook.  Here  occurred  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1778,  a  warm  engage¬ 
ment  between  a  considerable  British 


force  under  Lt.  Col.  Simcoe,  and  a  few 
Continentals,  joined  with  whom  was  a 
party  of  Stockbridge  Indians,  excellent 
marksmen,  in  the  American  service. 
The  skirmish  was  caused  by  an  attempt 
of  Simcoe’s  to  draw  the  Indians  into  an 
ambuscade — a  device  which  most 
signally  failed,  though  Simcoe  claimed 
to  have  slain  or  desperately  wounded 
nearly  40  of  them,  besides  capturing  a 
few  white  men. 

I  have  already  transgressed  my  limits, 
or  I  would  gladly  say  something  of  the 
numerous  petty  skirmishes  and  romantic 
encounters  which  have  conferred  an 
historical  interest  upon  every  square 
mile  of  ground  in  the  township  of 
Yonkers;  of  the  various  engagements 
about  Dobb’s  Ferry,  Tarrytown  and 
Hastings;  the  raids  of  refugees  and 
light  troops  in  Eastchester;  the  brave 
little  fight  made  by  Lieut.  Mosher  a 
mile  or  two  from  White  Plains,  when 
with  only  18  foot-soldiers  he  repulsed 
70  British  horsemen,  killing  and  wound¬ 
ing  9,  and  losing  not  a  man — an  action 
of  which  a  narrative,  it  has  been 
remarked,  has  been  published  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  to  show  what 
a  handful  of  infantry  can  do  against  a 
strong  force  of  horse:  the  capture  of  the 
Van  Tassels  near  Greenburg,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  their  homes  by 
the  royalists,  (two  days  after  which,  per¬ 
tinently  remarks  the  historian  of  the 
county,  Gen.  DeLancey’s  house  at 
Bloomingdale  somehow  took  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground);  the  destruction 
of  the  American  post  called  Young’s 
House  above  White  Plains — the  very 
spot  celebrated  in  Cooper’s  “Spy”  under 
the  name  of  the  Four  Corners,  where 
stood  that  elegant  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  man  and  beast,  labeled 
“Elizabeth  Flanagan,  her  Hotel”;  the 
engagement  near  the  same  place  between 
Capt.  Hopkins  of  the  American 
dragoons,  and  Col.  Emmerick  with  his 
British  light-horse,  which  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles  in  most  of  its  features  the  conflict 
described  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  “Spy”;  the  destruction  of  Peeks- 
kill  and  Continental  Village  by  the 
British  in  1777,  and  the  capture  of 
Verplank’s  Point  by  our  own  side  in 
1779.  Fain  too  would  I  detail  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of 
New  York,  much  tossed  about  by  the 
raging  tide  of  war,  and  cast  successively 
upon  the  shores  of  Harlem,  of  King’s 
Bridge,  of  Yonkers,  of  Croton  River, 
and  of  Fishkill  ;  or  the  journey  of  the 
New  York  Congress  in  July,  1776,  when 
they  trotted  out  from  Manhattan  to 
White  Plains  on  horseback,  with  their 
president  at  their  head,  and  as  often  as 
expresses  overtook  them  from  the  army, 
came  to  order  in  their  saddles,  and  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
A  pleasant  task  moreover  would  it  be, 
had  I  time  and  had  you  patience,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  ground  memorable  for  the 
crime  of  Arnold  and  the  miserable  fate 
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of  Andre;  or  to  expend  a  little  research  I 
in  determining  how  far  the  scraps  of 
revolutionary  incident  with  which  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  has  besprinkled  his  charm¬ 
ing  sketches  of  Westchester  scenery  are 
sober  history,  and  how  far  they  are 
pleasant  fiction. 

I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without 
a  few  words  respecting  a  man  who  play¬ 
ed  an  important  though  an  humble  part 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  whose 
name,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  our  best 
American  novelist,  will  long  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  history  of  Westchester  Co. 

I  mean  Harvey  Birch,  the  “Spy  of  the 
Neutral  Ground.”  Most  of  you  are 
probably  aware  that  he  was  no  creation 
of  Cooper’s  brain,  but  a  real  personage. 
He  was  employed,  not  by  Washington, 
as  represented  in  the  novel,  but  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  from  one 
of  whom  (the  Hon.  John  Jay)  Cooper 
learned  the  particulars  of  his  patriotic 
career  and  his  refusal  to  accept  money 
for  his  services.  The  adventures  of  the 
“Spy”  in  the  novel,  if  not  actual  narra¬ 
tions  of  fact,  were  based  upon  similar 
incidents  in  the  life  of  that  remarkable 
man.  Mr.  Jay  never  disclosed  his  name; 
but  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  a  little 
book  appeared  purporting  to  be  a  mem¬ 
oir  of  the  original  of  Harvey  Birch. 
From  this  account,  which  if  not  certainly 
genuine  is  at  least  very  plausible,  and 
has  received  extensive  credit,  we  learn 
that  the  true  name  of  the  “Spy”  was 
Enoch  Crosby.  He  was  born  in  Har¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  carried  a  musket  for  some 
time  in  the  Continental  army,  then  en¬ 
tered  the  secret  service,  and  when  the 
Tories  began  to  suspect  him  enlisted 
under  General  Heath  in  the  Highlands. 
He  died  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  in 
1834.  In  1827  he  attended  court  in 
New  York  as  a  witness,  and  being  rec¬ 
ognized  by  an  old  gentleman  present, 
was  introduced  to  the  spectators  as  the 
original  of  Harvey  Birch.  “The  Spy” 
was  then  being  performed  at  one  of  the 
theatres.  Crosby  was  invited  to  attend; 
and  a  large  audience  assembled  to  see 
and  honor  the  old  patriot. 

One  chapter  in  our  history  remains  to 
be  told,  and  I  have  done.  Sturdy 
George  Clinton,  the  hard-fighting  sol¬ 
dier  whose  criticisms  on  the  White 
Plains  campaign  we  saw  a  while  ago, 
now  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
summons  the  members  of  the  state  coun¬ 
cil  to  meet  at  Eastchester  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1783  ;  no  longer  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  support  the  harassing 
fight  for  independence;  but  to  provide  a 
civil  government  for  the  lower  parts  of 
the  state  so  long  in  the  possession  of  an 
enemy,  and  now  about  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  people  who  have  fairly  won  the 
right  to  rule  them.  On  the  same  day 
Gen.  Knox,  after  marching  triumphantly 
through  the  length  of  the  county,  ap¬ 
proaches  with  his  army  the  oft-disputed 
pass  of  King’s  Bridge.  Fort  Prince  no 
longer  breathes  defiance;  Fort  Indepen¬ 


dence  is  silent  forever.  From  the  dis¬ 
mantled  ramparts  of  Fort  No.  8  the 
villagers  of  Fordham,  may  gaze  upon 
the  deserted  cantonments  of  the  Tory 
Rangers,  or  casting  their  eyes  across  the 
valley  of  the  Harlem  may  watch  the 
battalions  of  Knox  as  they  defile  along 
the  King’s  Bridge  road  in  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  British.  “I  am  apt  to  think,” 
said  George  Clinton  in  the  dark  days  of 
1776,  “that  retreating  is  still  the  fash¬ 
ion.”  How  truly,  yet  with  how  different 
a  meaning,  might  he  now  utter  the  same 
exclamation,  as  with  Washington  he  rides 
to  join  Gen  Knox  at  Harlem,  to  receive 
the  surrendered  posts  as,  one  by  one,  the 
British  give  them  up;  and  to  witness,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  the  final  scene 
in  the  eight  years’  conflict,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  New  York. 


AUTUMN  SCENES. 

O  lovely  Maid,  fair  daughter  of  the  Spring, 

No  more  with  gladsome  shout  the  woods  shall  ring; 
Beguiled  by  thee  no  merry  parties  more, 

Along  the  river  bank  or  ocean  shore 
Shall  wander,  fanned  by  Zephyr  breeze, 

Or  stretch  themselves  beneath  the  shady  trees. 

O  fairest  of  the  fair,  why  bast  thou  fled  ? 

Why  must  thou  too  be  numbered  ’rnong  the  dead  ? 
E’en  now  thy  graver  sister  of  the  fall 
The  harbingers  of  sterner  Winter  call. 

The  tinted  leaves  now  fall  upon  the  ground, 

And  rustle  with  a  strange  and  fretful  sound 
Of  all  their  Autumn  charms  the  trees  are  stripped, 
And  by  the  frost  their  naked  arms  are  nipped. 

Once  more  in  the  ceaseless  flight  of  time, 
Autumn,  with  her  numerous  train,  has  de¬ 
scended  upon  and  gladdened  the  earth,  lav¬ 
ishing  upon  the  lowly  tenants  of  the  soil,  rich 
bountiful  harvests  from  the  abundant  stores 
of  nature. 

The  warm  October  sun  shines  with  a  mel¬ 
low  softness  over  the  land,  carrying  so  much 
joy  and  happines  with  its  bright  rays,  till  it 
seems  that  the  much  sung,  far  famed  golden 
age  of  the  ancients  has  been  wooed  again 
from  the  skies  to  minister  unto  the  felicity  of 
mankind. 

The  fruit  trees  bend  and  groan  under  their 
load  of  mellow  ripeness;  the  vines  with  diffi¬ 
culty  support  the  rich,  clinging  clusters  of 
the  luscious  grape;  and  the  great  fields  of 
golden  grain  rise  and  fall  before  the  wind 
like  the  heaving  and  tossing  of  a  restless  sea, 
while  behind  the  reaper,  who  gathers  in  the 
bounty  of  the  Lord,  one  may  see  a  solitary 
gleaner  collecting  the  straggling  remains,  as 
did  Ruth  in  the  fields  of  Betlileliem. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  rural  dist¬ 
ricts,  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  reaped  and 
gathered  in.  to  form  large  husking  parties, 
composed  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who 
stripped  the  full,  plump  ears,  laying  bare  the 
long,  regular  rows  of  yellow  kernels.  Then 
was  it  that  the  goddess  of  mirth  and  laughter 
held  pleasant  sway  over  the  merry  throngs  of 
country  lads  and  maidens. 

The  glory  of  the  landscape  is  fading,  and 
fading  reveals  new  beauties.  As  the  bright 
luminary  of  day  sinks  in  the  western  hermit¬ 
age,  great  floods  of  light  bathe  the  heavens  in 
fiery  magnificence,  which  ever  vary  till  the 
golden  orb  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  its  own 
brightness. 

The  trees  are  clothed  in  the  “hues  of  rich 
unfolding  morn,”  but  as  the  light  wind  that 
has  arisen  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  sweeps 
through  the  sighing  branches,  the  aged  leaf 
falls  silently  to  the  ground  and  seems  to  cry 
out  in  warning  tones  lest,  unprepared,  we  be 
torn  from  among  our  fellows  when  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  life  shall  descend  upon  us. 


ALUMNI  DAY  AT  ST.  JOHN’S. 

There  is  no  celebration  which  fills  the  heart 
of  Old  St.  John’s  with  greater  pleasure  than 
that  of  Alumni  Day.  On  that  day  she  awaits 
with  outstretched  arms  the  coming  of  her 
chosen  children.  On  that  day  she  gathers  all 
around  the  shrine  of  her  immortal  glory  to 
bid  welcome  to  those  of  her  sons  who  have 
gone  forth,  infused  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
obedience,  to  labor  in  the  fields  marked  out 
for  them  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  morning  of  the  12th  dawned  upon  us 
with  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  bright  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  gave  promise  of  a  propitious 
day.  Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Alumni 
train  the  students  were  occupied  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  various  games  which  were 
to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  day’s  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Each  one  expected  to  meet  some  friend 
or  acquaintance  with  whom  he  had  either 
passed  pleasant  hours  of  college  life  or  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact  while  spending 
vacation  at  home  or  abroad.  All  was  bustle 
and  excitement. 

At  last  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  train 
break  on  our  ears  and  all  eyes  are  directed  to 
the  visitors  who  in  their  youth  trod  with  light 
hearts  the  paths  which  now  directs  them  to 
the  scenes  and  pastimes  of  their  College  days. 
In  response  to  the  College  bell  all  the  students 
assembled  in  1st  Division  Hall  to  greet  the 
Alumni  Association  on  its  annual  visit  to 
Alma  Mater.  Mr,  John  Mead  of  the  class  ’85 
read  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  address  in 
response  to  which  Mr.  T.  B.  Connery  ’53, 
made  a  few  pleasing  remarks,  dwelling  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  needs  of  a  classical  education 
and  the  trials  which  are  met  with  in  their 
worldly  callings.  The  reception  began  and 
concluded  with  music  by  the  College  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Petersen,  the 
Alumni  repaired  to  the  refectorj-  where  a 
sumptuous  repast  awaited  them.  Before 
separating  Mr.  J.  J.  Marrin,  ’58,  was  called 
upon  for  a  few  remarks,  as  were  also  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpin  S.  J.,  Rev.  ffm.  McNulty,  ’53, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Neville  ’59,  and  lastly  Rev.  P.  F. 
Dealy  S.  J.,  who  spoke  on  the  needs  of  higher 
education.  Toasts  were  then  proposed  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Old  St.  John’s,  after 
which  they  adjourned  to  the  Billiard  Parlors, 
where  they  spent  the  interval  between  the 
trains  in  playing  Billiards. 

Among  those  who  attended  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Mr.  T.  B.  Connery  ’53,  Pres,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Homer  G.  Murphy  ’75  Sect’y,  T.  F. 
Neville  ’59,  Treas. ,  Rev.  Geo.  Quin  ’72,  Dr. 

G.  M.  Edebohls  ’71,  M.  H.  O'Brien  '83,  F.  D. 
Dowley  '83,  Jas.  J.  Walsh  ’84,  Rev.  J.  Ale 
Kenna  ’79,  Rev.  M.  McEvoy  ’77,  Rev.  Wm. 
Murphy  ’78,  Rev.  Wm.  McNulty  ’53,  F.  A. 
X.  Giddings  ’84,  Chas.  Lynch,  Jn.  Dempsey 
’81,  J.  J.  O’Connell  ’82,  J.  Aspell  ’82,  T.  As- 
pell  '81,  W.  P.  O’Malley  ’84,  J.  Keveney, 
A.  AIcAleenan,  J.  Havey,  H.  Connolly,  J.  H. 
O’Rourke  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Eagan  ’71,  Rev. 

H.  Xavier  '79,  Rev.Wm.  Brady,  Dr.  Lawrence 
J.  McNamara  ’79,  S.  A.  Wall  ’75,  Rev.  J. 
Dougherty  ’63,  L.  J.  O’Connor  ’49,  Col.  Jas. 
R.  O’Beirne,  N.  J.  Joyce  '61,  J.  J.  Marrin  ’58, 
Hon.  D.  R.  Shields  ’65,  Richard  S.  Tracey  '69, 
Rev.  Thos.  McLoughlin,  Wm.  Flynn.  Dr. 
Wm.  McTammany  ’77,  L.  Haffen  ’75,  G. 
Kuntz,  P.  Biegen,  Wm.  Roland,  E.  AI. 
Neville,  Dr.  Wm.  O’Beirne  '66,  Rev.  J  Weir 
’79,  T.  Reilly,  Rev.  C.  O’Keeffe  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Pres.  Thos.  B.  Connery,  1st  V.  Pres.  Alons* 
J.  AI.  Farley,  D.  D.,  2d  V.  Pres.  F.  V.  B. 
Kennedy  ’49,  3d  V.  Pres.  Gen.  AI.  T.  Ale 
Mahon  ’54,  Sect’y.  Homer  G.  Murphy  '75, 
Ti  eas.  T.  F.  Neville  ’59,  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Jas.  Nilan  ’59,  P.  F.  Delanev  ’63,  F.  V. 
Oliver  ’60,  John  Savage,  LL.D.,  John  Aspell 
’82,  Dr.  L.  J.  AIcNamara  ’79.  Long  live  St. 
John’s  and  her  Alumni. 
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ARTIC  EXPLORATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Franklin,  the 
disastrous  fate  of  De  Long  and  his  brave  as¬ 
sociates,  and  the  almost  unspeakable  suffer¬ 
ings  and  hardships  which  Greely  and  his 
party  underwent,  we  have  ventured  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  as  such  will  endeavor  to  place  it  before 
the  minds  of  our  readers. 

If  the  object  of  the  determined  struggle  that 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  were 
now  what  it  was  formerly,  the  opening  of  a 
passage  from  one  of  the  earth’s  oceans  into 
the  other,  amidst  hummocks  and  bergs  and 
floes  of  ice,  but  a  small  amount  of  attention 
would  be  given  to  it.  The  case  however  is  of 
a  more  interesting  nature.  The  aim  of  the 
gallant  and  fearless  bands  that  are  continually 
engaged  in  the  warfare  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance.  Their  object  it  is  to  explore  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  the  unknown  area  that 
surrounds  the  pole,  to  add  largely  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  store  of  human  knowledge,  and  increase 
the  registered  facts  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science. 

The  pole  attracts  those  who  yearn  to  know 
the  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  attracts  the  magnetic  needle  which  ever 
points  toward  it;  and  notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  money  spent,  and  the  number 
of  lives  heretofore  lost,  we  witness  even  at  the 
present  day,  expeditions  either  organized  or 
at  least  organizing  for  further  effort  in  this 
direction  that  it  seems  as  if  the  secrets  of  the 
polar  regions  would  remain  secret  no  longer. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  rumor  coming  from  the 
icy  fields  of  the  North,  is  caught  at  with 
breathless  eagerness,  hence  it  is  that  every 
record  of  Arctic  adventure  is  studied  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thousands  who  never  cared  for  the 
opening  of  the  North-West  passage  is  riveted 
on  every  little  movement  in  the  Polar  Sea. 

Concerning  the  geographical  question  to  be 
decided,  we  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  see  how  small 
a  portion  of  it  is  as  yet  thoroughly  explored. 
One  advantage  therefore  to  be  derived  from 
Arctic  exploration  is  the  completion  of  the 
geography  of  the  globe. 

The  Northern  part  of  Greenland  is  utterly 
unknown  to  us.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  coast 
line  remain  to  be  discovered  in  this  direction, 
as  well  as  the  lands  running  North  and  South 
on  the  West  side  of  Smith’s  Sound. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  these  reg¬ 
ions  there  is  an  area  of  over  two  million  square 
miles.  Where  in  any  portion  of  the  earth,  has 
such  an  extent  of  territory  failed  to  prove 
valuable?  May  we  not  with  safety  urge,  that, 
since  the  area  exists,  it  is  impossible  for  its  i 
examination  to  fail  to  render  innumerable 
contributions  to  stores  of  science. 

This  therefore  is  a  question  not  of  idle  nor 
of  merely  scientific  curiosity,  but  one  which 
practically  affects  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions. 

To  those  who  continually  cry  out  against 
Arctic  Expeditions  let  it  be  sufficient  to  say, 
they  cry  out  against  the  attempts  to  throw  open 
those  mysterious  regions  within  which  the  ex¬ 
plorer  with  a  boldness  that  knows  no  languor, 
an  endurance  that  never  yields,  and  a  devotion 
to  duty  that  nothing  can  overcome,  endeavors 
with  unextinguishable  hope  and  undying 
energy  to  satisfy  the  maddening  curiosity  of 
mankind. 

Another  useful  result  of  Arctic  Exploration 
will  be  the  explanation  of  questions  connected 
with  Ocean  Currents,  a  knowledge  which  will 
prove  of  indispensable  value  for  mariners. 

In  addition  to  the  warm  Gulf  Current  which 
flows  Northward  along  the  American  Coast. 
Eastward  across  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  cold 
current  generated  in  the  Arctic  regions  and 


flowing  Southward.  As  the  Ocean  Currents  | 
depend  totally  on  heat  and  cold,  we  must 
to  throw  any  light  whatsoever  on  the  subject, 
and  render  it  serviceable  to  mankind,  be  not 
content  with  the  scientific  researches  made  at 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  direct  our  attention  to 
the  distant  North,  and  there,  the  source  of 
the  second  current  make  researches  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature. 

By  means  of  observations  on  temperature, 
pressure  and  winds  we  may  search  out  the 
conditions  that  cause  storms  and  thus  be  able 
to  predict  them.-  Although  the  causes  of 
storms  differ  for  different  climates,  still  they 
have  their  origin  in  analogous  conditions  and 
no  place  is  better  adapted  for  discoveries  on 
pressure  and  temperature  than  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  for  there  the  temperature  is  lowest  and 
the  pressure  greatest.  There  also  is  the  prop¬ 
er  station  for  making  observations  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  winds,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  least 
and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  exerts 
no  action,  both  of  which  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  great  influence  on  winds. 

Another  of  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  ex¬ 
ploring  this  unknown  territory,  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sooner  or  later  completing  the  series  of 
observations  on  the  variation,  dip  and  intens¬ 
ity  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Observations  ' 
within  the  Arctic  circle  have  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  value  in  furthering  our  knowledge  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  those  which  would 
contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  this  end  I 
would  be  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  survey  on  a  great  circle,  connecting  the  | 
points  called  magnetic  poles  where  the  nee- ' 
die  hangs  vertically  and  where  the  intensity  | 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism  is  greatest.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  land  within  the  unknown 
space  will  likewise  open  a  wide  field  for  geo¬ 
logical  research.  The  vast  deposits  of  timber 
known  to  exist  there,  and  the  coal-beds  dis¬ 
covered  in  Northern  Greenland,  clearly  prove 
that  in  a  geological  period  the  now  treeless 
and  frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic  regions  were 
clothed  in  verdure.  It  will  be  important  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  mild  climate  extended  in  the  direction  of 
the  pole,  for  we  know  that  such  a  climate  was 
necessary  to  enable  waving  forests  to  grow  on 
the  nowr  frozen  regions  of  Arctic  Siberia,  and 
in  the  ravines  of  Greenland,  now  choked  up 
with  glaciers.  These  and  other  additions  to 
geological  knowledge  may  be  expected  from 
an  examination  of  the  land  within  the  un¬ 
known  territory. 

So  it  is  for  the  other  sciences.  The  most 
useful  results  may  be  obtained.  There  is 
scarcely  a  problem  relating  to  the  physics  of 
the  globe  which  can  be  fully  understood  or 
thoroughly  explained  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  within  the  polar  regions.  In 
the  words  of  a  man  eminent  in  scientific  cir- 
'  cles,  “there  icebergs  are  framed  and  glaciers 
launched;  there  the  tides  have  their  cradle, 

I  and  the  whales  their  nursery ;  there  the  winds 
;  complete  their  circuits,  and  the  currents  of 
the  sea  their  round  in  the  wonderful  system 
of  oceanic  circulation ;  there  the  Aurora  is 
lighted  up,  and  the  trembling  needle  brought 
to  rest;  there  too  in  the  mazes  of  that  mystic 
circle,  terrestrial  forces  of  hidden  power  and 
of  vast  influence  on  the  well-being  of  man,  are 
continually  at  play.”  Whatever  phenomena 
therefore  we  wish  to  investigate,  it  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  determine  its  maximum 
and  minimum  values,  and  in  nearly  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  terrestrial  physics  one  or  the  other  of 
these  values  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  pole.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
perils  connected  with  Arctic  explorations,  yet 
when  all  necessary  precautions  have  been  tak¬ 
en,  when  an  expedition  has  been  properly 
prepared,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  disas¬ 
ter  than  on  any  other  station  frequented  by 
the  ships  of  our  navy.  We  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  accounts  given  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  encountered  in  the  Arctic  regions  have 


beenjgrtatly  exaggerated  by  the  press  of  the 
present  day,  which  has  for  its  object  merely 
to  satisfy  the  multitude. 

In  what  rank  or  position  of  life  is  man  free 
from  danger?  The  votaries  of  pleasure  con¬ 
front  quite  as  much  danger  as  do  the  Arctic 
voyagers, and  we  lose  as  large  a  percentage  by 
accidents,  railroad  or  steamboat  accidents,  as 
we  do  in  the  hardest  Arctic  expeditions. 

The  anatomist,  civil  engineer,  and  cliemi- 
ical  experimenter  each  meet  with  mishaps 
while  experimenting.  Would  we  therefore 
be  justified  in  denouncing  their  pursuits  on 
account  of  the  accidents  which  may  attend 
them  ? 

Let  us  not  condemn  an  enterprise  which 
lias  so  noble,  so  edifying  a  mission  to  fulfil; 
let  us  not  reprove  those  heroes  who  labor  so 
vigorously  to  penetrate  into  the  northern  seas, 
but  on  the  contrary  let  us  hail  them  with  uni¬ 
versal  praise,  aud  regard  them  as  the  most 
famous  laborers  in  the  fields  of  science. 

S 

THE  FEAST  OF  ALL  SAINTS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints, 
Nov.  1st,  many  of  the  students  approached 
Holy  Communion  at  the  Mass  celebrated  in 
ilieir  Chapel  at  half-past  six.  The  solemn 
high  mass  took  place  in  the  college  chapel  at 
nine  o’clock;  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin,  S.  J. ,  Vice- 
President  of  the  college,  acted  as  celebrant; 
Rev.  Fr.  Me  Tammany,  S.  J.,  as  deacon, 
Mr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  as  sub-deacon  and  Mr. 
John  Dougliert}'  filled  liis  old  place  as  Master 
of  ceremonies.  Bordese’s  Mass  was  sung  by 
the  college  choir.  At  the  offertory,  Jesu  dul- 
cedo  cordium  was  affectiugly  rendered  by 
Herbert  Bennett  of  second  Division. 

The  day  was  of  course  observed  by  the  col¬ 
lege  as  a  full  holiday.  Many  prophesies  had 
been  made  that  the  occasional  rains  of  the 
preceeding  week  would  continue  until  after 
the  holiday  but  all  such  forebodings  were 
dispelled  on  our  coming  out  of  chapel  by  the 
welcome  sunshine  that  greeted  us  as  it  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  overhanging  vapors.  Extra 
delicacies  graced  our  tables  at  dinner  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  feast  of  the  Church  and  every¬ 
thing  about  us  wore  the  appearance  of  festivity. 
In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  of  students 
started  on  a  ramble  along  the  groves  of  golden 
covered  trees  that  skirt  the  grand  boulevarde 
near  by  and  prolonged  their  walk  as  far  as 
Mt.  Vernon.  In  the  evening  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  “The  Happiness  of  Heaven”  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin  ;  the  beads  aud 
litanies  were  said  in  concert,  followed  by  the 
benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

THE  RETREAT. 

The  annual  retreat  for  the  year  ’84-5,  was 
given  to  the  students  of  St.  John’s  by  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Doherty  S.  J.  ’62  of  Guelph,  Canada.  The 
exercises  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
of  October  and  closed  on  the  evening  of  the 
twelfth;  the  meditations  of  St.  Ignatius,  were 
followed  throughout  and  were  rendered  light 
and  interesting  by  the  clear  and  pleasing  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  Rev.  Father.  Although  we 
had  four  meditations  each  day  together  with 
the  saying  of  the  beads  and  litanies,  stations 
of  the  cross  and  times  for  private  meditation, 
yet  the  order  of  exercise  was  so  carefully 
arranged  both  with  regard  to  our  devotions 
and  recreation,  that  on  the  whole,  the  retreat 
was  not  considered  a  tedious  time.  Every¬ 
body  remarked  the  careful  attention  of  the 
students  to  the  different  religious  exercises. 
Both  young  and  old  highly  esteemed  Fr. 
Doherty  and  appreciated  him  well.  At  his 
departure  he  caused  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
choice  selection  of  indulgenced  prayers  to  be 
distributed  among  the  students.  We  can 
promise  the  reverend  gentleman  a  kindly  wel¬ 
come  hereafter  from  his  many  admirers  among 
the  students  at  Fordliam,  and  we  know  that  the 
seed  he  sowed  will  blossom  into  richest  fruit. 
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The  “old  boys”  were  delighted  to  be  able 
to  shake  hands  with  Rev.  Win.  Goekeln  S.  J. 
Superior  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  for  9  years  Rector  of  St.  John’s.  They  re¬ 
cognized  the  same  hearty  welcome  of  ye  olden 
time,  and  felt  that  he  never  loses  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  once  objects  of  his  paternal 
solicitude. 

Rev.  Fr.  Goekeln  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Fr.  Halpin  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the 
Goosequill,  a  manuscript  journal  edited  in  the 
college  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  readers 
of  the  monthly  will  soon  be  provided  with 
extracts  from  its  elegant  pages. 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
was  held  Thursday  Nov.  13th.  There  were 
present.  Rev.  FF.  Dealy,  Hanrahan,  Halpin, 
Goekeln,  Moylan  and  Tliebaud.  Rev.  FF. 
Finnegan  and  Durthaller  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  Vice  Rev.  FF.  Racicot 
and  Brady  resigned. 

Many  definitions  of  eloquence  and  many 
treatises  of  Rhetoric  are  condensed  in  the 
following  passage  from  Milton : 

“True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the 
serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth;  and  that 
whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a 
fervent  desire  to  know  good  things  and  with 
the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge 
of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would 
speak,  his  words  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy 
servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command  and  in 
well  ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly 
into  their  own  places.” 


LET  US  BE  MANLY. 

The  following  words  of  Goethe  should 
be  written  on  every  heart:  “One  can¬ 
not  always  be  a  hero,  but  one  can  always 
be  a  man.’’  Every  one  is  not  placed  in 
such  circumstances  of  life  as  will  afford 
him  opportunities  of  astonishing  the 
world  by  the  display  of  those  virtues 
which  give  their  possessor  a  place  on  the 
roll  of  fame.but  every  one  is  able,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  lowly  his  station,  to  so  perform 
his  part  as  never  to  forfeit  his  right  to 
that  noblest  of  all  our  titles — the  title  of  a 
man.  ‘  Let  us,  therefore  be  men — let  us 
be  manly,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word. 

Manliness  does  not  consist,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  in  the  possession  of  simply 
physical  force — trained  though  it  be. 
Our  ideal  should  not  be,  for  example, 
the  boxer,  proficient  in  the  so-called 
“  manlyart  of  self-defense.”  Nor  should 
it  be  the  blustering  bully,  nor  any  of 
those  hundred  and  one  other  types  which 
immediately  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  No  ! — such  as 
these  are  notable  only  on  account  of 
those  attributes  which  are  common  to 
us  with  the  brutes.  We  are  men  through 
the  possession  of  the  higher  powers  of 
the  soul — the  understanding  and  the 
will.  If  we  make  use  of  these  as  they 
should  be  used, — for  the  conquest  of  our 
evil  habits, — we  shall  be  men,  and  more¬ 
over,  heroes  in  the  most  sublime  meaning 
of  the  word;  for  what  triumph  can  be 
more  glorious  than  that  arising  from  such 
a  conquest  ?  - 

When  seeking  an  ideal,  let  us  aim  high  ! 
We  cannot  aim  too  high.  'Out  Lord  tells 
us  in  the  Gospel  :  “Be  ye  perfect  even 
as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 
Now,  we  all  know  that  no  one  can  attain 


to  such  perfection.  What  then  can  Christ 
mean  by  these  words  ? — He  wishes  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  truth  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  propose  to  him¬ 
self  a  lofty  ideal,  ever  remembering  that, 
even  if  he  miss  his  mark,  he  will  still 
strike  higher  than  he  would  had  he 
aimed  lower.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  an 
ideal  to  the  attainment  of  which  we  must 
needs  put  into  operation  the  best  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  being.  Let  us  meet  our  duty 
as  it  behooves  us  to  meet  it,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  man  who  can  at  all  times 
sacrifice  pleasure  to  his  duty  approaches 
the  sublime. 

Let  us  be  frank  and  truthful  always 
and  despise  a  mean  action  wherever  we 
see  it — whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others; 
let  us  avoid  the  commission  of  every  act 
which  we  would  be  ashamed  to  do  before 
any  man  on  earth,  and  let  us  be  afraid 
to  even  think  it  before  God.  And  if  we 
do  this — if  we  do  our  own  duty  well,  we 
need  have  no  fear  lest  our  efforts  go 
always  unappreciated.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  :  “  Honest  or  courageous  people 
have  very  little  to  say  of  their  honesty 
or  their  courage.  But  the  sun  has  no 
need  to  boast  of  his  brightness,  nor  the 
moon  of  her  effulgence.” 

There  is  one  quality  which,  though 
often  found  alone,  must  always  accom¬ 
pany, — nay,  is  a  component  part  of  man¬ 
liness  ;  I  mean  decision  of  character. 
We  should  endeavor  to  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  ;  when  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  should  say  “No,”  to  sug¬ 
gestions  or  demands — come  they  where 
they  may — let  it  be  said  unfalteringly 
and  decisively.  And  much  advantage 
lies  in  the  possession  of  this  decision  of 
character.  We  cannot  be  too  saving  of 
the  fire  of  passion  which  we  need  to  help 
us  to  the  fulfillment  of  deeds  and  pur¬ 
poses  which  are  difficult  to  accomplish. 

A  wavering,  irresolute  mind  wastes 
this  fire  needlessly  when  it  is  slow  coming 
to  a  decision.  The  man  of  decisive 
character  is  more  exempt  from  persecu¬ 
tion  or  interference  than  others,  for  it 
is  evident  to  all  that  he  decides  forcibly 
and  firmly  and  has  the  strength  of  will 
to  adhere  to  his  determination.  This  is 
sufficient  to  make  rudeness, impertinence, 
incivility  and  the  like  keep  their  distance. 
If,  besides  decision  of  character,  he 
possesses  the  other  qualities  of  upright¬ 
ness,  sincerity  and  self-control,  they 
dare  not  come  nigh,  since  it  is  a  man 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  As  some 
English  writer — Foster  I  think — has  said 
on  this  subject  :  “  There  is  a  feeling, 
as  in  respect  to  fate,  that  the  decrees  of 
so  inflexible  a  spirit  must  be  right,  or 
that  at  all  events,  they  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.”  We  should  cultivate  this  de¬ 
cision  of  character,  and,  when  once  we 
have  decided  that  anything  should  be 
done,  apply  ourselves  with  heart  and  soul 
to  the  performance  of  it.  In  conclusion, 
alongside  the  words  of  Goethe,  which  I 
quoted  first,  should  be  written  these 


others  :  “  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail.” 
We  have  heard  them  repeated  time  and 
again,  but  we  have  never  considered, 
perhaps,  how  true  they  really  are — as 
true  as  truth  itself;  for  if  a  man  is  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  best  he  can,  whatever 
he  does,  he  cannot  fail. 

These  thoughts  are  all  old,  because 
they  are  true  ;  still,  since  they  are  true, 
they  can  never  be  too  often  repeated. 

Let  us  then,  inspired  with  such 
thoughts  as  these, 

“Alike  with  heaven  and  earth  sincere, 

“  With  hand  and  brow,  and  bosom  clear, 

“  Fear  God,  and  know  no  other  fear.” 

PROVED  IT  ON  KLIM. 

Boston  Courier. 

This  story,  or  something  like  it,  was 
told  by  General  Shields  when  he  last 
visited  Boston:  While  in  Kentucky  he 
was  once  approached  by  a  portly,  subs¬ 
tantial-looking  man,  who  said:  “I  wish 
to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Never 
deny  anything.  Some  time  ago  I  ran  for 
office  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
resolved  to  keep  quiet,  whatever  was 
said  about  me  before  the  election,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  about  a  month. 
The  first  week  they  accused  me  of  being 
a  horse-thief,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  The  second  week  they  asserted  that 
I  had  been  Treasurer  of  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  and  ran  away  with  the  funds,  and 
I  received  this  in  silence.  The  third 
week  they  said  I  had  induced  my  right- 
hand  neighbor  to  make  over  his  property 
to  me  temporarily,  and  then  refused  to 
give  it  up,  and  still  I  made  no  defense. 
The  fourth  week  they  came  forward  with 
a  statement  that  I  had  stolen  the  chick¬ 
ens  of  my  left  hand  neighbor,  a  worthy 
old  lady,  and  sent  her  to  an  insane 
asylum.  This  made  me  indignant,  and 
I  denied  it  in  public,  and  I’ll  be  durned 
if  they  didn’t  go  to  work  and  prove  it  on 
me.”  There  is  a  moral  contained  in  this 
story  which  some  of  our  political  candi¬ 
dates  might  lay  to  heart. 


The  editorial  in  last  month’s  issue  on  the 
Rosehills  fell  like  a  bombshell  upon  the  nine. 
It  stirred  them  up  to  anger  for  which  we  are 
sorry,  yet  if  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  had 
feeling  they  have  been  moved  to  more  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  we  are  glad.  We  publish  with 
pleasure  a  very  able  vindication  of  the  club. 
Their  answer  seems  to  aim  at  some  one  par¬ 
ticular  individual,  they  have  even  named  him 
on  the  Division.  They  are  all  at  sea  about 
the  author.  Hence  two  things  detract  from 
the  merit  of  their  reply.  They  aimed  too 
high  in  their  personalities  and  therefore  missed 
everybody  and  they  clouded  the  clearness  of 
their  arguments  by  the  exhalations  which 
always  ascend  from  the  miasmatic  pool  of 
angered  emotions.  A  thunderbolt  certainly 
has  fallen.  Let  us  hope  it  will  purify  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Rev.  Vice-President  remarked 
that  the  Scientific  men  are  met  all  over 
at  all  hours  but,  at  the  same  time  he 
presumes  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  course, 
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FOOT-BALL. 

The  base  ball  season  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  older  members  of  the 
college  naturally  turn  in  quest  of  some 
sport  better  adapted  to  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  increase  the  glory,  so  widely 
and  so  successfully  achieved  by  our 
college  representatives  in  the  arena  of 
base  ball. 

The  game  most  fit,  and  best  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  is  that  of  foot-ball. 
It  is  our  duty  then  to  place  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  exert  ourselves  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  a  foot-ball 
association. 

This  game,  at  St.  John’s,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  In  fact,  it  was  not  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  until  last  year,  when,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  it  received  an  unlooked- 
for  boom,  and  loomed  up,  though  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  season,  with  tolerable 
fair  prospects,  splendid  material  from 
which  to  form  a  team,  some  experienced 
players,  and  all  the  ardor  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  inflame  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  are  lovers  of  the  sport. 

Undoubtedly,  its  series  of  scrimmages, 
fouls,  touchdowns,  etc.,  seem  somewhat 
monotonous  to  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 


game;  yet,  for  an  experienced  hand  in 
this  particular  sport,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  no  game  requires  more  strength, 
more  agility  and  fleetness  of  foot,  or  more 
“nerve  ’’  than  is  called  into  play  by  the 
game  of  foot-ball. 

It  requires  men  of  firm  resolve,  and 
unlimited  endurance,  to  withstand  the 
frequent  attacks  of  the  enemy;  men  who 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage 
of  any  little  concession  made  by  the 
opponent.  No  game  brings  into  play 
all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  more 
than  this  close  and  exciting  game.  We 
may  have  particularly  observed  this  in 
the  eventful  game  which  our  boys  played 
last  fall  with  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
eleven,  and  in  which  they  so  gloriously 
distinguished  themselves. 

Would  not  several  such  victories  add 
to  the  fame  already  achieved  in  many  of 
our  athletic  sports  ?  Base-ball  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  most  popular  game  in  the 
country;  but  in  the  estimation  of  students 
of  the  present  day,  foot-ball,  in  its  season, 
occupies  as  high  a  place  as  does  the 
so-called  national  game. 

Why  then,  may  I  ask,  do  not  the 
students  of  Fordham  strive  to  gain  as 
glorious  a  name  at  the  goal  as  they  have 
done  at  the  home  plate?  Are  we  to  be 
behind  the  age  ?  Is  it  for  want  of 
material?  No!  Is  it  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the  game? 
Yes  !  And  with  whom  does  this  lack  of 
interest  rest?  Is  it  with  the  students 
themselves,  or  with  the  members  of  the 
faculty  ?  Certainly  not  with  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  Where  then  does  the 
fault  lie  ?  This  is  very  easily  answered. 
It  lies  with  the  students  themselves.  Let 
them  get  to  work  and  reorganize  their 
eleven  before  the  season  becomes  too  far 
advanced;  let  them  elect  a  captain,  a  man 
of  some  experience;  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  game,  and  who,  when  he 
calls  upon  his  men  to  proceed  to  the 
field  for  practice,  will  exercise  sufficient 
dignity  and  authority  so  as  not  to  be 
sneered  at,  or  laughed  at,  by  the  other 
members  of  the  eleven. 

When  a  captain  has  been  chosen  he 
must  provide  each  of  his  men  with  a  copy 
of  rules,  and  exhort  them  to  read  them 
over  carefully. 

Then  begin  in  earnest,  and  practice 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  every 
day;  and,  when  we  find  that  our  eleven 
thoroughly  understand  the  game,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  faculty  will  assist 
us  in  every  possible  way  ;  that  a  new  era 
will  have  dawned  upon  the  foot-ball 
enthusiasm  of  old  St.  John’s  ;  and,  that 
a  game  which  has  always  ranked  among 
the  highest  sports  in  other  colleges,  will 
be  none  the  less  ignored  by  our  own 
students. 

Let  us  all  unite,  therefore,  in  raising 
to  its  required  standard,  this  now  popu¬ 
lar  game,  so  truly  deserving  of  our 
hearty  support,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  present  season  of  the  year. 

— G. 


A  VINDICATION. 

At  last  the  oracle  has  spoken !  but  unlike 
the  sayings  of  the  oracles  of  old,  his  words 
have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  an  enlightened 
community.  Garbled  bosh  and  glittering 
generalities  will  not  satisfy  the  searcher  after 
facts,  nor  will  the  superficial  gleanings  of  an 
abbreviated  course  in  Rhetoric,  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  solid  argument.  We  refer 
to  an  article  in  last  month’s  College  Monthly, 
entitled  ‘'The  Rose  Hills'  Waterloo." 

Words  are  used  to  externate  ideas;  but 
when  we  can  see  no  ideas  apparent,  the  con¬ 
clusion  naturally  follows  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  one  who  employs  the  words. 
If  no  test  were  required  to  validate  a  man’s 
assertions,  there  would  be  some  fine  writers 
in  the  world.  Let  us  submit  some  of  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  our  learned  critic  on  base  ball 
matters  to  the  light  of  reason — a  quality  evi¬ 
dently  wanting  in  his  erudite  Philippic. 

“Unprecedented”!  Whew!  Does  our  learn¬ 
ed  friend  and  martyr  to  the  interest  of  base 
ball  know  the  meaning  of  this  big  word?  Any 
dictionary — excepting  perhaps  the  one  he  uses 
— will  tell  him  that  “unprecedented”  means 
“  unequalled,  having  no  precedent  or  exam¬ 
ple.”  To  make  our  point  clear  we  will  quote 
the  beginning  of  bis - . 

“After  an  unprecedented  series  of  victories 
the  pride  of  the  college  campus  lies  very  low, 
shorn  of  much  of  its  glory,  and  with  few  so 
poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.”  We  respect  the 
author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence.  Again:  “The  Arlington  game  was 
only  the  logical  result  of  what  for  some  years 
has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Rose  Hill  nine.  For  two  or  three  years 
they  seem  to  have  relied  on  the  prestige  of 
their  predecessors.”  The  most  obtuse  mind 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  open  contradiction 
in  the  above  quotations.  First,  we  have 
achieved  “an  unprecedented  series  of  victo¬ 
ries,”  and  then  we  seem  “to  rely  on  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  our  predecessors.”  How  often  do 
words  violate  consistency,  when  we  do  not 
reflect  upon  their  meaning!  Again  we  find: 
“Luck  was  altogether  with  them  in  nearly 
every  game  of  last  season,  and  a  confidence, 
a  fatal  confidence,”  (Rhetoric  again)  “was  be¬ 
gotten,  which  was  the  natural  prelude  to  the 
utter  downfall  of  the  other  day.”  Well,  we 
have  achieved  “an  unprecedented  series  of 
victories,”  we  are  “the  pride  of  the  college 
campus,”  etc.,  and  all  through  luck!  The 
learned  writer  may  “tell  this  to  marines,”  but 
base  ball  players  will  never  “swallow”  it. 

Luck,  we  admit,  is  an  important  factor  in 
base  ball  contests;  but  to  say  that  the  winning 
of  about  twenty  games  out  of  twenty-two,  last 
season,  and  seventeen  out  of  eighteen  this 
season,  is  attributable  to  luck,  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  Any  man  of  common  sense — we  beg 
our  critic’s  pardon  for  being  so  personal- 
should  see  that  such  results  must  flow  from 
merit  or  superior  ability,  and  not  from  mere 
chance  or  “luck  ”  Let  us  touch  upon  our 
predecessors.  With  all  due  reverence  to  the 
shades  of  the  departed,  we  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
mark  in  the  vernacular  that  “we  take  no  back 
seat  for  them.”  There  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  present  game  of  ball  and  that  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Base  ball  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  players  of  “ye  olden  times” 
admit  generally  that  the  game  is  too  lively  for 
them.  We  make  bold  to  assert  that  the  writ¬ 
er’s  memory  on  base  ball  matters,  does  not 
extend  further  back  than  the  club  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  one  so  severely  criticised. 
And  what  of  them?  Comparisons  are  always 
odious;  but  since  our  adversary  has  heralded 
our  predecessor’s  glory  and  quoted  their  mem¬ 
ory  as  the  source  whence  we  derived  our 
artificial  strength,  we  will  not  shrink  from 
comparison. 

It  is  a  fair  maxim,  that  agents  may  be 
judged  by  the  ends  which  they  attain.  Our 
predecessors  crossed  bats  with  the  Metropol¬ 
itans  during  the  term  of  ’80  and  ’SI.  The 
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college  colors  were  lowered  to  the  time  of  10 
to  2.  The  Metropolitans  at  that  time  were 
mediocre  and  did  not  hold  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  base  ball  circles.  Several  other  games 
played  with  amateur  clubs  resulted  favorably 
for  the  Rose  Hills.  Not  half  so  many  games 
were  played  then  as  are  played  at  the  present 
time.  In  its  infancy  the  present  club  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itans.  Since  then  we  have  met  the  Brooklyn 
professional  club,  and  after  a  closely  contested 
game,  wherein  we  tied  them  in  the  seventh 
inning,  were  defeated  by  the  not  uncreditable 
score  of  8  to  5.  Setou  Hall,  Stock  Exchange, 
Steven’s  Institute,  Lafayette,  Rutgers  and 
Columbia  colleges  succumbed  to  our  prowess 
— to  our  “luck”  if  we  would  believe  our  crit¬ 
ic.  Besides  these  we  were  successful  in  van¬ 
quishing  most  of  the  crack  amateur  clubs  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  We  “downed"  the 
Frontiers,  of  Brooklyn,  who  employed  the 
Dugan  brothers,  then  a  professional  battery, 
and  since  holding  positions  on  the  Virginia 
professionals.  Hosts  of  similar  examples 
might  be  enumerated,  facts  too  patent  to  re¬ 
quire  mentioning.  Of  conrse  it  is  not  very 
edifying  to  hear  one  “toot  his  own  horn,”  but 
when  one  is  driven  to  the  wall,  a  little  self 
laudation  is  necessary  as  a  preservative.  Fol¬ 
low  the  stately  line  of  argument:  “No  credit 
can  be  claimed  for  victories  wrested  from 
opponents  who  were  below  us  in  skill  and  | 
strength.”  It  is  a  claim  backed  by  the  only 
means  of  deciding  superiority,  namely,  a  con¬ 
test,  that  every  club  defeated  by  us,  is  below 
us  in  skill  and  strength— otherwise  the  victory 
would  not  be  ours;  since  skill,  strength  and 
“luck”  are  the  necessary  requisites  for  vic¬ 
tory.  When,  then,  can  we  acquire  credit,  if 
not  in  winning  games?  surely  not  in  losing 
them.  In  justice  to  the  above  mentioned 
clubs,  our  hypercritical  friend  must  admii 
that  tliey  are  no  mean  adversaries.  Admitting 
this,  some  credit  must  be  given  us  for  defeat 
ing  them.  We  quote  again:  “Once  we  en¬ 
tered  the  field — our  own  field  with  a  ‘team’ 
in  all  things  our  equals.  I  refer  to  the  Alei  ts 
of  Seton  Hall,  and  what  was  the  issue?  Foi 
a  long  time  the  result  hung  tremblingly  in 
the  balance.  Excitement,  which  is  always 
discreditable  to  veterans,  and  bad  plays  two 
or  three  times,  gave  the  Alerts  the  advantage 
and  for  a  moment  lost  us  the  game.  In  tin 
end  we  triumphed,  most  certainly  triumphed, 
but  was  it  superior  playing  on  our  own  part 
or  a  manifestly  wild  throw  on  the  part  of  the 
visiting  nine  that  gave  us  a  right  to  claim  the 
laurels?”  We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
repeating  this  pedagogic  specimen  of  verbos¬ 
ity.  According  to  the  above  words  the  Alerts 
were  “in  all  things  our  equals,”  and  yet 
through  inferior  playing — “a  wild  throw” — 
they  lost  the  game.  If  they  lost  through  their 
inferior  playing,  we  certainly  won  through 
our  superior  playing — one  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  other. 

In  base  ball,  as  in  every  other  game  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  result  is  what  is  looked  at. 
and  the  bearing  of  the  palm  depends  not  al 
together  on  the  means  whereby  it  is  acquired, 
but  on  the  end.  The  sentence  wherein  it  is 
claimed  that  “excitement  is  always  discred¬ 
itable  to  veterans,”  is  a  very  fine  sounding- 
one,  but  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  al 
issue.  We  are  not  veterans  and  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  nine  to  claim  to  be  such  is  paradoxical, 
hence  due  latitude  should  be  allowed  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  excitement.  Another 
specimen  of  rank  hypercriticism:  “On  anoth¬ 
er  occasion  we  fought  well  against  a  renown 
ed  professional  club,  and  when  we  had  the 
game  we  lost  it,  and  how?  By  the  same  in¬ 
deliberateness  due  to  excitement,  which  has 
either  loaded  us  with  defeat,  or  lessened  the 
honor  of  our  victory  in  more  than  one  con¬ 
test.”  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  fought 
against  “a  renowned  professional  club,”  were 
we  reasonably  expected  to  win  the  game,  we 
an  amateur  nine  pitted  against  a  professional 


club?  Yet,  odium  is  heaped  upon  us  for 
losing  the  game  through  “unnecessary,  cul¬ 
pable  excitement.”  At  no  stage  of  the  game 
was  it  “ours.”  We  held  the  lead  once  and 
that  in  the  first  inning.  In  the  seventh  we 
tied  them  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  amateurs  and  they  professionals,  our 
friend  by  a  sweeping  assertion  would  claim 
that  the  game  was  “ours”  We  claim  that 
there  is  not  a  “radical  defect”  in  our  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  in  substantiation  of  our  statement, 
we  present  the  successful  termination  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  games.  That  more 
practice  would  have  rendered  us  more  per¬ 
fect,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  but  if  the  writ¬ 
er  of  the  article  in  question  knew  just  a  little 
about  base  ball,  he  would  be  aware  of  the 
many  ills  which  ball  players  are  heirs  to,  and 
would  have  overlooked  an  occasional  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  field.  Now  comes  a  grand  flour¬ 
ish.  Just  listen  to  this  compliment!  Boys  of 
first  Division  we  should  feel  proud !  Our 
friend  of  Utopian  ideas  says:  “I  make  bold 
to  assert  that  there  are  among  the  seventy  or 
eighty  boys  on  1st  Division,  nine  players, 
who.  with  conscientious  practice,  might  ere- 1 
ate  a  base  ball  club  which  no  university  or 
college  or  amateur  nine  in  the  country  would 
dare  to  encounter  with  any  chance  of  vic¬ 
tory.”  There  is  too  much  soft  soap  here,  but 
not  enough  to  cover  the  glaring  inaccuracies 
which  pervade  the  entire  article.  We  are  too 
modest  to  let  the  gentleman’s  flattery  sit 
lightly  upon  us.  We  deny  the  assertion  in 
toto.  If  the  seventy  or  eighty  boys  on  1st 
Division  were  all  base  ball  playeis  and  eligi¬ 
ble  to  positions  on  first  nine,  some  credence 
might  be  given  to  the  statement;  but,  alas! 
such  is  not  the  case.  A  great  many  never 
saw  a  base  ball  till  they  entered  college,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  they  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tained,  and  are  not  likely  to  attain  any  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  game. 

We  say  this  not  through  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
proach  or  contempt,  but  merely  to  present  the 
case  to  outside  readers,  in  its  true  light, 
•should  one  of  our  club  be  disabled  or  in  any 
other  way  be  prevented  from  playing,  the 
loss  is  irreparable,  as  substitutes  are  a  very 
scarce  article.  Experience  has  proven  this, 
and  it  is  traditional  that  the  Rose  Ilills  are 
generally  limited  to  ten  or  eleven  eligible 
men.  Ball  players  at  St.  John’s  must  be  man¬ 
ufactured.  was  remarked  by  a  member  of  a 
visiting  nine.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  not 
from  a  force  of  numbers  but  from  hard  prac¬ 
tice  we  acquire  our  players.  If  we  had  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men  to  choose  from, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  colleges,  we  might 
realize  the  ideal  perfection  above  mentioned. 

Apply  your  cast  iron  “inexorable  rules  for 
practice,”  “exact  fines,  and  let  dismissal  be 
the  sanction,”  and  what  will  become  of  base 
ball  at  St.  John's  ?  Dismiss  two  or  three  men 
and  what  will  you  have  ?  Seven  or  eight 
men  to  play  ball  with.  Where  the  gain  accru¬ 
ing  is  so  immaterial,  boys  will  not  sub  nit  to 
rigorous  discipline.  It  has  been  tried  in  other 
societies  and  associations  as  well  as  in  base 
ball,  and  has  failed.  It  will  fail  if  tried 
again,  and  we  will  vouch  personally  for  its 
failure,  since  success  can  be  attained  without 
it.  No,  friend,  we  cannot  agree  with  you; 
your  views  are  Utopian,  too  idealistic.  Your 
lot  should  never  have  tven  cast  among  col¬ 
lege  boys.  You  have  attained  your  majority 
before  your  time  You  should  learn  that 
theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another. 
Come  down  off  your  high  horse  and  look  at 
things  as  they  are.  Remember  that,  this 
world  is  full  of  imperfections,  and  be  assured 
that  in  this  mundane  sphere  your  ideal  can 
never  be  realized.  Wherefore  we  condole 
with  you;  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
and  when  the  great  millennium  of  base  ball 
shall  have  arrived  may  you  experience  the 
realization  of  your  fondest  hopes.  Adieu  ! 

First  Nine. 


THE  CATSKILLS. 

If  you  took  the  train  from  Weehawken, 
in  about  four  hours  you  would  reach  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  city  of  Kings¬ 
ton  at  the  foot  of  the  Catskills.  The 
best  view  of  the  Catskills  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  above  mentioned  city, 
where  they  spread  out  before  your  gaze 
like  a  great  panorama,  or  like  a  vast  sea 
of  billows  which  seem  ready  to  engulf 
the  peaceful  cities  and  villages  at  their 
base. 

The  highest  mountain  of  the  Catskill 
range  is  Slide  Mountain  which  can  be 
seen  very  distinctly  from  Kingston.  The 
height  of  this  mountain  is  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  this  height  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
mountains  that,  compared  with  his 
fellows,  Slide  looks  like  a  giant.  There 
are  several  other  comparatively  high 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Catskill 
range:  such  as,  Hunter  Mountain,  Round 
Top,  and  High  Peak,  but  not  one  of 
these  last  named  is  there  whose  height 
approaches  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
the  height  of  Slide. 

The  scenery  in  the  Catskills  is  wild  but 
beautiful.  Deep  gorges  intersect  the 
mountains  on  all  sides,  and  to  attempt 
to  reach  their  bottom  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  undertaking.  The  mountains  are 
covered  everywhere  with  trees,  and  in 
Autumn  these  latter  (seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance)  seem  a  forest  of  beautiful  flowers 
clothed  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  scenery  in  the  mountain-forest  nooks 
remind  one  of  those  famous  lines  of 
Bryant,  beginning,  “The  groves  were 
God’s  first  temples.’’ 

Of  the  animal  life  in  the  Catskills, 
there  is  little  to  say.  The  deer  and 
bear  have  long  ceased  to  roam  there,  and 
the  only  game  which  abounds  is  the 
squirrel.  There  is,  however,  one  animal 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  that  is  both 
disagreeable  and  dangerous,  namely, 
the  rattlesnake.  Sometimes  you  hear 
of  this  reptile  appearing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  no  sooner  does  its  appearance 
become  known  to  the  people  of  the 
villages  or  of  the  hotels  than  it  is  killed. 
Should  you,  however,  happen  to  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  bitten  by  one,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  you. 
Of  the  lakes  Echo  or  Shoe’s  Lake  is  the 
most  famous.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  splendid  echo;  in¬ 
deed  its  echo  is  so  great  that  if  you 
were  to  whistle  whilst  standing  upon  the 
banks,  you  would  think  somebody  was 
whistling  back  as  if  to  mock  you. 

There  is  a  legend  relating  to  the 
Catskills  that  has  been  made  famous  by 
the  pen  of  Washington  Irving.  The 
legend  I  allude  to  is  that  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  his  twenty  years'  sleep;  but 
as  I  suppose  the  legend  to  be  well  known, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  repeat  it  here. 

There  are  several  fine  hotels  situated 
in  the  Catskills  of  which  the  foremost 
are  the  Kaaterskill,  the  Catskill  Moun- 
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tain  House,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
Grand  Hotel.  There  is  no  lack  of  fine 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  these  hotels  and 
some  are  really  famous  for  their  natural 
beauty.  Taken  all  in  all  the  Catskills 
afford  a  pleasant  retreat  during  the 
summer  months,  and  one  cannot  visit 
them  without  profit  both  to  mind  and 
body.  ’89. 

ITEMS. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  is  studying  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Prof.  M.  Lennon  now  teaches  the 
“  manly  art  of  self-defence  ”  on  1st 
Division. 

Mr.  Juan  P.  Thorndike,  ’86,  the  genial, 
fascinating,  and  obliging  Stage  Manager 
of  the  Dramatic  Association  for  the  past 
two  years;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
efficient  Business  Manager  of  the  Month¬ 
ly  called  to  see  his  old  companions  and 
associates  a  few  days  ago  previous  to  his 
departure  for  home  in  Peru,  where  he 
intends  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  of  climate  will  im¬ 
prove  his  health.  In  leaving  old  St.  John’s 
he  has  the  best  wishes  of  all,  and  we  pray 
that  he  will  return  fully  restored  and  well 
prepared  to  enter  Philosophy  with  his 
classmates. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  “  Monthly  ” 
are  coming  in  very  slowly.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  few  of  the  Commercial 
Graduates  send  in  their  subscriptions. 

Any  information  concerning  Maurice 
T.  Barron,  who,  when  last  heard  of  was 
at  Rush's  Medical  College,  in  Chicago, 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  this  office. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  law  studies  at  Columbia. 

We  compliment  the  Dramatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  good  taste  in  selecting 
Mr.  Alex.  Quackenboss  as  stage  mana 
ger.  In  him  they  have  one  who  will 
prove  himself  competent  for  the  onerous 
duties  placed  upon  him,  and  we  trust 
that  many  months  will  pass  before  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  select  another. 

Mr.  Jackson,  ’83,  who  left  College  in 
his  Belles  Lettres  for  Annapolis,  paid  us 
a  visit.  His  old  associates  gave  him  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Wm.  McGurk  ’82  has  resumed 
his  Theological  studies  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Prov.  Seminary,  Troy. 

F.  Giddings  ’84  is  studying  law  at 
Columbia  Law  School. 

There  is  some  talk  of  having  a  “fat 
man’s  race’’  on  the  list  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  sports. 

Mr.  James  N.  Butler  ’84  is  considered 
by  one  of  his  most  intimate  Fordham 
friends,  as  having  begun  life  already; 
judging  from  the  glorious  times  he  had 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  Lawn-Tennis  club  held  their 
monthly  meeting  on  the  3d  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  electing  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  term.  The  result 


of  the  election  was.  as  follows:  Captain,  i 
G.  W.  Wallace;  Treas.,  W.  C.  Ryan; 
Sec’y,  Ed.  Butler.  As  many  of  the  old 
members  have  not  returned  this  year, 
applications  will  be  received  from  those 
wishing  to  join. 

We  would  ask  the  old  subscribers  to 
please  send  in  their  subscriptions  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Among  those  who  have  visited  the 
College  during  the  past  two  months  we 
itemed  the  following: 

Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna,  79;  Rev.  M.  J. 
McEvoy,  77;  John  Aspell,  82;  Tom 
Aspell,  81:  J.  Thoron,  83;  J.  J.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  82;  Sam  Duffy,  80;  J.  J.  Brady,  72; 
C.  Isherwood,  72;  D.  J.  Walsh,  82;  A. 
McAleenan  Com.  84;  Jno.  J.  Murphy,  ' 
84;  H.  J.  Connolly  Com.  83;  F.  Gearon, 
J.  Russell,  Juan.  P.  Thornidike,  Geo. 
Jaeger  Com.  84;  P  Cunniffe,  84;  Rev. 
F.  X.  Renaud,  S.  J.  Canadian  Prov.  1 
T.  J.  Dunn,  84;  Mr.  Hahn,  S.  J.,  Jersey 
City,  E.  Reynaud,  S.  J.,  79. 

The  Subscription  list  for  the  new  year 
is  now  open. 

Belles  Lettres  now  numbers  25  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  the  largest  class  that  has 
been  here  for  years. 

The  Cigar  Store  wishes  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  “special  inducements  ’  for 
their  trade. 

Elocution  class  opened  on  the  17th 
ult.  Mr.  Edward  C.  O’Brien,  ’80,  has  j 
returned  as  Professor  for  the  coming 
year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society 
on  the  15th  inst.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term.  Pres. 
James  B.  Lawless;  Vice-Pres.  Geo.  A. 
Leitner;  Treas.  James  W.  Gordon;  Rec. 
Sec.  Wm.  E.  Gomm;  Cor.  Sec.  Louis  L. 
Adams;  and  Librarian,  Michael  P. 
Enright. 

On  Sunday  the  19th  ult.,  about  400 
members  of  the  Xavier  Union  Sodality 
paid  a  visit  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector.  Hand¬ 
ball,  Foot-ball,  Base-ball,  and  Boxing,  as 
well  as  the  many  other  sports  which  are 
found  at  Fordham  were  indulged  in  by 
all  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner  till  5  P.  M. 
when  the  members  repaired  to  the  col¬ 
lege  refectory  where  a  sumptious  spread 
was  in  waiting  for  them.  Concluding 
the  repast  with  a  few  speeches  and  a 
toast  to  our  Rev.  Rector,  they  adjourned 
to  the  Billiard  Parlors  on  1st  Division 
where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  a 
pleasant  day.  At  7:39  they  all  left  for 
the  city,  expressing  themselves  well 
pleased  with  the  day’s  visit. 

Will  there  be  any  Thanksgiving  games 
this  year  on  1st  division?  This  is  the 
great  question  of  the  day  among  the 
students  on  2nd  and  3rd  divisions. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  “Monthly’’ 
are  coming  in  very  slowly.  Those  who 
have  not  as  yet  sent  us  their  cheques 
will  confer  on  us  a  special  favor  by  re¬ 
mitting  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Debating  Society  held  its  first 
weekly  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  at  which  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuingterm, 
excepting  Mr.  John  Meade,  whose  tenure 
of  office  expires  in  June.  Vice  Pres., 
John  Meade;  Rec.  Sec’y,  Frank  Carroll; 
Cor.  Sec’y,  Robert  McNamara  ;  Treas. 
John  S.  Doherty  ;  Librarain,  Geo.  A. 
Leitner  ;  Censors,  Stephen  J.  Murphy 
and  Thomas  R.  Halpin. 

Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  is  Moderator 
and  President  of  the  Debating  Society 
for  the  year  ’84-’85. 

Master  J  Horgan  is  now  registered 
as  an  extra.  With  Masters  Horgan, 
Bennett,  Keeler  and  Harrington  we  shall 
expect  some  grand  musical  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Brother  Considine,  S.  J.,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Woodstock,  Md.,  brings 
some  very  pleasing  tidings  from  our  late 
Professors.  To  them  we  extend  in  re¬ 
turn  our  best  wishes  and  solicit  an 
occasional  remembrance  in  their  devot¬ 
ions. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  little  more 
enthusiasm  shown  towards  the  various 
games  and  outdoor  pastimes  of  1st  divi¬ 
sion.  Of  late  it  seams  that  each  man 
strives  to  outdo  the  other  in  leading  the 
most  retired  life.  Formally  they  com¬ 
plained  of  not  having  the  ‘materials’  for 
introducing  or  carrying  on  the  game. 
But  now,  nothing  is  wanting.  Foot¬ 
balls,  hand-balls,  billiard  parlors,  &c., 
abound  in  profusion.  Arouse  yourselves 
then,  and  revive  the  old  time  practice  of 
sports  during  recreation. 

During  the  past  month,  Fr.  McTam- 
many,  S.  J.,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
handsome  soft-cushioned  easy  reclining 
chair;  it  is  of  highly  polished  walnut  in¬ 
laid  with  ebony;  large  plush  covered 
arms  of  crimson  hue  are  suspended  from 
the  sides,  and  by  means  of  a  peculiarly 
constructed  screw  the  chair  may  be 
made  to  fall  or  rise  or  revolve  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  occupant.  This  chair  is  now 
the  main  attraction  in  1st  division  study 
hall. 

The  Thanksgiving  play  being  the  first 
play  of  the  season  it  was  determined  at 
a  recent  meeting  to  have  it  compliment¬ 
ary.  Accordingly  we  will  ask  those  re¬ 
ceiving  invitations  to  please  have  them 
ready  on  the  night  of  the  play;  as  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  without  a  ticket. 

Rev.  Geo.  Quin,  S.  J.,  delivered  his 
first  sermon  to  the  students  on  the  9th 
inst. 

The  following  exchanges  have  come 
to  hand:  The  Tabor  College  Echo, 
Swarthmore  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Enquirer 
College  Student,  Deaf  Mute,  St.  Viateur 
Journal,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Niaga¬ 
ra  Index,  Xavier,  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  The  Varsity,  and  Sentinel. 

Mr.  James  Russell,  ’86  has  donated  a 
gold  medal  to  the  winner  (Mr.  J.  Kieran) 
of  the  late  pool  tournament.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  thank  him  for  the  donation  and 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  studies. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN,  S.  J« 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

C,  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  k  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 

■nENTAL  ROOMS  of 

-L-'  W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (I77tl»)  St. 

Opposite  K.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

— N»3-0PEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY -6=4— 
In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

Baker  &  Godwin, 

HP  § 

Printing  Souse  Established  13S0. 

COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

^peciaf  attention  ejiuen  to  tfito  cfaos  o^  vuoxfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  jJ3P” Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 

WHITTEN’S 

FOBDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 
280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ. 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

II  AVA  N  A  CIGAR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

2383  ROSEIVTS  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

"tmm  0F  PTODEja*- 

Cigars,  Gicjaretteo,  §moFiiucj  au&  Gficvuiu-cj 
^o&acco  at  j£ovuc> t  eoafe  fDrtceo. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

$t.  Jo^ecpl)^  Ir^titute, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Mutes* 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  SM>  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  1ST.  Y. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  &c. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  &r  523  TV.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  Uth  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IpMSft^IOTSS 

Toned,  Repaired  and  Rebuilt  on  the 

MOST  APPROVED  PRINCIPLES. 

Thirty  years’  practical  experience  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
London  and  New  York,  formerly  Tuner  to  the  Opera 
Rehearsals  in  London,  Mendelsohn  Union,  N.  Y,  and 
the  most  eminent  artists.  Is  honored  with  the  patronage 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Country  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to. 

M.  MARKS, 

PIANO-FORTE  MAKER, 
Office,  106  E.  126th  St,,  NEW  YORK, 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  ou  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding . $142  50 

Music .  30  00 

MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 
-ISWAM  PRIKTEK,*- 

— AMD- 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

lO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


MOKRISANIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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HART  &  BENDER 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AYENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

809  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  above  Plaoes  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 

Messrs.  HART  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

-39TH  ^STREET  J^EXINGTONy^VENUE.  JL  y. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

PR  anufactuners  of  Pine  Blears, 

AND  J0BBEE3  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


Y.  SCHLAEFER, 

First- flags  Mat  Dressing  S&Ioon, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  sposeis®  mm® 


J.  F.  MABSTEBS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 


Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 


NEW  YORK. 


LOTJIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men's *,'B!  Furmshings. 

“««• 


HENRY  HUSS. 


:n; nr u s  mm® Be® 
EEBTAUIANTf 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


-A.. 


FIRST-CLASS 


->SHAVI\G  AND  HAlf  DRESSING  SALOON* 

Directly  Opposite 

tTozbfvam  Station, 


HENRY  S.  IIERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  <§.  WQQBRiftP  &  @Q. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


Fur, 


626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS, 
excise  eiSaff’,  IScuim  L  uu  n  i curb  GuitinaMiMH 
t^coha  a  Spcciciftij. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

11  54  Sleeve  Shirt .  2  75 

“  long  “  “  3  00 

“  Jersey  with  Collar . 4  00 

“  Knee  Tights  .  .  2  50 

“  long  “  . .  3(0 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strin  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


JOHN  T.  HUSS. 


MJ 


H*  j3l« 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  ‘'Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J, 

ffi.  M.  WAITIEIHS3 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  t  lie 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

W te  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


D,  DAVIS  &  SON, 


Ao.  Hi)  EAST  42 d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 

‘Slafifes  cH&AeTue8  for  JScibieo. 


J.  .T.  POWER . 


M.  TRAVIS  A  CO., 

M 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry. 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  &  SONS, 

-Me  b  jyi  ms  sm  ^ 

W  WWVYXWvV  wwwwwm 


T.  MACMANUS. 


-AND- 


IMPORTERS  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 


dealers  in 


Grold  and  <Bilver  Bull  ion  and  EL 


xchanqe  on 


tl^e  Idnited  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIG-N  &  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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TAILOR-  lSc  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts,,  NE W  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

■RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

5}eal  f^tcite  & 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 

OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “  No.  1  ”  sold  annually. 

In  £©  AiumberM  :  Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re¬ 
ceipt  Of  t  ents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co..  New  York. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Broidway  and  Houston  Si 
Eight  Avenue  and  iSd  Si 


James  Olwell, 
Joseph  F.  Careigan, 


John  E.  McWhorter, 
Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


SMOKE  THE 


BEST  ! 


KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  GOLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  J4,  St.  James  14,  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

rM&MMLU  wmbm, 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

V  BUtolllio 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  I.ivery  Stable  attached. 


Successor  to  Mile.  M.  T.  Tardival,  421  Madison  Ave. 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 
18th  Year  reopened  September  24th. 
FRENCH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

THE  HIGHEST  BRANCHES  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGI.ISH. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


G(00©g, 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

“  Be  merry  all,  be  merry  all, 

With  holly  drese  the  festive  hall: 

Prepare  the  son",  the  feast,  the  ball, 

To  welcome  merry  Christmas. 

“  When  you  the  costly  banquet  deal 
To  guests  who  never  famine  leel. 

Oh,  spare  one  morsel  from  your  meal 
To  feed  the  poor  at  Christmas. 

****** 

“  So  shall  each  note  of  mirth  appear 
More  sweet  to  Heaven  than  praise  or  prayer. 
And  angel6  in  their  carols  there. 

Shall  oless  the  poor  at  Christmas.” 

Now  in  Time’s  monotonous  circle, 
winter  is  come  round  again,  and  another 
Christmas  is  at  hand,  to  turn  young 
heads  half  wild  in  delirium  of  delight; 
to  make  old  hearts  warm  and  glow  with 
the  renewed  pleasures  of  conviviality. 
Oh,  what  a  world  of  delightful  memory, 
of  joy  and  generosity,  of  love,  mirth, 
merriment,  music  and  festivity  is  insep¬ 
arably  linked  with  the  traditions  of  the 
long  patiently  awaited  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber!  Bright  eyes  grow  dim  in  anxious 
expectancy  of  that  eventful  night,  when 
old  Kris  Kringle,  with  his  famous  pack, 
shall  rein  in  his  antlered  steeds,  and 
clamber  down  the  friendly  chimney,  to 
lighten  his  overburdened  shoulders. 

What  a  brilliant,  bewildering,  fascin¬ 
ating  scene  is  presented  to  the  stranger 
on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  of  New  York.  Eager,  laughing 
waves  in  that  mighty  sea  of  humanity 
surge  onward  and  backward  through 
the  city's  crowded  avenues,  bent  on  mis¬ 
sions  of  love,  pure,  unselfish,  self-deny¬ 
ing  love,  which  transforms  the  sordid 
desire  of  gain  into  free,  generous,  open 
handed  liberality.  The  brilliantly  il¬ 
luminated  stores  are  artistically  draped 
with  festoons  fashioned  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  red,  white  and  blue,  intertwin¬ 
ed  with  evergreens  and  branches  ot  the 
hemlock,  into  anchors,  crosses,  circles, 
wreaths  or  any  other  design  which  fancy 
may  dictate  or  occasion  require.  Every¬ 
thing  is  beautiful  and  gay,  while  the  soft 
light  shed  over  the  scene  dispels  all  that 
is  gaudy,  and  produces  an  effect  that 
evokes  the  admiration  of  those  even  to 
whom  such  sights  are  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  ;  but  to  the  enchanted  eyes  of  the 
unsophisticated,  who  gaze  with  breath¬ 
less  attention,  the  realms  of  the  fairies 
seem  suddenly  to  have  opened  up  and 
disgorged  their  exhaustless  treasures. 
Sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion 
should  indeed  be  entertained  towards 
him  who  breathes  not  in  the  intoxicat¬ 


ing  raptures  which  pervade  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  whose  callous  heart  is  not  within 
him  stirred  by  the  offices  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  congeniality,  whose  better 
nature  is  not  moved  by  the  thoughts  of 
Christmas  Eve,  to  contribute  something, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  to  the  universal  joy, 
in  honor  of  the  Redeemer  who  will  soon 
again  be  born  anew  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

’Tis  Christmas  Eve.  The  earth  lies 
wrapped  in  shrouds  of  sheeted  snow, 
despoiled  of  every  charm,  save  her  robe 
of  spotless  purity  with  which  she  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  silvery 
beams  of  the  moon  fall  in  mellow  radi¬ 
ance  over  all,  the  winds  lie  calmed  and 
soothed  in  solemn  stillness,  the  heavens 
are  begemmed  by  millions  of  stars  which 
snap  and  sparkle  in  the  cold,  forming  a 
scene  which  can  only  be  portrayed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Master  Artist.  The  air 
seems  incapable  of  motion, and  the  whole 
vast  universe  is  hushed  in  awed  antici¬ 
pation. 

“  On  the  crowing  of  tlie  cock 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 

This  bird  of  dawning  singetli  all  night  long; 

And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad: 

The  nights  are  wholesome — then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 

“  Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  celestial  choirs. 

O!  catch  the  wonders  that  the  song  inspires. 

Hark!  to  the  theme  they  strike  their  harps  of  gold, 

So  long  by  prophets  and  by  kings  foretold! 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high  and  peace  on  earth 
To  men  of  good  will.— All  hail  a  Saviour’s  birth!” 

“  Hark!  that  softened  music  rolling. 

Faintly  from  some  distant  tower: 

'Tis  St.  Nicholas’  bells  whose  tolling 
First  proclaims  the  solemn  hour. 

Listen !  o’er  the  city  stealing, 

Breathing  melody  afar. 

Deep,  majestically  pealing 
Sound  the  chimes  of  St.  Finbar.” 

“  A  sound  of  bells  from  far  oil  towers  broke 
The  frosty  silence  with  their  pealing  woke. 

And  answering  bells  flung  back  across  the  sky. 

The  Christmas  morning’s  glad,  earth  echoed  cry.” 

The  use  of  evergreens  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  decorating  dwelling  and 
church  is  an  old,  time-honored  custom, 
which  identified  as  it  is  with  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  has  descended  to  our 
modern  times  hallowed  and  sanctified 
by  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  laurel  was 
regarded  among  the  ancient  Romans  as 
an  emblem  of  joy,  peace  and  triumph ; 
from  which  was  derived  the  practice  of 
trimming  the  walls  with  laurel,  in  token 
of  the  wide-spread  joy  at  the  vanquish¬ 
ing  of  the  Evil  One,  and  of  that  perfect 
peace  and  good  will  to  man  which  was 
chanted  by  the  Heavenly  messengers 


over  the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  Later  on 
pine  tops  and  fir,  the  holly  sprig  and  ivy 
were  added,  with  a  variety  of  other 
greens  which  different  climates  and  lo¬ 
calities  supplied.  In  Ireland  the  holly 
and  ivy  were  invariably  chosen,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  all  other  greens,  as  more  fitly 
representing  the  season.  With  these, 
the  people  either  decked  the  house  or 
shaped  a  small  heap,  bright  with  rib¬ 
bons,  which  became  the  altar  of  a  sacri¬ 
ficed  wren.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
thus  presented  by  an  Irish  writer: 

‘Tt  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
supposition  that,  in  a  season  of  universal 
gladness,  sensible  and  mercurial  people, 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  senses  as 
conduits  of  information,  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  blend¬ 
ing  instruction  with  amusement,  and 
thus  point  out  to  the  aosog  of  that  day, 
whilst  they  caroled  and  gambolled  round 
the  object  of  their  delight,  its  grand  and 
mysterious  associations.  Like  the  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  the  Irish  were  extremely 
fond  of  figure  and  hieroglyphic,  and  like 
the  old  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  in 
their  May-eve  fire  (Baalteine  is  the  name 
of  May,)  worshipped  Baal  or  the  sun, 
who  was  considered  the  supreme  dis¬ 
penser  of  life  and  light  to  this  nether 
world. 

“On  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
as  may  well  be  conjectured,  they  natur¬ 
ally  looked  around  for  suitable  emblems 
to  represent  their  new  faith.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  Trinity,  the  shamrock 
was  immediately  adopted ;  while  the 
wren  imbedded  in  holly  and  ivy  might 
not  be  considered  an  inappropriate  type 
of  the  incarnation.  Indeed  they  could 
scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  expressive 
symbol  of  the  wondrous  humility  of  the 
Deity  in  taking  the  helpless  form  of  in¬ 
fancy  than  the  wren,  the  smallest  and 
most  despicable  of  the  feathered  race  in 
our  island.  The  chilling  wind  and 
piercing  cold  of  winter,  with  the  various 
circumstances  of  poverty  and  humilia¬ 
tion  which  attended  the  Saviour's  birth, 
are  not  inaptly  denoted  by  the  prickly 
roughness  of  the  holly,  which  circles  the 
poor,  persecuted  wren,  hunted  down,  as 
was  its  Creator,  by  the  unreflecting  ro 
taries  of  false,  misguided  zeal.  1  ut, 
whilst  the  holly  reminds  us  of  the  stings 
and  crosses  of  a  wicked  and  cantanker¬ 
ous  world,  the  smooth,  umuffled  surface 
of  the  ivy  must  also  bring  to  our  recol- 
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lection  the  peace  and  goodness  announc¬ 
ed  in  the  mild  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  to 
man,  and  the  value  ot  a  good  conscience, 
which,  though  bound  up  too  often 
through  life’s  journey  with  the  holly 
of  turmoil  and  disappointment,  yet 
strengthens  and  supports  its  possessor, 
like  the  ivy  that  clasps  and  shelters  some 
aged  oak  or  venerable  pile,  adding  lus¬ 
tre  to  its  beauty,  and  protecting  it  from 
ruin. 

“  The  bush,  then,  is  emblematic  of 
the  crib  of  Bethlehem;  the  ribbons  that 
embellish  it  represent  the  swaddling- 
clothes  that  wrapped  the  tender  limbs 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  glad  and 
merry  notes  of  the  wren-boys,  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  king  of  all  birds,  may 
denote,  though  feeble  and  immeasurably 
distant,  indeed,  the  sweet  melody  of  the 
angelic  choir  announcing  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  redemption.  And,  to  pursue 
further  the  illustration,  the  rich  offer 
ings  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  of 
the  eastern  wise  men,  may  be  typified  by 
the  willing  contributions  given  in  honor 
of  the  little,  feathered  monarch  to  his 
numerous  and  devoted  followers,  who 
generally  retire  at  the  close  of  evening 
to  enjoy  that  social  happiness  which,  to 
them,  as  individuals,  their  comparatively 
cheerless  dwellings  are  too  often  inca¬ 
pable  of  affording. 

1  For  Christmas  comes  blit  once  a  year. 

And  when  it  conies  it  brings  goou  cheer.’  ” 

’86. 


VACATION  RAMBLIN GS. 

Dear  Monthly : — Before  leaving  the 
country  and  going  into  Winter  quarters, 
which,  I  assure  you,  have  already  be¬ 
come  very  desirable  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a 
line  or  two,  and  thus  fulfil  a  promise 
made  some  time  ago,  to  a  particular 
friend  of  yours.  As  my  rumblings  were 
made  principally  through  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
your  readers  an  idea — imperfect  though 
it  may  be — of  that  jumping-off  place  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  do  this  for 
two  reasons:  first,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a 
place  where  I  spent,  three  delightful 
weeks  of  the  past  summer;  and  next,  to 
inform  those  who  should  ever  extend 
their  travels  to  Nova  Scotia,  that  Cape 
Breton  is  wrell  worthy  of  a  visit.  Of  late 
years  a  great  many  Americans  have 
made  a  summer  resort  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton;  and,  though  they  may 
deplore  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
that  allows  our  incomparable  facilities 
for  progress  to  lie  dormant,  they  all 
agree  in  pronouncing  our  little  Province 
a  very  agreeable  place  indeed;  and,  re¬ 
turning  home,  declare  themselves  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  to  have  found  so 
much  genuine  enjoyment  outside  the 
flap  of  their  own  wonderful  eagle’s  wing. 
During  my  stay  in  Cape  Breton  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  Americans, 
(and  the  displeasure  of  meeting  a  few 
whitewashed  ones,)  who  averred  that 


they  found  our  quiet  manner  of  living  a 
luxurious  respite  from  the  wearisome 
dissipation  of  over  crowded  watering 
places. 

And  now,  1  hope,  you  want  to  know 
where  Cape  Breton  is;  what  it  is;  how 
to  get  there;  and  what  is  to  be  seen 
after  you  do  get  there.  Cape  Preton  is 
an  island  situated  between  15  and 
1?°  longitude,  east  from  Washington, 
and  forming  the  extreme  eastern  portion 
of  t.  e  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
George’s  liay  and  the  Strait  of  Canso. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,109  square  miles,  be¬ 
ing,  therefore,  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  though  having  little 
more  than  one-eighth  its  population.  So 
much  for  the  geography  of  the  island. 
Cape  Breton  is,  in  round  numbers  about 
a  thousand  miles  from  New  York,  and 
it  is  possible  to  get  there  by  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  tourist  may  go  by  rail  from 
New  York  to  the  Strait  of  Canso;  he 
may  take  the  steamer  to  Halifax  and 
rhence  proceed  by  rail  to  the  Strait;  he 
may  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Annapolis,  visit  the  home  of 
Evangeline,  and  pass  through  the  “mur¬ 
muring  pines  and  the  hemlocks,”  on  to 
Cape  Breton,  or,  if  he  have  a  yacht,  and 
be  nautically  inclined,  he  may  sail  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  island.  I  may  remark  here 
that  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  Cape  Breton  belonged  to  the 
French.  After  that  date  it  became  an 
English  possession,  and  in  1820  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  privilege 
of  sending  two  members  to  the  assembly. 
The  people  of  the  island  were  not  easily 
reconciled  to  what  they  considered  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  and  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an¬ 
nexation.  For  the  rest,  I  will  simply 
describe  my  own  trip,  leaving  your 
readers  to  judge  whether  they  should 
enjoy  a  similar  one. 

The  Strait  of  Canso,  fifteen  miles  long 
by  one  wide,  separates  Cape  Breton 
from  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  evening  of 
July  30th,  I  arrived  at  Port  Mulgrave,  a 
small  village  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side  of 
the  Strait,  whence  I  purposed  going, 
through  the  Bras  d’or  Lakes,  to  Sidney. 
As  the  boat  was  to  sail  next  morning  at 
three  o'clock ,  I  engaged  my  state-room 
immediately;  and,  after  a  comfortable 
supper  on  board,  I  adjourned  to  the 
smoking  room,  there  to  enjoy  a  home¬ 
made  Havana.  While  taking  a  mental 
inventory  of  my  companions,  horror  of 
horrors!  a  life  insurance  agent  approach¬ 
ed  me.  He  remarked  on  the  weather — 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  have  the 
weather  to  talk  about — on  the  beauty  of 
Cape  Breton  scenery,  and,  at  last,  by  a 
cleverly  arranged  battery  of  insinuations, 
he  beat  his  way  into  the  subject  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  insurance.  His  funereal  ap¬ 
pearance  oppressed  me  greatly.  I 
respected  his  years,  I  admired  his  logic, 


but,  “foolish  young  man  that  I  was,”  I 
would  not  be  enrolled  for  a  policy.  Yet 
such  a  realistic  picture  did  my  friend 
draw  of  a  sudden  storm  at  sea,  that 
somehow  or  other,  when  1  entered  my 
state  room  for  the  night,  1  looked  up 
instinctively,  to  observe  whether  or  no  a 
life  preserver  was  at  hand.  Having 
found  it,  and  having  made  myself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  modus  operandi ,  I 
’  turned  in”;  and,  waking  next  morning 
at  5. 30  o’clock,  1  found  that  we  were  at 
a  standstill  outside  the  gates  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Canal.  We  had  in  the  meantime 
passed  out  of  the  Strait  of  Canso,  into 
St.  Peter’s  Bay.  and  were  now  waiting 
our  turn  to  pass  through  the  canal  that 
was  to  let  us  into  the  lakes.  Determined 
not  to  lose  any  of  the  lake  scenery,  most 
of  the  passengers  were  now  on  deck,  and 
stood  in  little  knots,  laughing,  talking, 
and  exchanging  opinions  in  a  very  good 
natured  manner,  considering  the  early 
hour.  My  breakfast  tonic  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  consisted  of  an  animated  (?)  talk 
with  an  old  German  architect.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  canals  “ab  ovo”,  gave  me  numer¬ 
ous  practical  hints  concerning  their 
construction,  and  mode  of  operation, 
and  drew  countless  comparisons  between 
‘  de  ganals  by  Germany  and  dose  by 
America.”  Presently  the  gates  were 
rolled  back,  and  slowly  and  cautiously 
we  steamed  through  the  canal.  This 
solid  piece  of  work  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  cut,  for  the  most  part, 
through  solid  rock,  surmounted  on  either 
bank  by  a  massive  wooden  breastwork. 

It  affords  a  means  of  direct  communi¬ 
cation  to  and  from  all  parts  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  through  it  our  cargo  of 
freight  and  live  stock  was  just  now  pass¬ 
ing.  Soon  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
canal  and  entered  Great  Bras  d’or, 
where  we  were  so  completely  land-lock¬ 
ed  after  a  few  minutes,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see  where  we  came  in  or  how 
we  were  going  to  get  out.  The  Bras 
d'or  lakes — Great  and  Little — stretch 
through  Cape  Breton  latitud inally,  cut¬ 
ting  the  island  almost  in  two  halves. 
Great  Bras  d’or  has  the  configuration  of 
a  great  bird,  of  which  East  Bay  forms 
one  out-spread  wing  and  West  Bay  the 
other.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  claim 
these  waters  had  on  the  admiration  of 
travelers,  but  was  totally  unprepared  for 
the  ravishing  scene  that  was  spread  be-  ■ 
fore  my  eyes  on  this  bright  July  morn¬ 
ing.  The  water  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
so  clear  that  every  object  was  mirrored 
to  the  life  in  its  depths.  We  steamed 
along  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  mo¬ 
tion,  now  gliding  past  an  island,  now 
rounding  a  point,  anon  clinging  closely  l 
to  a  beetling  headland,  then  shooting 
through  a  narrow  strait  and  out  on  to 
the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  of 
the  Bras  d’or  lakes  is  at  once  charming 
and  varied.  On  the  one  hand  you  have 
high,  wooded  hills  sloping  gently  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  with  little  knots  of 
cottages,  now  clustering  on  the  mountain 
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tops,  and  now  nestling  in  the  valleys 
below;  on  the  other  side  the  land  is 
comparatively  low  and  level,  showing 
some  fine  farms,  and  stretching  away 
with  acre  upon  acre  of  gently  undulat¬ 
ing  country.  Here  again  you  observe 
abundant  chances  for  improvement,  but, 
on  inquiry,  learn  that  there  is  neither 
capital  nor  disposition  to  improve.  The 
people  live  on  from  year  to  year,  moving 
in  the  ancestral  groove,  and  are  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied  if  they  can  make  both  ends 
meet.  Whilst  gazing  around  over  this 
sparsely  settled  tract  of  land,  and  seeing 
millions  in  a  properly  conducted  school 
of  agriculture,  my  attention  was  attract¬ 
ed  to  something  towards  which  several 
of  the  passengers  and  deck  hands  were 
looking.  This  was  Indian  Island  that 
lay  about  two  miles  on  our  starboard 
bow;  and  so  low,  that  it  seemed  a  float¬ 
ing  village  which  rose  and  fell  with  the 
waves.  This  island  is  inhabited  entirely 
by  Mic-Macs;  and  with  its  circular  rows 
of  huts,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  neat 
little  chapel  raises  its  cross-tipped  stee¬ 
ple,  it  presents  a  uniquely  picturesque 
appearance.  Here,  every  year,  on  St. 
Ann's  day,  all  the  Indians  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  assemble;  and  a  general  pic-nic 
ensues,  during  which  betrothals,  mar¬ 
riages,  christenings  and  feasts  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Leaving  Indian  Is¬ 
land  far  behind,  we  soon  emerged  into 
the  open  sea — having  passed  right 
through  Cape  Breton — rounded  Point 
Aconi,  and  about  two  o’clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  arrived  at  Sydney,  the 
capital  of  Cape  Breton.  This  town, 
once  a  flourishing  French  naval  station, 
has  seen  its  best  days.  Were  it  not  for 
the  few  ocean  steamers  that  call  there 
for  bunker  coal,  and  the  echo  of  life 
that  reaches  it  from  North  Sydney,  ex¬ 
istence  in  Sydney,  for  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-four  consecutive  hours  would  be 
impossible.  The  Sydney  coal  mines 
are  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  in  fact 
coal  constitutes  about  the  only  wealth  of 
Cape  Breton.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  constituted ;  for  at  the  present  day 
freights  are  so  low  that  it  scarcely  pays 
to  engage  in  the  coal  trade.  I  visited 
several  of  the  mines,  but  was  unable  to 
descend  the  shafts,  because  I  happened 
to  get  there  about  dinner  time,  when  the 
officers  were  absent.  Hence,  I  am  una¬ 
ble  to  describe  “life  in  a  coal  mine, 
underneath  the  ground.”  The  miners, 
though  black  and  hideous  in  appearance, 
I  found  warm  hearted  withal,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  give  me  what  practical  informa¬ 
tion  they  were  possessed  of.  Sydney, 
though  dull  and  funereal,  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  tourist.  Its  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish,  are  very  hos¬ 
pitable,  genial  people,  and  are  fond  of 
sociable  soirees  and  musical  gatherings. 
Very  many  model  private  residences 
skirt  the  town,  which  boasts  also  of  a 
fine  Catholic  chapel,  a  large  stone  con¬ 
vent  in  course  of  erection,  and  intended 
for  the  introduction  of  some  religious 


order  of  nuns,  a  large  educational  acad¬ 
emy,  numerous  sectarian  churches,  and 
a  fish-breeding  establishment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  Sydney  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  so  entirely  closed 
in  as  to  disguise  its  point  of  entrance. 
I  would  say  to  those  ot  my  readers  who 
should  ever  find  themselves  in  Sydney, 
put  up  at  Miss  Hearne’s,  and  you  will 
secure  one  of  the  most  agreeable  feat 
ures  of  any  trip,  a  first  class  hotel. 
Leaving  Sydney,  I  took  a  south-west 
course,  and  after  driving  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  entered  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Louisburg.  Dingy  and  forlorn  as 
this  old  fortress  is  now,  it  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  brings  one  back  to  the  time 
when  France  and  England  vied  with 
each  other  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
New  World.  Louisburg,  which,  prev¬ 
ious  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
by  which  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Hudson  Bay  Territory  were  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  was  called  Isle  Royal, 
received  after  that  date,  in  honor  of 
Louis  of  France,  its  j  resent  name. 
This  town  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land 
stretching  down  between  the  harbor  and 
Gabarus  Bay;  and  was  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  stone  walls  thirty  feet  high 
which  were  surmounted  by  parapets. 
Outside  the  wall  was  a  deep  moat  eighty 
feet  wide.  Seaward  the  town  was 
guarded  by  a  fortified  rocky  islet  called 
Battery  Island.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbor,  about  a  mile  to  the  noith- 
east;  was  a  fort  called  Grand  Battery, 
and  on  the  east  across  the  harbor  was 
Light  House  Point.  Hence  it  can  be 
seen  that  Louisburg  was  a  very  strong 
town.  So  strong  was  it  that  it  reminded 
people  of  Dunkirk,  in  France,  and  was 
called  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  Traces 
of  old  walls,  forts,  mounds,  parks  and 
barracks,  still  exist;  a  battered  cannon 
or  a  broken  shell  is  dug  up  from  lime  to 
time;  and  over  all  broods  a  perpetual 
frown  of  gloom, as  though  Louisburg  had 
yielded  up  its  greatness  under  protest. 
As  the  siege  and  fall  of  Louisburg  con¬ 
tain  something  of  interest  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  briefly  call 
them  to  mind.  Louisburg  was  the  chief 
American  naval  station  of  France,  and 
the  headquarters  of  her  fishermen,  who 
thronged  the  coasts.  Its  influence  on 
affairs  in  Nova  Scotia  was  not  favorable 
to  Johnny  Bull.  The  Acadians,  feeling 
that  they  had  powerful  friends  so  near, 
became  bolder  in  their  opposition  to  the 
government  at  Annapolis.  When  the 
European  nations  were  disputing  as  to 
who  should  rule  over  Austria,  the  colon¬ 
ies  in  America  became  restive.  '1  hey 
probably  cared  little  about  the  Austrian 
affair,  but  it  needed  little  to  revive  the 
old  hatred  between  England  and  France. 
In  1744,  when  news  of  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  reached  America,  Du  Quesnel,  the 
governor  of  Louisburg,  sent  Du  \  ivier 
with  a  strong  force  against  Nova  Scotia. 
After  the  siege  of  Annapolis,  the  war 
spirit  was  awakened  in  New  England. 


In  the  year  1145,  Governor  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  haste  and  secrecy 
formed  a  bold  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Louisburg.  Four  thousand  volunteers, 
untaught  in  the  art  of  war,  but  full  of 
grit  and  enterprise,  were  got  ready. 
William  Peppered,  a  colonel  in  the  mil¬ 
itia  was  placed  in  command.  Early  in 
April  the  fleet  artived  at  Canso,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Commodore  Warren 
with  several  British  mcn-of-war.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  fleet  entered 
Gabarus  Bay,  on  the  west  of  Louisburg. 
The  landing  was  most  difficult;  the  surf 
dashed  wildly  against  the  rocky  shore; 
the  ascent  was  steep  and  rugged,  and 
the  French  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Massachusetts  men  boldly 
tought  their  way  to  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  town;  and,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  dragged  their  cannon  across 
the  marshes  on  sledges,  carrying  their 
ammunition  and  provisions  on  their 
backs.  Warren  drew  up  his  ships  and 
opened  fire  on  the  town,  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  outside  the  walls  fled  to  the 
fortress  for  safety.  Colonel  Vaughan 
led  four  hundred  men  through  the  woods 
around  the  head  of  the  harbor  to  Grand 
Battery.  The  next  morning  he  saw  that 
the  French  flag  had  been  removed  from 
the  battery,  and  that  no  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimneys.  He  gave  an  Indian 
a  bottle  of  brandy  to  crawl  through  an 
embrasure  and  open  the  fortress  gate; 
the  enemy  had  fled.  The  guns,  which 
had  been  spiked,  were  soon  put  in  order, 
and  turned  against  the  town,  about  a 
mile  distant.  When  first  summoned  to 
surrender,  Governor  Duchambon  re¬ 
turned  a  defiant  answer,  but  as  the 
breaches  in  the  wall  began  to  widen  he 
felt  less  confident.  Moreover  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  garrison,  not  receiving  their 
full  pay,  began  to  grumble,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  petition  the  governor  to  surrender. 
After  seven  weeks,  Duchambon  hung 
out  the  white  flag;  terms  were  agreed 
on;  the  French  garrison  marched  out 
with  colors  flying,  and  Peppered  at  the 
head  of  his  men  took  possession  of  the 
fort.  4  he  French  soldiers  and  such  of 
the  citizens  as  desired  it  were  sent  to 
France,  on  condition  that  they  would 
not  bear  arms  against  Great  Britain  for 
twelve  months.  Peppered  was  made  a 
knight,  and  Warren  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral.  The  brave  New  Eng¬ 
landers  had  won  Louisburg,  but  there 
rent,  ined  a  foe  before  which  many  of 
them  fed.  A  large  quantity  of  rum  was 
amongst  the  captured  stores;  drunken¬ 
ness  and  consequent  fever  was  the 
result;  and  before  spring  twelve  hund¬ 
red  of  Peppered’s  men  lay  beneath  the 
conquered  soil.  But  I  fear  I  am  de¬ 
parting  from  my  purpose  in  making  this 
historical  sketch  so  lengthy.  I  will 
simply  say  in  addition,  that,  after  w  hat 
I  have  already  related,  Louisburg  again 
fed  into  the  power  of  the  French;  but 
in  1758,  after  a  seven  weeks  siege — 
known  as  the  Second  Siege  of  Louisburg 
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— Governor  Drucour  surrendered  to 
General  Amherst,  and  Louisburg  be¬ 
came,  what  it  still  remains,  an  English 
possession.  Shortly  after  followed  the 
capture  of  Quebec  and  the  end  of 
French  rule  in  Canada.  Were  it  better 
otherwise?  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
say.  You  see,  then,  that  Cape  Breton 
can  unfold  a  tale  of  its  own.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  visited 
Louisburg.  Pleased  and  interested  with 
the  old  town,  I  returned  to  Sydney; 
thence  I  went  up  the  island  to  Baddeck, 
and  Wbycogomagh,  spent  a  few  days 
there,  and  then  returned  home,  stopping 
four  days  at  Antigonish.  D  ubtless 
many  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with 
Baddeck  from  a  perusal  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner’s  ‘‘Baddeck  and  that 
Sort  ot  Thing,”  so  I  shall  not  delay  over 
its  charms.  Whycogomagh,  too,  one  of 
the  handsomest  spots  in  the  whole 
island,  with  its  interesting  Indians,  its 
charming  situation,  its  quaint  houses 
and  its  “Salt  Mountain,”  I  must  pass 
by,  for  my  paper  is  growing  beyond  my 
anticipation.  As  you  approach  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Breton,  the  scen¬ 
ery  becomes  wilder,  and  more  varied, 
and  is  said  to  resemble,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  scenery  of  Scotland.  Here, 
too,  the  land  is  richer,  farming  is  carried 
on  in  a  more  business  like  way.  Gaelic 
is  spoken  in  the  streets,  while  the  hotel 
bills  are  smaller  and  the  beds  harder 
than  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
island.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  a  sun  rise  or  a  sun  set 
viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  lake  boats. 
The  island-dotted  lakes  bathed  in  the 
many  hued  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  nr 
burnished  with  his  morning  gold  form  a 
picture  calculated  to  awaken  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  coldest  and  most  unimag¬ 
inative.  Even  Indians  on  matrimony 
bent,  would  stop  throwing  chips  at  each 
other,  and  cry  out,  “him  wery  pretty.” 
My  next  stopping  place  was  Antigonish, 
in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a 
town  having  an  area  of  55'-?  square  miles, 
a  population  of  about  19,000,  and  is 
within  160  or  170  miles  of  Halifax. 
The  town  of  Antigonish  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  shows 
every  sign  of  advancement.  It  boasts 
of  several  model  dry  goods  houses,  many 
beautiful  private  residences,  some  good 
hotels,  a  good  post  office,  a  convent,  a 
Catholic  college — St.  Francis  Xavier’s — 
and  seminary,  and  a  beautiful  cathedral 
built  partly  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome,  at  a  cost  of  SlOOjiOO.  The 
people  of  Antigonish  are  the  most  so¬ 
ciable  I  have  ever  met;  and  nowhere 
can  the  traveler  feel  more  at  home  or 
enjoy  himself  more  thoroughly.  The 
pleasure  of  my  stay  at  Antigonish  was 
increased  a  thousand-fold  by  meeting 
there,  unexpectedly,  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  Some  part  of  every  day  was 
spent  in  his  company,  and  as  the  family 
with  whom  he  lodged  never  spoke,  he 
and  I  were  obliged  to  pack  a  day’s  con¬ 


versation  into  an  hour  or  two.  We 
succeeded  admirably  however,  and  my 
only  regret  was  that  his  traveling  time 
was  limited.  He  did  not  feel  lost,  far 
away  from  land,  or  anything  like  that; 
but  he  was  severely  puzzled  over  an 
intricate  mathmatical  problem:  how  he 
got  to  Antigonish,  and  how  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  get  home  again  So  much  for 
neglecting  one’s  navigational  education. 

And  now  I  shall  make  my  bow  and 
retire.  I  should  like  to  present  a  few  of 
the  chance  acquaintances  of  my  trip,  but 
time  and  space  forbid.  I  fear  1  have 
not  made  my  “ramblings”  as  interesting 
as  they  should  be;  but  it  is  hard  to 
catch  and  hold  an  audience  placed  at 
such  a  distance  as  most  of  my  readers 
are.  However,  some  of  them  may  visit 
Cape  Breton  “some  day  or  other,”  and 
to  these  this  paper  will  serve  as  a  land 
mark,  guiding  them  to  other  and  per 
haps  more  interesting  features  of  the 
island.  My  “ramblings”  are  over,  I 
have  got  down  to  work  again;  the  woik 
is  not  easy;  and  as  I  turn  over  page 
after  page  of  sesquipedalian  terms,  I 
often  wish  myself  back  in  Cape  Breton; 
but  presently  a  vision  of  a  life  insurance 
man  fills  my  mind's  eye;  I  “  start,  1 
move,  I  seem  to  feel  etc.,”  and  then  I 
go  resolutely  to  work  to  find  some  meth¬ 
od  for  the  swift  annihilation  of  all 
“sich.”  Truly  yours. 

Scalpel. 


Nov.  16th  was  a  gala  day  at  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  East  Morrisania.  It  was 
the  feast  of  Rev.  Mother  Dominic,  the 
noble  and  kindhearted  Superioress.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  drama  very 
finely  rendered  by  the  young  ladies.  It 
was  entitled  “  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.” 
It  was  written  by  one  of  the  Sister  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  evinced  a  masterly  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  English  tongue  and  with 
English  history.  This  remaikable  pro¬ 
duction  was  followed  by  a  farce  by  the 
little  girls,  which  was  admirably  per¬ 
formed.  But  what  had  a  special  charm 
for  those  of  us  who  were  the  privileged 
witnesses  of  these  happy  festivities  was 
the  home-like,  the  family  feeling  which 
pervaded  everything.  We  felt  as  well 
as  knew  that  devoted  children  were  hon¬ 
oring  a  mother  whom  they  tenderly 
loved.  While  all  the  proceedings  were 
marked  with  this  infallible  and  in¬ 
dispensable  sign  of  thorough  Catholic 
education,  the  spectators  were  impressed 
by  the  tokens  of  high  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment  which  were  every  where  visible, 
and  which  attested  that  here  as  elsewhere 
the  daughters  of  St  Ursula  have  the 
zeal  and  capabilities  of  their  high  voca 
tion,  which  has  for  its  object  to  lift  all 
womanhood  up  to  the  lofty  ideal  which 
Christianity  has  traced  out  for  it. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  P. 
Lorillard  N  Co.  for  the  newly  publish¬ 
ed  plate  of  Root  and  Tinker's,  entitled, 
“Representatives  of  Professional  Base 


Ball  in  America.”  When  it  is  framed 
and  placed  in  the  gymnasium  we  are 
sure  that  the  boys  will  be  pleased  to 
look  at  the  faces  of  players  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  St.  John’s  students,  as 
well  as  to  all  lovers  of  the  national  game. 


OBITUARY. 

In  this  issue  we  chronicle  the  demise 
of  one  of  New  York's  most  prominent 
and  promising  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  St.  John’s  oldest  Alumni, 
William  Donnelly;  A.  B.  ’54.  In  his 
youth  became  to  Fordham,  where,  under 
the  ever  careful  and  watchful  eye  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  he  ret  eived  the  education 
and  training  which  in  1854  placed  him 
before  the  world  a  model  for  future 
Catholic  generations.  He  mingled  very 
little  in  politics,  having  been  offered 
several  official  positions,  all  of  which  he 
respectfully  declined.  He  was  Ass.  Com. 
E.  I.  S.  Bank  for  many  years,  and  his 
death  caused  great  distress  in  the  hearts 
of  his  many  friends.  He  leaves  a  bro¬ 
ther.  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Donnelly,  Pastor  of 
St.  Michael’s,  N.  V.  City,  to  whom  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies.  R.I.  P. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  2d,  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
McKvoy,  Pastor  of  St.  Raymond’s 
Church,  Westchester,  quietly  passed 
away.  Although  complaining  for  the 
past  three  years  his  death  was  altogether 
unexpected.  He  was  born  in  1838.  and 
received  his  education  at  St.  John’s, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1803,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  raised  to  the 
Priesthood.  His  first  mission  was  at  St. 
James,’  and  afterwards  at  St.  Mary’s, 
from  which  latter  place  he  was  sent  to 
St  Raymond’s  to  succeed  Fr.  Kinsella, 
where  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  his 
people  until  his  death.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Friday,  at  which  clergymen 
from  all  parts  were  present.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Mass,  Mgr.  Quinn  paid  a 
few  very  touching  remarks  to  the  labors 
of  the  deceased.  A  very  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture,  and  one  deserving  of  great  praise, 
was  that  throughout  the  entire  services 
the  bell  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
tolled.  Among  those  who  were  present 
at  the  funeral  were  Revs.  P.  Dealy,  S.  J., 
P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.  and  J.  Finnegan,  S.J., 
of  St.  John’s  College;  M.  J.  Brophy. 
Sacred  Fleart,  N.  Y .  City,  ylvester 
Malone,  J.  Cavnnagh  and  F.  Carroll, 
Brooklyn  ;  Thos.  McGinnis  of  Boston  ; 
C.  McCready  and  J.  Flood  R  I.  P. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEP¬ 
TION. 

The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  and  the  three  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Primt 
Primaria  Sodality  was  celebrated  in 
the  Student's  chapel,  on  Dec  8th,  with 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  befitting  the 
occasion.  In  the  morning,  at  7  A.  M., 
there  was  general  communion  of  all  the 
students.  At  9  A.  M.,  a  solemn  high 
mass  was  sung  by  Rev.  Fr  Cahill,  S.J., 
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•as  celebrant,  Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  as 
deacon,  Mr.  J.  Richly,  S.J.,  as  sub-dea¬ 
con,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Doherty.  ’85,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  chancel 
•choir,  numbering  thirty,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  J  Quirk,  S.J.,  rendered 
Battman’s  Convent  Mass  in  G.  At  the 
offertory  Mr.  J.  Weber,  S.J.,  sang  Lam- 
billotte’s  “Ave  Maria”.  Although  men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  of  the 
chancel  choir,  nevertheless  we  cannot 
in  justice  ignore  Masters  Bennett,  Hor- 
gan  and  Harrington,  who,  at  different 
parts  of  the  mass,  rendered  some  very 
fine  “Solos”  and  “Duets”.  To  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  day, the  student-  at  4 
P.  M  ,  were  called  to  the  chapel  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  baptism  of  one  of  their  number, 
Master  John  C.  Kelley,  who  for  the  past 
two  months  had  been  preparing  himself 
for  the  sacrament  of  baptism  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  J.  Collins,  S.J.,  and 
•chose  this  solemn  and  auspicious  day 
for  his  reception  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  At  4  P.  M.,  Master  Kelley  in 
company  with  Fr  Halpin,  S.J.,  Mr. 
Wingerter  and  his  father  and  sister,  en¬ 
tered  the  College  chapel  followed  by 
the  students  of  first  Division,  who  filled 
up  a  greater  part  of  the  chapel.  When 
all  was  over  he  was  warmly  congratu 
lated,  first  in  a  few  feeling  remarks  by 
the  Rev.  Vice  Pres.  Fr.  Halpin,  and 
then  by  all  those  about  him. 

In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
McLoughlin,  of  St.  Stephen’s  church, 
New  York  City,  preached  a  very  forcible 
and  impressive  sermon  on  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception.  At  the  close  of  his 
sermon  there  was  grand  orchestral  ves¬ 
pers  by  the  College  orchestra  and  chan¬ 
cel  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Petersen.  Mercadante’s  “Ave  Verum” 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Weber,  S.  J., 
alto,  Prof.  Petersen,  tenor,  and  Mr.  J. 
Quirk,  S.J.,  basso.  This  was  followed 
by  Roseing’s  “Tantum  Ergo”,  by  the 
chancel  choir  and  orchestra,  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  which  showed  much  preparation 
and  care  on  the  part  of  both  students 
and  directors. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  close  these 
remarks  without  complimenting  first 
Mr.  Quirk,  S.J.,  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  manifested  toward  the  devotional 
exercises  in  this  little  College  world  of 
ours,  and  secondly  to  Prof.  Petersen  for 
the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  has 
worked  to  train  the  voices  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  choir  and  for  his  indefatiga¬ 
ble  labors  and  untiring  energy  he  has 
always  shown  for  the  success  of  the 
chapel  and  orchestral  music.  ’86. 

2d  and  3d  Latin  Grammars  gave  a 
delightful  entertainment  to  their  friends, 
in  the  shape  of  a  literary  contest.  The 
following  is  the  programme: 

Concertatio  Grammatica, 
inter 

Primam  et  Secundam  Classem 
Infimae 
Grammaticae. 


Then  wave  the  flag  of  victory  o’er  us, 

The  heroes  who  have  won  the  fray, 

And  celebrate  in  merry  chorus 
The  Grammar’s  glorious  battle-day.” 

Overture . prof.  Petersen. 

Concertatio  in  verbo  Latino. 

Praef.  lae  Classis . .A.  Butler. 

Praef.  2ae  Classis . G.  Rhoads. 

Ouditoribus  benevolis . A.  Butler. 

Canticulum,  “  The  bird  that  came  in 

Spring,”  solo . J.  Horgan. 

De  substantivo  latino 
variaque  construetione 
Sex  utriusque  classis  competitores 
interrogantur. 
Proclamantur  Victores. 

Conclusio . E.  McElroy. 

Chorus  finalis. 

L.  D.  S. 

Victory  was  awarded  to  the  students 
of  Second  Grammar. 


THANKSGIVING. 

As  the  months  fly  quickly  by  they 
bring  us  the  agreeable  task  of  chronicling 
the  pleasant  holidays  that  come  to  us  to 
break  the  monotony  of  diligent  and  un¬ 
tiring  study.  Such  a  day  was  our 
Thanksgiving  of  '84.  It  was  expected 
with  a  foretaste  of  pleasure  both  by 
those  who  long  for  every  holiday  on 
account  of  its  feast,  and  by  those  who, 
while  not  despising  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey,  yet  find  a  greater  enjoyment 
than  that  of  the  table  in  well  earned 
recreation  and  amusement  among  their 
fellow  students. 

The  Billiard  Room  officers  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  Thanksgiving  sports  not 
held  before  should  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  the  Dramatic  Associa¬ 
tion  did  not  fail  to  prepare  the  custom¬ 
ary  Thanksgiving  entertainment  for  the 
evening.  A  track  was  laid  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  First  division  for  a  go-as-you- 
please  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  signal  to  start  was  given,  and 
ten  started.  For  a  time  the  race  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  interesting,  but  the  spectators 
were  disappointed  to  see  them  leave 
the  track,  one  after  another,  until  only 
three  were  left.  Although  the  fastest  of 
those  left  had  made  creditable  time  on 
the  same  track  heretofore,  there  was 
evidently  no  need  of  their  doing  so  on 
this  occasion.  When  time  was  called, 
E.  Butler  held  first  place,  C.  Schumach¬ 
er,  second,  and  A.  Harpending,  third, 
with  scores  of  eight  miles  and  twenty- 
four,  twenty-two  and  fourteen  laps 
respectively. 

The  grand  Thanksgiving  dinner  did 
honor  to  the  cook  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  it  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Eight  o’clock  found  the  faculty  and 
students  all  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
First  Division  to  witness  the  drama  to 
be  presented  there,  and  the  programmes 
revealed  the  name  of  the  play,  so  long  a 
secret,  to  be  “Guy  Mannering.”  J. 
Gordon  read  the  prologue,  which  did 
him  credit  by  his  fine  versification  and 
reading.  Scene  first,  M’Candlish’s  inn, 
well  represented  a  Scottish  wayside 
house  of  the  earlier  times,  and  the  song 


of  those  making  merry  there  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  this  scene  and  act. 
Act  second  was  well  played  throughout 
its  many  scenes,  and  like  the  first, 
was  enlivened  by  the  songs  rendered 
during  it,  while  the  third  and  last,  not 
without  its  musical  chorus  also,  called 
out  the  favorite  actors  and  brought  the 
play  to  a  happy  close.  As  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  different  roles,  although 
we  would  like  not  to  speak  of  anyone 
in  particular  where  all  did  so  well,  we 
regret  that  we  did  not  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  skill  of 
Mr.  O’Brien,  who  has  long  since  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  among  us  as  an 
actor^of  great  ability.  Messrs.  J.  Walsh, 
W.  O’Malley  and  F.  Giddings  were,  like 
Mr.  O’Brien,  in  parts  that  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  best  efforts  of  these  gentlemen, 
yet  the  way  they  did  what  they  had  to 
do,  plainly  showed  that  they  still  com¬ 
mand  the  applause  they  have  so  often 
won  before  in  our  dramatic  performances. 
T.  Halpin  played  Dominie  Sampson  in 
a  way  that  elicited  frequent  and  hearty 
applause  from  the  audience,  and  C.  Or- 
ben’s  performance,  rendered  all  the  more 
artistic  by  his  soldierly  figure,  did  him 
great  credit.  S.  Murphy,  C  Wingerter 
and  G,  Wallace  won  no  little  praise  in 
their  different  characters;  nor  must  we 
fail  to  mention  the  merits  of  M.  Enright 
as  the  daring  Gilbert  Glossin.  The  other 
gentlemen  caught  the  spirit  of  the  play 
and  deserve  special  credit  for  the  way 
they  helped  to  make  the  entertainment 
what  it  was — a  beginning  promising  the 
Dramatic  Association  a  successful  year. 
Although  the  farce  was  hastily  prepared 
it  was  well  sustained  in  its  different  parts. 

’The  scenery  was  tastefully  selected 
and  carefully  arranged;  the  costumes 
were  furnished  from  the  property  room 
of  the  Association,  and  the  music  by  the 
college  orchestra.  General  satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  the  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  'those  who  spent  Thanksgiving 
at  the  college  cannot  but  remember  it  as 
a  happy  one,  and  wish  for  many  returns 
of  that  day  which  we  are  growing  to 
love  more  and  more  at  its  yearly  visits. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  glaciers  was  given  by  Prof.  John  H. 
O’Rourke,  S.J.,  at  the  Xavier  Union 
Rooms.  The  learned  lecturer  addressed 
himself  to  the  following  topics:  I. — 
Formation  of  Glaciers. — Snow  line. — 
Avalanches —Alpine  and  Polar  Gla¬ 
ciers. — Icebergs.  II. — Glacier  Charac¬ 
teristics. —  Area. —  Crevasses. —  Forma¬ 
tion  and  magnitude  of  marginal,  trans¬ 
verse  and  longitudinal  crevasses. — Mo¬ 
raines;  lateral,  medial  and  terminal. 
III. — Vestiges  of  early  Glaciers  in  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  British  Isles.- — Measure¬ 
ments  of  Glacial  motion  by  Agassiz  and 
Tyndall. — Theories  to  explain  this  mo¬ 
tion;  De  Saussure’s,  Charpentier’s,  For 
bes’,  Tyndall’s,  Croll’s.  —  Summary. 
Four  large  maps  illustrative  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  glacial  phenomena  were  used  on  the 
occasion.  'The  lecture  took  place  Nov.  8. 
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DECEMBER,  1884. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 

Among  the  many  little  things  during 
the  year,  which  tend  to  make  college 
life  unpleasant,  I  think  the  rainy  day 
stands  pre-eminently  first.  Rain  on 
class  days  is  very  irksome,  but  what 
shall  I  say  of  the  rainy  recreation  day? 
We  will  take  a  peep  into  the  dormitory 
on  one  of  those  dreary  mornings,  and 
see  the  dampening  effect  the  mucky 
rain  has  on  the  lively  spirits  of  the  boys. 
Every  face  appears  as  if  it  had  gone 
through  a  process  of  elongation,  and 
smiling  countenances  are  as  scarce  as 
snow  flakes  in  July.  We  will  pass  over 
the  expression  of  disgust  echoed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  fierce  invectives  silently 
hurled  against  Jupiter  Pluvius.  After 
several  inimitable  yawns  and  wonderful 
contortions  of  the  face,  they  get  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  a 
groan  “ab  imp  pectore,”  inquire  about 
the  state  of  the  weather.  “  Clouds  to 
the  right  of  us,  clouds  to  the  left  of  us, 
clouds  all  around  us,  heavy,  unnumber¬ 
ed,”  is  answered  back. 

But  time  flies  and  the  dormitory  is  at 
last  empty.  Let  us  descend  two  flights. 
All  the  students  are  silently  engaged  in 
study.  Those  whose  books  lie  open 


before  them,  and  whose  heads  recline 
on  their  arms,  are  studying  memory,  and 
so  wrapped  up  are  they  in  their  study 
that  you  might  address  them  without 
their  hearing  you.  Those  with  the 
drooping  under-jaws,  and  dreamily  gaz¬ 
ing  into  the  misty  ether,  are  our  astron¬ 
omers.  Engaged  in  a  brown  study  they 
are  totally  oblivious  of  anything  save 
the  wonderful  phenomena  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  solve.  Weak  pen  of  mine,  ill  are 
you  able  to  record  the  heroic  deeds  of 
these  students.  Study-hall  over,  eighty 
stern  countenances  proceed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  chapel.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  refectory,  we  will  overlook  them, 
and  suppose  they  have  performed  their 
duties  well. 

Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  long 
dreary  day  is  stretched  out  before  the 
poor  students.  The  heavy,  surcharged 
clouds  covering  all  the  sky,  the  ceaseless 
patter  of  the  rain  bring  on  the  blues, 
the  bane  of  college  boys.  All  ye,  who 
have  had  the  blues  know  what  pleasant 
companions  they  are.  How  lively  they 
are  who  are  afflicted  with  them,  and 
with  what  zest  they  take  part  in  every¬ 
thing  to  promote  jollity.  The  only 
place  where  there  seems  to  be  any  life 
is  in  our  smoking  parlors,  situated  about 
forty  feet  south  of  the  big  building. 
Here  in  hot  debate  stand  the  politicians 
of  the  house,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  every  one  of  them  talking 
on  a  different  subject  at  the  same  time. 
If  a  man  has  the  tympanum  of  his  ear 
well  protected,  he  will  forget  the  blues 
in  this  assembly. 

There  are  two  classes  of  boys,  how¬ 
ever,  to  whom  the  rainy  day  is  not  so 
disagreeable,  to  wit:  the  Billiard  and 
Reading  room  “fiends.”  Any  time 
during  the  day  you  may  chance  to  go 
into  either  of  these  departments,  you 
will  find  them  both  well  filled  with  the 
knights  of  the  cue,  or  the  quiet  littera¬ 
teurs.  More  Anon. 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  age  in 
which  the  English  language  has  attained 
to  so  great  a  height  of  perfection,  to 
know  something  of  one  who  has  been 
styled  by  an  eminent  English  writer, 
“The  Father  of  the  English  Language.” 
This  man  was  Chaucer.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  the  year  1328,  or  as  some 
say  in  1340.  His  father  was  a  vintner  of 
small  means  and  the  young  Chaucer 
passed  his  youth  as  a  page  to  a  prince. 
He  afterward  served  as  a  soldier,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  held  for  some  time 
in  France.  After  his  liberation  he  acted 
as  squire  to  Edward  III,  of  England 
and,  rising  in  the  estimation  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  was  sent  as  King’s  Commissioner 
to  Italy.  He  held  a  position  in  the 
London  Custom  Horse,  the  clerkship  of 
King’s  works  at  Wir  dsor  and  even  a  seat 
in  Parliament, — yet  he  died  poor. 

In  such  a  varied  life  he  saw  much  of 
the  world,  and  his  writ  ngs  display  the 


keen  perception  with  which  he  was  gifted 
together  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  his  time.  In  his  early 
life  he  read  a  great  deal,  especially  in 
Latin,  French  and  Italian  and  he  often 
declared  that  he  took  pleasure  in  books. 

“On  bookee  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte 

And  to  hem  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence.” 

He  borrowed  and  translated  much, but 
he  made  what  he  read  his  own.  He  was 
as  every  writer  of  those  times  essentially 
was,  a  romantic  writer.  Such  were  called 
for  by  those  patronizing  letters,  and  only 
a  writer  of  romance  was  listened  to  in 
his  age,  “  It  was  in  those  days  the 
writer’s  business  to  provide  fine  tales 
for  his  hearers;  the  lords  have  fin¬ 
ished  dinner,  the  minstrels  come  and 
sing,  the  brightness  cf  the  torches  falls 
on  velvet  and  ermine,  on  the  pedantic 
figures,  the  oddities,  the  elaborate  em¬ 
broidery  of  their  garments;  then  the 
poet  arrives,  presents  his  manuscripts 
richly  illuminated,  bound  in  crimson 
violet,  embellished  with  silver  clasps, 
bosses  and  roses  of  gold;  they  ask  him 
for  his  subject  and  he  answers  “Love.” 
What  could  make  the  evenings  pass  more 
pleasantly  away  in  the  gorgeous  halls  of 
the  old  castles  amid  the  beautiful  and 
varied  dresses  of  charming  ladies!  Or 
what  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
ladies  themselves  than  the  soft  tones  of 
the  poet  telling  the  homage  of  men  for 
their  sex?  It  was  for  such  a  people  and 
in  such  an  age  Chaucer  wrote.  If  he 
was  a  romantic  writer  he  differed  from 
his  contemporaries  in  this — he  studied 
character  and  in  his  works  blended  the 
leading  traits  of  character  of  others  with 
creations  of  his  own — something  never 
done  before  in  his  time.  He  studied  as 
we  study,  and  ceasing  to  sing  for  the 
pleasure  of  such  insipid  minds,  as  those 
around  him  he  began  to  form  plans  of 
his  own 

But  before  proceeding  further  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  more  at  length  the 
state  of  letters  in  his  age  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  his  influence  upon 
the  great  language  which  was  then  being 
formed.  The  student  of  history  will  re¬ 
member  that  after  the  Roman  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Brittany  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  seized  every  opportunity  to 
invade  the  territory  of  the  Britons,  until 
the  latter  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Saxon  tribes  cruising  on  the  British 
coasts.  After  repelling  the  inroads  of 
the  Piets  and  Scots  the  Saxons  them¬ 
selves  became  masters  of  the  island  and 
remained  in  possession  of  it  until  its 
subsequent  conquest  by  William  the 
Conquerer  in  the  eleventh  century. 
During  Saxon  rule  of  course  the 
Saxon  tongue  was  spoken;  but  William 
of  Normandy  brought  with  him  his  own 
laws  and  his  own  language.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  victor  and  that  of  the  van¬ 
quished  were  both  spoken  and  in  time 
assimilated.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
men  of  letters  in  the  kingdom  at  that 
time  were  neither  famous  for  their  num- 
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ber  nor  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  attain¬ 
ments  Writers  on  literature,  moreover, 
tell  us  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  began  to  take  any  definite  form. 
That  its  evolution  must  have  been  slow 
is  plain  to  anyone  considering  the  utter 
negligence  of  people  of  that  time  for 
letters.  The  French  language  was 
spoken  at  the  court  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  III;  and  it  was  in  Chaucer’s 
youth  that  the  session  of  the  house  of 
Commons  was  first  opened  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  speech.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the 
greatest  influence  could  be  exerted  on 
the  language  still  unformed.  His  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  ofl  the  Latin,  French 
and  Italian  languages,  together  with  his 
own  native  Saxon,  well  fitted  him  for  the 
great  work  which  he  did.  In  our  time 
it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  some  to  call 
the  work  of  one  so  quaint  and  old  fash¬ 
ioned  a  great  work,  but  to  select  words 
from  the  great  chaos  of  the  blending 
languages  with  which  to  express  himself 
and  to  give  those  words  a  defined  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  observed  by  those  living  after 
him,  was  a  work  from  which  the  most 
confident  might  shrink. 

In  the  works  of  those  living  before 
Chaucer  there  might  have  been  an  oc¬ 
casional  poetic  strain,  but  he  was  the 
first  real,  living  poet  as  we  speak  of  them. 
He  was  the  first  to  set  to  work  systemat¬ 
ically  and  taking  up  the  immense  stores 
of  natural  fact,  which  was  the  common 
property  of  all  to  impart  to  whatever  he 
handled  that  liveliness,  sympathy  and 
effectiveness  which  make  the  common 
feelings  of  humankind  poetry.  It  was 
during  his  stay  in  Italy  as  King’s  Com¬ 
missioner  that  he  learned  how  to  con¬ 
struct  a  story  and  it  was  there  he  acquired 
the  essential  differences  in  style  which 
distinguish  him  from  his  contemporaries; 
from  that  time  forth  he  wrote  more  in¬ 
dependently.  The  more  we  read  him 
and  come  to  understand  his  language 
the  stronger  becomes  the  charm  of  his 
antique  numbers. 

He  has  been  well  called  the  father  of 
the  English  language  and  the  study  of 
him  ought  to  be  interesting  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  student.  It  is  said  that  from  him 
Shakespeare  drew  much  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  writers  of  his  own  age  almost 
worshipped  him  for  his  charms  in  verse, 
and  all  the  noteworthy  writers  for  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards  spoke  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  him.  Dunbar  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  fifteenth  century  speaks  of 
Chaucer’s  “fresh  enamel’dtermes  celical” 
Spenser  calls  him“the  well  of  English  un¬ 
defiled.”  In  time  however  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  grew  and  changed  he  was  read 
less,  perhaps  on  account  ol  the  difficulty 
in  understanding  some  of  his  terms.  Dry- 
den  in  his  time  thought  a  purification  of 
Chaucer’s  works  necessary  and  accord¬ 
ingly  to  translate  them  into  more  modern 
English,  but  the  writers  declare  with 
seeming  truth  that  the  “purified”  edition 


was  far  from  being  as  good  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  text.  In  our  age  with  the  many 
observations  on  Old  English  by  later 
scholars  and  the  assistance  of  1  )ryden’s 
work,  if  need  be,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
lead  Chaucer’s  productions  and  to  see  in 
the  ancient  writer  many  of  the  themes 
which  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
inspiration  for  many  a  poet  since  his 
time.  His  readers,  says  Ward,  “will 
gain  the  knowledge  of  the  great  poet 
and  creative  genius,  of  the  master  who 
uses  the  language  with  a  power,  a  free¬ 
dom,  a  veracity,  a  rhythmic  beauty,  that, 
in  five  centuries  no:  ten  of  his  successors 
have  been  found  to  rival. 


SECOND  DIVISION  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  members  of  Second  Division 
Glee  Club  gave  their  annual  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  hall  of  First  division,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  9th.  Both  the  drama 
and  the  farce  presented  were  written 
expressly  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the 
Reverend  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
both  were  well  adapted  to  the  ability  of 
the  actors.  The  manner  of  its  present¬ 
ation  might  well  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  Glee  club  and  their  Rev.  moderator. 
All  present  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the 
youthful  actors.  J.  Del  Solar.  C. 
McGrath,  G.  Kirby,  J.  Doyle,  H.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  W.  Crowley  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  scarcity 
of  material  for  the  dramatic  association 
of  First  division  hereafter  while  we  have 
such  hopeful  players  and  such  a  zealous 
moderator  on  Second. 

However,  all  complements  of  ours  are 
superfluous  when  our  Rev.  Vice  President 
has  pronounced  this  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  given  by  Second  division  during 
his  connection  with  the  faculty.  The 
following  is  the  programme. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Second  Division  Entertainment 

BY 

—OUR  GLEE  CLUB,— 

Tuesday,  December  9th,  1884, 


THE  MEDALLION, 

OR,  THE  LOST  SON. 

Sir  John  Garnet — George  C.  Kirby. 
Edward  Mortimer,  Nephew  of  Sir  John 
— Jas.  J.  Blun.  James  Croft,  alias 
Brown — Charles  H.  McGrath.  Benjamin 
Ward,  a  Tailor  —  Wm.  L.  Crowley. 
Charles,  an  Adopted  Son  of  Ward — Her¬ 
bert  W.  Bennett.  Sketchman,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Assizes — John  A.  Doyle. 
Willard,  Prosecuting  Attorney — Philip 
A.  Fitzpatrick.  Cameron,  a  Lawyer — 
Joseph  A.  Del  Solar.  Clawhammer, 
Reed,  Police  Officers — Manuel  F.  Llag- 
uno  and  Paul  J.  Yrisarri.  Caldwell, 
Cryer  of  the  Court — James  M.  Keeler. 
Louis,  a  Servant— Wm.  C.  Waldron. 
Williams,  a  Jailor — Godfreid  Z.  Rhoads. 
TEMPTATION. 

Karl,  a  Wood  Worker — Denis  J.  Har¬ 
rington.  Fritz,  his  Son — James  M. 


Keeler.  Bernard,  Brother  of  Karl — 
Godfried  Z.  Rhoads.  Baron  Von  Blu- 
menthal — Manuel  F.  Llaguno.  John,  a 
Servant  of  the  baron — Warnick  J.  Sedg¬ 
wick. 

Music,  ....  Prof.  A.  Petersen. 

Stage  Manager — Philip  A,  Fitzpatrick. 

Property  Man— Denis  J.  Harrington. 

■‘AU  REVOIR.” 

Thos.  B.  Minahan,  A.B  ,  ’74,  lately 
following  the  law  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
now  residing  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  excellent 
practice.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that, 
even  amid  the  engrossing  cares  of  his 
professional  duties,  and  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  an  active  participation 
in  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  in 
the  Buck  Eye  State,  he  could  still  find 
time  to  send  warm  greetings  to  his 
“Alma  Mater.” 

Tlie  Song-  of  Hiawatha,  by  Henry 
W.  Longfellow. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  4 
Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  now 
publishing  the  Riverside  Literature  se¬ 
ries.  Thus  far  fourteen  numbers  have 
appeared.  Each  number  forms  a  handy 
volume  for  class  or  travelling  purposes, 
which  is  well  worth  the  small  sum  (15 
cents)  asked  for  it.  Hiawatha  comprises 
two  volumes  or  numbers  of  the  series, 
numbers  13  and  14.  There  are  not 
many  notes,  but  the  few  that  are  given 
are  printed  not  for  display  but  for  in¬ 
formation.  In  fact,  so  full  and  clear  is 
the  explanation  of  the  parts  of  the  song 
which  may  need  elucidation  for  the 
general  reader,  that  the  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  make  it  altogeth¬ 
er  unnecessary  to  consult  any  other 
commentary.  It  is  a  cheap,  neat,  learn¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  satisfactory  edition  of 
Hiawatha. 

ITEMS. 

A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year. 

Prodigious ! 

The  new  rugs  in  the  Reading  and 
Billiard  Rooms  look  neat  and  show  the 
rooms  to  advantage. 

Rev.  Fr.  Langlois,  S.J.,  is  acting  Pas¬ 
tor  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  J.  Finnegan, 
S.J.,  who  has  gone  to  give  a  mission  in 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  reward  now  awaits  the  return  of 
the  Dormitory  key. 

Prof,  to  Senior:  “You  were  not  only 
sleeping  this  afternoon,  but  you  are 
even  sleeping  now.” 

The  printing  office  has  turned  out 
some  very  good  tests  of  workmanship. 

T.  H.,  as  "Puck,”  merited  great  ap¬ 
plause  on  the  16th,  and  we  prophesy 
great  things  for  the  future. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Dowley,  ’83  paid  us  a  very 
agreeable  visit  on  the  7th  inst. 

Hew  is  it  the  magazines  and 
monthlies  disappear  so  mysteriously  as 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  Reading 
Room?  Let  the  officers  explain. 
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Mr.  Con.  F.  Orben,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Billiard  Room. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  members  of  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society :  1st.  Was  the  N.  Y. 
Sun  justified  in  pursuing  the  course  it 
took  in  the  late  campaign  ?  Affirm., 
J.  Gordon  and  John  Mead;  Neg.,  W. 
Gomrne  and  G.  Leitner.  Decision  neg¬ 
ative.  2d. — Is  the  frequency  of  elec¬ 
tions  beneficial?  Affirm.,  J.  Doherty 
and  John  Troy;  neg.,  J  Lawless  and 
D.  Watts.  Decision  affirmative.  3d. — 
Has  the  Republican  party  outlived  its 
usefulness  ?  Affirm.,  R.  McNamara  and 
J.  Smith;  neg.,  J.  J.  Mallon  and  S.  J. 
Murphy.  Decision  not  given.  4th. — 
Should  the  palm  of  eloquence  be  given 
to  Daniel  Webster?  Affirm.,  Alex. 
Quackenboss  and  G.  Laforcade.:  neg., 
J  Donohoe  and  M.  Cunniff.  Decision 
not  given. 

The  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association 
tenders  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Frank 
Dernier,  for  the  exquisite  taste  displayed 
in  preparing  the  members  for  the 
Thanksgiving  play. 

Mr.  Michael  Holland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  V.  Pres,  of  the  Reading  Room 
until  the  February  elections. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute 
the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Billiard 
Room  for  the  remainder  of  this  term: 
Pres,  John  Doherty;  V.  Pres.,  John 
Mead;  Treas.,  Con.  F.  Orben;  Rec. 
Sec’y,  Jas  Lawless;  Cor.  Sec’y,  Wm. 
Howley;  Directors,  C.  McCusker,  J. 
Kiernan,  A.  Mead  and  C.  Simpson. 

The  Dramatic  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  3d  inst., 
,at  which  the  election  of  stage  manager 
and  property  man  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap¬ 
pointed:  Stage  manager,  C.  F.  Orben; 
property  man,  M.  W.  Holland.. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  Museum  is 
a  horse  with  eight  ears. 

The  operetta  for  the  22d,  promises  to 
excel  the  one  of  last  year;  and  in  order 
to  make  it  more  entertaining,  a  musical 
farce  will  be  given  by  the  St.  John’s 
Dramatic  Association. 

l'he  Rev.  FT.  Rector,  who  always  has 
the  welfare  of  the  students  at  heart, 
wishes  to  inform  parents  and  guardians 
that  the  Christmas  vacation  will  begin 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  at  8.30  A.M., 
and  finish  on  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
Jan.,  1885,  at  6  P.M.,  at  which  hour  all 
the  students  are  requested  to  be  present 
in  the  College. 

Prof:  “You  must  study  your  logic  j 
while  you  have  the  chance.  Now,  what  j 
is  the  ‘sensus  communis?'  (Applause.)  1 

Messrs.  Jesse  Shinnock  and  William 
Ringwood  have  the  wishes  of  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  from 
all  their  old  comrades. 

Owing  to  the  General  Confessions  on 
Sunday  evening,  Dec  7th,  the  Debating 
Society  held  no  meeting. 

M  .  FI  Am;,  Jr,  manifests  a  deep 


interest  in  the  printing  establishment. 

During  the  past  month  there  have 
been  no  less  than  400  communicants 
among  the  students. 

Mr.  Mallick  F'itzpatrick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Librarian  of  the  Reading  Room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Billiard 
Association  for  keeping  the  tally  of  the 
games  speaks  well  for  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration. 

There  was  a  grand  billiard  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  Dion  and  Daly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Billiard  Association. 

Hull  accounts  of  the  Thanksgiving 
play  and  entertainment  by  Second  divi-  ; 
sion  glee  club,  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

We  would  ask  those  gentlemen  who 
can  not  find  any  better  amusement  than 
by  injuring  the  rowing  machines,  to  ap¬ 
ply  at  the  office. 

Mr.  A.  Michaux,  ’83,  paid  us  a  visit 
on  Sunday  the  7th.  We  understand 
that  he  is  in  a  wholesale  house. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the 
N.  Y.  Sun:  M.  K.  “  Piermont  is  in  N. 
Y.  State,  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
Erie  R.  R.“  The  above  is  invaluable 
information  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  this  College. 

The  latest  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election  have  just  been  received  by  our 
N  e  w  b  u  rgh  represen  tat  i  ve . 

Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  ’79,  has  been 
called  from  Sylvan  Lake,  N.  Y.,  to  St. 
Michael’s,  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Enright,  ’85,  has  been  call¬ 
ed  home,  owing  to  a  sudden  illness  in 
his  family. 

Mr.  John  S.  Doherty,  ’85,  has  assum¬ 
ed  the  duties  of  Pres,  of  the  Billiard  As¬ 
sociation.  Although  he  has  never  been 
desirous  of  holding  any  office  on  the 
division,  nevertheless  he  was  selected  by 
Rev.  Vice  Pres.,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  above  named  Association.  In 
Mr.  Doherty  the  division  has  a  repre¬ 
sentative  who  fears  not  the  dislikes  of 
his  foes  nor  considers  the  likes  of  his 
associates.  He  is  a  man,  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
led  by  any  party  spirit  ;  and  we  trust  to 
see  him  re-elected  at  the  Winter  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  ensuing  term. 

The  beauty  of  the  Reading  Room  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  a  cushion. 

What  is  meant  by  a  crisis?  Ans.:  A 
smash-up.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Reilly  has  gone  home  for  a 
few  weeks  recreation.  We  wish  him  a 
speedy  return. 

Mr.  Ryland  is  spending  the  holidays 
at  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Prof  J.  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  expects  to  reach 
home  by  Jan.  1st.  He  will  start  for 
Parsons  (?)  on  the  22d,  at  6  A.  M.,  and 
we  give  him  our  best  wishes. 

Prof.  Robert  will  spend  the  vacation 
at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Mr.  F.  Giddings,  ’84,  starts  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  a  few  days.. 


Mr.  M.  O’Brien,  ’83,  Professor  of 
Book-keeping,  will  spend  Christmas  and 
New  Years  at  F'ort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  O’Malley,  ’84,  will  eall  on  “Gro¬ 
ver,’’  on  his  way  to  Geneva. 

The  managers  of  the  tobacco  store 
wish  to  inform  their  customers  that  the 
store  will  remain  closed  during  the  holi¬ 
days.  Accordingly,  they  ask  all  those 
who  want  smoking  materials,  to  procure 
them  before  the  22d. 

What  has  become  of  the  Glee  club  or 
the  I.  A.  M.  S.? 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Thanksgiving  sports  was  the  throwing 
of  the  baseball,  at  which  H.  Gmebrawon 
the  laurels  by  a  throw  of  330  ft.,  3  in. 

1  he  potato  and  barrel  races  on  sec¬ 
ond  Division,  occasioned  much  merri¬ 
ment  to  the  spectators. 

'Poo  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Mr.  J.  Pittar,  S.J.,  for  his  indefatigable 
zeal  manifested  in  furthering  the  sports 
and  welfare  of  the  boys  on  first  Divi¬ 
sion.  While  Prefect  on  third  Divi¬ 
sion  lie  had  the  Billiard  Rooms  renovat¬ 
ed  and  remodelled  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  Hut  on  first  Division  he 
even  surpassed  his  expectations.  He 
procured  new  tables  for  the  Billiard 
Room,  had  the  Billiard  and  Reading 
rooms  painted  and  artistically  decorated, 
had  a  new  gymnasium  built,  secured  the 
services  of  Messrs.  Dion,  Sexton  and 
Daly  in  billiard  exhibitions,  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  tobacco  store,  which  in  one 
year  almost  paid  the  entire  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  the  late  improvements,  and 
finally  organized  a  glee  club  for  the 
better  amusement  of  the  boys  during 
their  leisure  moments.  Considering 
these,  together  with  the  many  minor 
changes  which  he  has  effected,  it  is  but 
proper  and  just  for  him  to  expect  the 
co-operation  of  the  students  in  his  un¬ 
dertakings. 

Master  C.  Simpson  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  first  Asst.  Stage  Manager,  in  place  of 
Con.  F.  Orben,  who  has  lately  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Stage  Manager. 

The  following  exchanges  have  reach¬ 
ed  us  during  the  month:  Niagara  Index, 
1  he  Sentinel,  College  Journal,  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  Purdue,  Deaf  Mute, 
Xavier,  The  Student,  N.  Y.  Enquirer 
and  St.  Viateur’s  College  Journal. 

Among  those  who  have  visited  the 
College  lately  we  noticed  the  following: 
Rev.  M.  Hallahac,  ’79,  Rev.  J.  Weir, 
’79,  F.  D.  Dowley,  ’83,  A.  Michaux,  ’83, 
J.  J.  O'Connell,  ’82,  M.  J.  O’Shea,  J.  J. 
Brady,  ’72,  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  J.  Dunn, 
’80,  E.  arid  M.  Ferraro,  Com.  ’84. 

The  Philosophers,  ’85,  were  received 
cordially  on  St.  Catherine’s  day,  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier. 

The  collector  for  the  monthly  will 
call  on  its  patrons  during  the  coming 
month,  and  he  modestly  asks  all  to  be 
prepared. 

The  Monthly  wishes  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  happy  New.  Year  to  all. 


-g--y  g — <  /\  Gj  T  i  j  *V  ^ 

Importer.  Wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Dealer,  811  &  313  Washington  St.,  and  70,  72  &  74  GanB>roort StreeM^ 
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copies  op  Ct  v.  FORNES  &  C0„ 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN,  S.  J. 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


PACH’S 


MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


RENTAL  ROOMS  of 

-L^  W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (I77tl»)  St. 

Opposite  R.  K.  Depot,  Tremont. 

-4=3@-0PEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTEY-e^- 

In  all  Us  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN  5S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 
280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

2383  ROSEN  *S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

£T0I^E  @F 

(Bicfcizo,  0i  gazette,  Stuofiivic}  avtb  0&ewi'M^ 
‘Sotacco  at  Solvent  ^Vf.ofc  >a  fe  Szicea. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN'S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 

SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  &  Grand  St„ 

NEW  YORK. 


STUDIO 


<S$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  -$@> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
II  A.VA.  IV  A.  CIGAR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

St.  Jo^ecpiy^  Ir^titute, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  of  Deal  Mutes,^ 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  he  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taiight. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


841  BROADWAY, 

Cor.  I VhSlnrt.  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  make  our  $8.00  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

We  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.)  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  ANB  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44tli  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 

Fruiting  House  Established  1350, 


I 


COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

Special  attention  aiuen  to  this  cfass  o^  luorfi. 


This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14tli  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pirtures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  Half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

-4 STEAM  PKIKTEB,h 

— AND— 

Manufacturing  Stationer. 

lO  Warren  Street.  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

609  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 

Messrs.  HART  &  RENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH  ^STREET  Hj  J-,EXINGTONy4.VENUE.  jl.  y. 

WM.  T.  A.  HAItT,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

PR  anu  factu  rers  of  Pine  Rigars, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


HENRY  S.  UERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“#UB  OWN”  SHIRTS,  &c. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing'  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


Y.  SCIi  LAFFER, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 


Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 


NEW  YORK. 


LOTUS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  Furnishings, 


HENRY  HUSS. 


JOHN  T.  HUSS. 


Ifii  BROS*, 

RB§TAUIAMTf 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


FIRST-CLASS 

*Smvh(g  and  HAif  Dressing  Saloon 

Directly  Opposite 

vl'otbftam  Station. 


N  <§.  WOQQRdPE?  &  (gO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  wii  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordhaji  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

D.  DAVIS  &  SON, 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

StttlSSI®  S0@BE, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 
c$aoe  c$aff,  vuw  Vcums  avvi  Cj  <j  m  u a i  m  1 1 
a  Specidfttj. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

“•  J4  Sleeve  Shirt .  2  75 

“  long  “  “  3  00 

“  Jersey  with  Collar .  4  00 

“  Knee  Tights  . .  2  50 

“  long  “  .  310 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  (i-slrip  Lawn  Tennis 

Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


Manufacturers  of  Tine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  "Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


m*  Mo  WAWlMi9 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M,  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
?th  Regiment  Band  used  oneof  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

1SSI 


•mil 

No.  119  EAST  42 d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot’ 

cHe:>exuc&  [of  jBcupies. 


Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  If. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  M  ACM  AN  US. 


T.  MACMANUS. 


F.  MACMANUS  &  SONS, 


I  l\^r 


-AND- 


A  IMPORTERS  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE,  tb 


'ealero 


ir  Gfold  and  <^)ilver  Bull  ion  and  6xc[)anc|e  on  tlge  United  Stales. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIG-N  &  DOMESTIC  G-OODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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TAILOR  cN  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

0U  T  FI  T T I JM  OS,  -> 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

fjeal  f^tate  &  Ii^tibaipfe, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 

- J  .1  VISO  N-PH  1  N  N  E  Y  A-CY/ 

OF  SUPERIOIt  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8.000,000  of  the  “  No.  1  ”  sold  annually. 

In  LO  ^  umber*  :  Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  1  ents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co..  New  York. 

KEARNLS  HOTEL, 

'  FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DOKOVAN  &  LONDEEeAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Neal-  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Broidway  and  Houston  Si 
Sight  Atoms  and  i2d  St, 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

lard,  521  A:  523  IV.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Moriisania,  150th  S'.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding .  $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


James  Olwell.  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Cardigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  I.ivery  Stable  attached. 


Successor  to  Mile  M.  T.  Tardival,  421  Madison  Ave. 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 
18th  Year  reopened  September  21th. 
FRENCH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

THE  HIGHEST  BRANCHES  IN  FRENCH  AN1)  ENGLISH. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


IN 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


I* 


THE 


THE  NEW  YE  Alt. 


"  The  fields  are  brown,  the  grass  is  dead, 

The  flowers  have  budded,  bloomed  and  fled; 

The  woods  are  leafless,  bleak  and  sere, 

And  nature  mourns  the  dying  year. 

The  sky’s  obscured  by  murky  clouds. 

The  mountains  sleep  ’lieath  snow-white  shrouds; 
The  winter  winds  moan  sad  and  drear 
A  requiem  for  the  dying  year. 
******* 

Thy  few  short  days  are  nearly  told, 

Soon  wilt  thou  sleep  with  years  of  old; 

And  thou  wilt  be  like  wave  or  wind, 

That  leaves  no  track  or  trace  behind. 

As  swiftest  meteor  in  its  flight, 

While  dying,  sheds  a  lurid  light — 

Thy  life  has  glistened,  like  its  spark. 

An  instant.  Soon  forever  dark, 

Thou’lt  sleep  on  Time’B  oblivious  shore, 

With  millions  that  have  gone  before.” 

The  hour  of  midnight  strikes.  How 
sadly  and  in  what  warning  tones  does 
the  old  clock  give  echo  to  the  fleeting 
past.  An  unconscious  melancholy  set¬ 
tles  over  us  like  the  wings  of  a  brooding 
dove  as  we  listen  to  the  cold  and  jarring 
voice  that  proclaims  the  pitiless  march 
of  time.  The  vision  of  a  life  ill-spent 
rises  up  before  us  like  an  accusing  spirit. 
We  see  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
youth  laid  prostrate  at  our  feet,  and  a 
deep,  unutterable  sadness  fills  our  heart. 
But  hope  whispers  fond  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  our  ear,  and  bids  us 
never  despair.  If  we  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter  there  is  yet 
time  to  begin  life  anew.  Let  us  bury 
our  errors  deep  in  the  grave  of  the  Old 
Year,  and  there  let  them  sleep  undis¬ 
turbed,  among  the  ruins  of  a  forgotten 
past. 

Who  has  not  read  Jean  Paul  Richter’s 
celebrated  piece  on  the  “  New  Year’s 
night  of  a  miserable  man,”  which  has 
been  so  happily  rendered  into  English 
by  Clarence  Mangan  ?  An  aged,  white- 
haired  man,  the  subject  of  the  sketch,  is 
plunged  into  abject  misery  and  despair 
as  the  vision  of  his  past  moves  before 
him.  His  head  is  bowed  in  shame  and 
sorrow  ;  great  sobs  shake  his  frame, 
while  hot,  scalding  tears  of  bitter  an¬ 
guish  and  remorse  course  silently  down 
his  furrowed  cheek. 

Amid  these  overboiling  bursts  of  feeling, 

Rich  music,  heralding  the  young  year’s  birth, 

Rolled  from  a  distant  steeple,  like  the  pealing 
Of  some  celestial  organ  o’er  the  earth; 

Milder  emotions  over  him  came  stealing; 

He  felt  the  soul’s  unpurchasable  worth. 

“  Return!”  again  he  cried  imploringly; 

“  Oh,  my  lost  youth  1  return,  return  to  me!” 

And  Youth  returned,  and  Age  withdrew  its  terrors. 
Still  was  he  young  for  he  had  dreamed  the  whole; 

But  faithful  is  the  image  conscience  mirrors 
When  whirlwind  passions  darken  not  the  soul. 

Alas!  too  real  were  his  sins  and  errors; 

Too  truly  had  he  made  the  earth  his  goal; 

He  wept,  and  thanked  his  God  that,  with  the  will, 
He  had  the  power  to  choose  the  right  path  still. 


Ye  who  still  linger  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  doubting  which  path  to  choose, 
remember  that  when  years  shall  be  pass¬ 
ed,  and  your  feet  shall  stumble  on  the 
dark  mountain,  you  will  cry  bitterly,  but 
cry  in  vain,  ‘  O,  youth  return  !  O,  give 
me  back  my  early  days  !’  ” 

The  last  heavy  strokes  of  the  bells 
which  tolled  a  low,  sad  requiem  over 
the  grave  of  the  departed  year  have  long 
been  stilled  ;  the  last  glad  peals  which 
welcomed  the  joyous  advent  of  the  new, 
are  now  but  a  memory  of  the  past ;  the 
last  faint  echoes  of  joy  and  sorrow 
blending  harmoniously  together  have 
died  away  in  the  far  distance,  and  a 
New  Year,  fraught  with  grief  and  pleas¬ 
ure  lies  before  us. 

An  old  and  trite  saying  has  it  that 
“  Well  begun  is  half  done.”  Let  us 
make  an  effort  then  to  begin  the  new 
year  well,  and  gather  strength  from  the 
consolation  that  the  time  is  yet  our  own 
to  take  up  afresh  life’s  journey,  and 
made  wise  by  experience,  to  avoid  the 
shoals  and  pitfalls  which  beset  the  steps 
of  every  one  who  aspires  to  tread  the 
path  of  virtue  and  righteousness. 

’86. 


CHINESE  GORDON. 

“You  will  never  make  a  soldier,”  said 
one  of  the  professors  at  the  Woolwich 
military  school  in  1850,  to  a  young  cadet, 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens.  At  this  rebuff 
Charles  Gordon,  (for  he  it  was)  with 
that  headstrong  impetuosity  that  is  the 
striking  characteristic  of  his  whole  after 
life,  tore  the  epaulettes  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  flung  them  to  the  ground ;  and 
yet  to-day,  after  a  checkered  and  adven¬ 
turous  career  of  32  years  service  mostly 
in  the  field,  though  frequently  and  with 
distinction  employed  on  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions,  Chinese  Gordon  (to  use  the  name 
by  which  he  is  familiarly  known)  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  successful  military 
leaders  of  modern  times.  The  rebuke 
may  have  been  warranted  by  circum¬ 
stances  but  the  sentiment  has  certainly 
proved  anything  but  prophetic. 

Gordon  is  now  scarcely  more  than  50 
years  of  age,  and  yet,  without  a  doubt, 
he  has  had  a  more  varied  military  expe¬ 
rience  than  any  general  of  the  century 

After  graduation  at  Woolwich,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  English  service  as  officer  in 
the  engineers,  in  1852,  and  two  years 


later  distinguished  himself  .in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  not  only  by  his  fearless  bravery 
and  unceasing  activity,  but  also  by  his 
ready  and  unmistaking  aptitude  in  di¬ 
vining  the  plans  and  movements  of  the 
enemy.  His  gallant  conduct  won  for 
him  the  good  will  of  his  superiors,  and 
at  their  recommendation  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  after  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  post  of  assistant  commissioner  to 
aid  in  laying  down  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  service  he 
was  ordered  to  China  as  a  member  of 
the  expedition  sent  to  protect  English 
interests  there,  which  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  Taiping  rebellion.  Finding 
his  position  a  sinecure,  however,  and  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  Chinese  Government 
the  command  of  the  troops  intended  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  he  accepted  the 
commission,  and  by  so  doing  made  for 
himself  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  military  genius  and  war¬ 
like  abilities.  How  well  he  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  his  world¬ 
wide  fame  as  “Chinese  Gordon,”  attests 
too  well  to  need  any  confirmation  from 
us.  At  the  head  of  only  4,000  Chinese, 
whom  he  had  to  train  in  military  drill 
and  evolutions  himself,  he  succeeded  in 
putting  down  one  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  insurrections  of  modern  times,  whose 
adherents  were  of  the  most  desperate 
and  unconquerable  kind — religious  fa¬ 
natics,  devotedly  attached  to  their  cause 
and  leader — and  by  his  constant  success 
in  the  field  won  for  his  unwarlike  troops 
the  glorious  name  of  the  “Ever  success¬ 
ful  Army.’'  The  next  eight  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  superintending  the 
improvement  and  erection  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  Thames,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  direct 
the  international  engineering  on  the 
Danube,  after  which  he  was  called  to  a 
sphere  of  action,  which,  though  not  of 
less  importance,  was  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  to  any  he  had  as  yet  been 
engaged  in. 

It  was  the  governor  generalship  of  the 
Soudan,  for  which  he  had  been  picked 
out  by  the  discerning  eye  of  the  late 
Khedive  of  Egypt ;  and  nobly  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  the  difficult  tasks  as¬ 
signed  him.  He  found  the  Soudanese 
ground  to  the  earth  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  Egyptian  oppression,  beggared 
by  heavy  taxes,  tyrannized  overby  heart- 
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less  governors,  almost  decimated  by  a 
terrible  slave  trade.  He  left  them  three 
years  later,  in  18tS0,  living  in  peaceful 
abundance,  freed  from  burdensome 
taxes,  with  no  slave  trade  to  trouble 
them  and  with  governors  who  had  learn¬ 
ed  humanity  and  regard  for  their  fellow 
creatures,  even  though  they  were  sub¬ 
jects,  from  his  own  teachings  and  exam 
pie.  To  do  all  this  he  had  to  teach  the 
people  they  had  rights,  “  incontestible, 
God-given  rights,”  and  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office,  as  he  warned 
the  Khedive  before  he  accepted  the 
position  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  to 
govern  his  quondam  subjects  in  the  old 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  fashion.  The 
attempt  to  return  to  the  old  order  of 
things  was  made,  notwithstanding  his 
predictions  of  certain  failure,  and  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  ease  he  so  much 
desired,  he  is  called  on  once  more,  this 
time  by  the  English  government,  to  take 
charge  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan,  and 
adopt  the  measures  best  suited  to  avoid 
the  evils  for  which  the  blundering  policy 
of  his  successors  is  accountable. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  the  18th,  Gordon  received  his 
orders  to  go  to  Khartoum.  It  took  him 
but  five  hours  to  complete  his  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  he  set  out  from  Lon¬ 
don,  on  his  difficult  and  dangerous  mis¬ 
sion.  In  one  short  month  after  his 
departure  from  England  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  long  and  hazardous  journey 
to  Khartoum,  where  his  arrival  was 
hailed  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  re¬ 
lief  by  the  entire  population.  Here  he 
found  things  in  a  “delightful”  state  of 
confusion.  The  people  trembling  with 
fear  at  the  rumored  approach  of  El 
Madhi ;  the  garrison  dispirited  by  the 
shifting,  half  peaceful,  half  warlike  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Ministry;  all  in  sad  need  of 
some  master  spirit  on  whom  they  could 
rely  implicitly.  Gordon  was  that  mas¬ 
ter  spirit,  and  his  arrival  immediately 
restored  confidence  to  all.  The  day 
after  his  entrance  into  Khartoum,  he  set 
about  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission — to 
evacuate  the  Soudan  peacefully  and 
without  loss  of  life  if  possible,  but  to 
secure  its  ultimate  evacuation  anyhow — 
but  soon  found  out  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  task.  Surrounded  as  he  was  on  all 
sides  by  the  adherents  of  El  Madhi,  it 
would  have  been  sheer  madness  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  leave  Khartoum,  and  conduct 
the  garrison  back  to  Egypt,  and  he 
clearly  foresaw  that  it  would  prove  the 
destruction  of  his  entire  force.  Unable  to 
come  to  any  agreement  with  his  oppon¬ 
ent,  he  considered  “discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,”  and  resolved  to  delay  at 
Khartoum  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  In  a  short  time  his  communica¬ 
tions  were  cut  off,  and  for  months 
nothing  but  exaggerated  rumors — now 
of  his  death  and  the  massacre  of  all  his 
troops,  now  of  his  safety  and  his  perfect 


confidence  of  finding  his  way  out  of  the 
Soudan  in  safety — ever  reached  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  Of  late,  however,  com¬ 
munication  has  again  been  established, 
and  Lord  Wolseley,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ministry,  heads  an  expedition  up  the 
Nile,  which  will  most  probably  relieve 
him  and  bring  him  back  to  the  hosts  of 
friends  and  admirers  whose  anxiety  has 
been  stretched  to  the  utmost  tension  by 
his  protracted  absence  in  so  dangerous 
a  position. 

Such,  in  a  few  words  (brief  indeed  if 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  tran¬ 
sactions  and  the  importance  of  the  part 
he  played  in  them)  is  the  career  of  the 
man  for  whose  safety  in  Khartoum  a 
short  month  or  two  ago  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  seemed  deeply  interested, and 
as  such  it  is  a  record  of  some  of  the  brav¬ 
est  and  most  noble  deeds  of  the  century. 
Deeds  of  any  other  kind,  however,  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of 
Gordon’s  character.  For  though  only 
human  and  having  like  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
mankind  his  faults,  he  possesses  the 
noblest  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
a  character  that  in  these  matter-of-fact 
times  seems  rather  ideal  than  real.  In 
private  life  high-minded  and  liberal,  he 
is  the  day-star  of  hosts  of  admiring 
personal  friends.  In  the  field  brave 
almost  to  rashness,  impetuous  and  ever 
successful,  he  is  the  idol  of  an  emulative 
soldiery.  The  incidents  of  his  coolness 
in  the  heat  of  a  battle  read  almost  like 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  some  mediaeval 
knight-errant.  Imperturbedly  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  his  troops  from 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  fiercest  con¬ 
flicts,  encouraging  his  men  by  word  and 
example,  and  even  sometimes  when  his 
Indian  and  Chinese  captains,  not  so 
much  through  fear  as  through  instinct¬ 
ive,  almost  unconscious  abhorrence  of 
the  fearful  scenes  of  carnage,  showed  a 
tendency  to  fall  back  among  the  men, 
taking  them  gently  by  the  arm  and  con¬ 
ducting  them  to  the  front.  His  impetu¬ 
osity  is  accountable  for  a  great  measure 
of  his  success,  his  policy  being  rather  a 
succession  of  rapid  and  unexpected 
strokes  of  war  rather  than  a  predeter¬ 
mined  plan  rigidly  persevered  in.  Al¬ 
most  his  first  experience  with  his  Chinese 
soldiers  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
his  perfect  fearlessness  in  time  of  dan¬ 
ger,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  His 
troops  were  rather  a  motley  crew,  and 
under  the  two  former  generals  had  held 
together  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
“loot”  they  obtained.  This  Gordon  re¬ 
solved  to  put  an  end  to,  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  task.  Finally  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  refractory  company  that 
the  penalty  of  any  further  disobedience 
would  be  decimation,  his  words  were 
hailed  by  a  murmur  of  disapprobation 
and  dissatisfaction.  Without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  he  dragged  from  the 
ranks  one  who  seemed  a  leader  in  the 
incipient  revolt  and  had  him  shot  on  the 
spot..  This  exhibition  of  bravery  and 


determination  had  its  effect,  and  his 
orders  were  never  again  questioned. 

Although  so  strict  a  disciplinarian, 
however,  he  is  the  idol  of  his  soldiers! 
over  whom  he  seems  to  exercise  a  sort 
of  magnetic  influence,  inspiring  them 
with  his  own  courage,  infusing  into  them 
his  own  enthusiasm.  To  this  personal 
magnetism  (an  unappreciable  quantity 
mayhap,  to  many  of  us,  in  view  of  re¬ 
cent  political  events)  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  his  constant  success,  not  only 
as  a  leader  but  also  as  a  governor  among 
the  Chinese  and  the  interior  tribes  of 
the  “Dark  Continent.”  His  force  of 
character,  however,  has  enabled  him  to 
cast  his  spell  not  only  over  the  unciv¬ 
ilized  and  uneducated,  but  also  over 
some  of  the  most  polished  and  learned 
of  Europe,  and  over  almost  the  entire 
English  nation.  By  his  countrymen,  in 
fact,  Gordon  is  looked  upon  almost  as 
the  incarnation  of  heroism  and  good 
generalship,  and  yet  there  are  many 
queer,  almost  inexplicable  actions  in  his 
campaigns.  For  instance,  in  his  present 
position,  how  explain  his  long  delay  in 
the  Soudan  when  his  orders  were  to 
evacuate  as  soon  as  possible;  again,  how 
account  for  the  startling  proposal  to  ap¬ 
point  Zebeher,  the  king  of  slave  traders, 
ruler  over  the  Soudan,  (as  the  best  way 
out  of  the  present  difficulty)  when  he 
himself  is  a  staunch  anti-slavery  man, 
and  when  the  principal  or  at  least  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  interference  of 
his  government  in  African  affairs  at  all 
is  to  secure  the  suppression  of  that  very 
slave  trade.  Such  things  as  these,  how¬ 
ever,  though  apparently  inconsonant 
with  his  greatness  of  mind,  seem  not 
out  of  place  in  him,  who,  though  not  a 
practical  Christian,  could  say  “With  the 
help  of  God  I  will  defeat  the  Madhi;” 
and  on  whose  lips,  while  governor  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Soudan,  was  almost  continu¬ 
ally  the  expression  “God  is  the  real 
governor  general.”  In  fact,  these  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistencies  are  brushed  away 
on  personal  contact  with  him,  and  even 
to  ministers  and  those  in  authority  over 
him,  when  under  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  personality,  his  eccentricities 
seem  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  man, 
inexplicable  it  may  be,  but  necessary 
evolutions  of  his  able  mind  and  forcible 
character.  Notwithstanding  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  one  of  his  intimate  friends  has 
said  of  him:  “Gordon  was  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confounding  all 
newspaper  editors.  He  never  says  the 
same  thing  twice  or  sticks  to  one  opin¬ 
ion  two  hours  together.  Yet  by  those 
who  are  capable  of  looking  below  the 
surface  and  clearing  away  the  apparent 
inconsistencies,  there  will  be  found  a 
clear  silver  thread  of  consistent  pur¬ 
pose  running  through  all  his  impulsive 
vagaries  of  though!  and  expression.” 
With  all  his  faults  Gordon  had  too  great 
a  hold  on  the  English  people  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  end  his  brilliant  career  ignobly 
in  the  Soudan,  as  at  one  time  it  seemed 
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to  be  the  heartless  policy  of  the  British 
ministry  to  allow,  notwithstanding  his 
arduous  labors  in  their  cause.  Thanks 
to  the  compulsion  of  public  opinion,  we 
can  soon  hope  to  hear  of  his  entire 
freedom  from  danger.  For  almost  a 
year  now  Gordon  has  been  in  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  with  a  man  of  his  calibre  at 
the  helm  this  means  a  year  of  incidents 
and  accidents,  of  strife  and  strategy,  of 
victory  and  defeat.  The  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  all  these  months  of  ceaseless 
activity  will  no  doubt  prove  an  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  to  those  whom  the  frequent 
death  and  revivification  of  Gordon  in 
the  newspaper  telegrams,  have  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  suspense,  and  will  add 
a  not  unimportant  chapter  to  the  some¬ 
what  dull  and  prosy  history  of  our  own 
times. 

Sh.  Branagh. 


GENIUS. 

Under  the  word  genius  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  both  literary,  practical,  and 
scientific  productions  of  the  human  race. 

Around  and  about  the  term  are  encir¬ 
cled  the  poetical  gems  of  many  a  gifted 
mind;  the  mathematical  problems  spring¬ 
ing  from  many  a  deep  and  searching 
intellect;  ingenuity  embellished  by  many 
a  mammoth  piece  of  architectural  work¬ 
manship,  and  by  curiously  developed 
mechanism  so  puzzling  and  intricate  to 
the  eye  of  the  inexperienced;  brilliant 
bursts  of  eloquence  flowing  from  the 
mouths  of  noted  orators,  as  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  their  grand  and  noble  ideas;  the 
sweet  and  enchanting  strains  of  innumer¬ 
able  and  varied  musical  compositions; 
and,  finally,  the  profound  teachings  of 
philosophical  minds  pregnant  with  the 
knowledge  of  effects  and  their  causes; 
such  are  the  diadems  which  emblazon 
the  crown  of  mighty  genius  at  the  present 
day. 

There  she  sits,  before  the  eyes  of  an 
approving  world,  enthroned  in  all  her 
glory  and  renown. 

The  vast  temples  and  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  every  age  and  every  clime, 
the  beautiful  paintings  which  adorn  both 
galleries  of  art,  and  palace  halls;  the 
many  advantages  arising  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity,  the  various  and 
invaluable  applications  of  power  by 
steam,  the  great  literary  productions  of 
every  age  and  tongue,  aye,  the  manifold 
needs  of  man  sing  aloud  the  anthem  of 
praise  in  honor  of  the  long  stride,  the 
strong  arm,  and  great  power  of  true 
genius. 

Among  its  children  are  numbered  the 
names  of  great  men;  there  we  find  a 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Chatham,  a  Demos¬ 
thenes,  a  Cicero,  a  Hudson,  a  Franklin, 
a  Newton,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
Morrison  and  an  Edison. 

True,  indeed,  is  the  phrase  “Necessity 
is  the  Mother  of  Invention,” — so,  like¬ 
wise  true  would  it  be,  if  one  were  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  genius  the  paternity  of  all 
inventions. 


To  it,  is  attributed  the  grand  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome;  the  mighty 
capitol  at  Washington,  the  gorgeous  pal¬ 
ace  of  an  Eastern  King. 

To  it,  is  attributed  the  wonderful 
powers  developed  by  the  printing  press, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  speedy 
distribution  of  the  daily  doings  of  our 
own,  as  well  as  of  those  of  other  nations; 
and,  for  this  speedy  communication,  do 
we  likewise  owe  our  gratitude  to  the 
possessor  of  that  genius  which  gave  rise 
to  the  cables  which  extend  across  the 
great  Atlantic;  to  the  steamers  that 
furrow  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  seas;  to 
the  rapid  express  trains  constantly  whirl¬ 
ing  along  the  face  of  every  continent. 

And  to  genius ,  too,  must  we  bow  in 
homage  for  the  mighty  monuments  that 
swing  in  mid-air,  and  join  a  people  to  a 
people,  as  do  the  great  bridges  which 
owe  their  existence  to  modern  ingenuity. 

Wherever  our  eyes  do  lead,  we- come 
to  beauteous  genius  plants,  and  flowers, 
and  buds,  that  owe  their  powers,  their 
strength,  their  life,  their  all  to  genius , 
and,  to  genius  alone. 

Wherever  the  light  of  genius  has 
chanced  to  penetrate,  like  unto  the  wel¬ 
come  sun  has  been  its  light  to  all  man¬ 
kind. 

For,  beneath  its  rays,  has  sprung  up 
every  requisite  that  needs  supply  the 
wants  of  man;  that  makes  the  bonds  of 
social  union  far  more  strong;  that  draws 
the  mind  to  contemplate  the  powers  of 
a  Creator  in  dealing  out,  by  means  of 
the  agency  of  true  genius,  the  manifold 
benefits  showered  down,  in  those  days 
of  ours,  upon  the  heads  of  all  mankind. 

G. 

DRUID  PRIESTS. 

The  Priests  of  many  ancient  European 
peoples  were  called  Druids.  When  and 
where  they  first  originated  is  not  posit¬ 
ively  known,  as  many  historians  hold 
different  opinions  on  this  subject;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  known  as  a  fact  that  they  ex¬ 
isted  long  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  and 
that  during  his  life  they  inhabited  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  strange  enough.  They  dwelt 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests, 
or  in  dark  caverns  into  which  no  other 
human  foot  ever  penetrated.  For  cloth¬ 
ing  they  wore  a  long,  white,  woolen 
gown  reaching  to  their  feet.  They  also 
encouraged  the  growth  of  their  beard 
and  wore  it  hanging  to  their  very  knees. 
Seldom  did  they  appear  to  the  people, 
and  only  when  engaged  either  in  chant¬ 
ing  wild  hymns  to  their  deities  or  in 
offering  up  sacrifices  to  them  under 
some  great  oak,  or  on  large  circles  of 
stone  which  they  styled  their  altars. 
Many  of  these  same  stones  still  remain 
in  England,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
religion  of  the  Druids;  and,  if  those 
stones  could  but  speak  they  would  tell 
many  a  tale  of  bloodshed  and  murder; 
for  the  Druid’s  thirst  for  blood  was 


perfectly  satisfied  only  when  he  was 
sacrificing  human  beings  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  his  gods. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britains  the  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  a  Druid  was  very  great;  but,  one 
must  not  think  by  this,  that  it  was  a  goal 
that  was  easily  reached;  on  the  contrary, 
it  took  long  years  of  study  and  toil  to 
attain  this  position  to  which  they  aspired. 
For  knowledge  was  the  great  condition 
required  of  a  candidate,  and  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so  easily  obtained  as  it 
is  now.  Thus  a  would-be  Druid  had  to 
pass  the  prime  of  his  youth  in  a  novitiate 
of  trial,  where  every  quality  of  mind  and 
heart  desirable  in  a  Druid  was  duly 
cultivated;  therefore  it  was  a  rare,  not 
to  say  impossible  thing,  to  see  a  youthful 
Druid. 

We  are  able  to  find  out  little  concern¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  since  their 
religious  secrets  were  not  allowed  to  be 
committed  to  writing;  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  believed  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  also  in 
metempsychosis.  Their  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  was  considerable,  and 
besides  being  well  versed  in  mathematics 
botany,  and  astronomy,  they  were  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  knowledge  of  rhetoric; 
indeed,  much  of  the  admiration  and 
power  which  they  enjoyed  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  eloquence. 

The  power  of  these  savage  priests 
was  something  wonderful;  they  were 
supreme  in  everything,  and  their  persons 
were  beld  sacred  and  inviolable.  If  any¬ 
one  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  them 
he  was  punished  by  excommunication, 
and  this  was  a  punishment  most  dreaded 
by  the  followers  of  the  Druids,  for  he 
who  was  thus  cut  off  from  his  religion 
was  worse  than  an  outlaw,  everyone 
shunned  him  and  treated  him  as  if  he 
were  a  leper  full  of  a  foul  and  contagious 
disease. 

According  to  Caesar  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  worshipped  Mercury,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  him  the  cleverest  of  the  gods,  not 
however  the  Mercury  of  Grecian  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  but  a  Gallic  deity.  They  also 
worshipped  Jove,  Mars,  Apollo,  and 
Minerva,  ascribing  to  them  the  attributes 
which  are  allowed  them  by  other  nations. 

Caesar  also  says  that  Britain  was  the 
great  school  of  the  Druids,  their  chief 
settlement  being  Anglesey,  called  Mona 
by  Tacitus. 

Of  the  natural  abilities  of  these  men 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  they  had 
only  used  the  knowledge  which  the  good 
God  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  proper 
manner,  namely,  by  devoting  it  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  true  God,  instead 
of  to  false  deities  who  existed  only  in 
their  weak  imaginations,  they  might  have 
been  a  blessing  to  mankind  in  place  of  a 
curse.  And  in  their  persons  it  is  made 
plain  that  the  most  exalted  talents  with¬ 
out  virtue  and  faith  cannot  save  men 
from  the  well  merited  contempt  of  future 
ages.  J-  M.  '89. 
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REV.  ROBT.  SOUTHWELL,  S.J. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  slack  their  intellectual  thirst 
at  the  “wells  of  English  undefiled,”  who 
read  the  great  literateurs  of  the  day,  and 
worship  the  poetical  genius,  have  likely 
never  heard  of,  or  read  the  works  of  the 
person,  about  whom  this  is  written,  a 
priest,  poet  and  martyr. 

Robt.  Southwell  was  born  at  Horsham, 
St.  Faith’s,  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1561. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Southwells,  of  Salmesbury,and 
received  his  education  at  the  English 
college  of  Douay.  After  giving  a  few 
years  to  the  course  of  studies  provided 
for  in  the  curriculum  of  that  institution, 
he  left  Douay  crowned  with  honors  and 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture.  The  year  following  his  departure 
from  college  he  passed  in  various  man¬ 
ners,  but  finally,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  both  parents  and  friends  he  entered 
into  a  religious  life,  joining  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1579. 
From  the  day  of  his  ordination  until 
his  death  the  life  of  this  young  English¬ 
man  was  a  series  of  pains,  troubles  and 
sufferings.  No  one,  on  reading  his 
memoirs  could  be  so  callous  as  not  to  be 
touched  by  his  sad  story,  and  read  with 
awe  the  constancy  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  bore  up  under  his  manifold 
misfortunes.  For  some  time  after  his 
ordination  he  occupied  his  time  in  giv¬ 
ing  missions  in  the  vicinity  of  I.ancaster, 
converting  many  to  the  faith,  and  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  religion  with  a  zeal 
and  zest  that  won  the  admiration  even 
of  his  enemies.  On  October  13th,  1587, 
Southwell  was  despatched  upon  the 
English  mission;  Father  Garnet  (after¬ 
ward  associated  with  the  Gunpowder 
Plot)  accompanied  him  on  his  journey 
to  London,  where  they  separated.  From 
this  time  forward  he  suffered  a  life  of 
misery  and  torments  endured  by  few, 
excepting  priests,  who  like  himself,  were 
worried  in  every  conceivable  manner. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  during  this 
period  priests,  Gatholics  and  every  one 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Church  of 
England  were  persecuted.  The  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  prisoners  were 
punished  by  their  captors  was  revolting. 
The  ingenuity  employed  by  the  prison 
officers  in  concocting  and  carrying  out 
their  plans  of  punishment  was  more  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  fiends  than 
of  human  beings.  The  unfortunate 
Southwell,  among  others,  suffered  under 
the  most  severe  treatment.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  rack,  crushing  stone, 
knout  and  other  terrible  machines  of 
torture  were  used  by  the  English  offi¬ 
cials  in  their  fruitless  and  disgraceful 
endeavors  to  wring  confessions  from  the 
priests,  and  to  expel  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion  from  the  breasts  of  the  people.  From 
these  facts  it  is  easily  conceived  how 
great  was  the  difficulty  for  the  Catholics 
in  living  up  to  the  faith,  much  more  so 
for  the  persecuted  priesthood.  Our 


poet,  Southwell,  as  I  said  before,  escap¬ 
ed  none  of  the  troubles  and  inconven¬ 
iences  of  the  day.  Time  and  again  he 
was  apprehended,  tortured  and  cast  into 
prison,  being  pardoned  only  to  be  re-ar¬ 
rested.  He  was  invariably  accused  and 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
“  seducer,”  and  preaching  the  Catholic 
religion.  In  the  year  1612  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  some  years  of  confinement 
but  was  reprieved,  only  however  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  Lancaster  Cas¬ 
tle.  In  this  place  he  was  held  one  year, 
during  which  time  his  enemies  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  make  him 
renounce  his  religion,  but  he  remained 
staunch  and  incorruptible  through  all 
his  temptations,  and  they,  finding  them¬ 
selves  powerless  to  ruin  him,  despatched 
him  to  the  Clink,  in  London,  where  he 
was  held  for  three  years.  After  this 
confinement,  Southwell  together  with 
fifteen  other  priests  was  released  from 
the  Clink,  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen, 
in  the  year  16 1  6.  He  was  then  handed 
over  to  the  Marquis  de  Chasteaunent, 
the  French  ambassador,  to  be  transport¬ 
ed  beyond  the  seas.  The  manner  in 
which  he  escaped  transportation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  It  is  known  however 
that  he  was  not  taken  on  the  ship,  as  he 
soon  returned  to  London  and  again  re¬ 
sumed  his  functions  as  a  Catholic  priest. 
The  year  following  ( 1 61 7)  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  again  condemned  as  a  “  se¬ 
ducer.”  After  one  month  of  unheard 
of  sufferings  in  prison,  after  one  month 
in  which  he  had  been  tortured  thirteen 
times,  this  poor,  unfortunate  and  perse¬ 
cuted  priest  was  drawn  to  Tayburn  and 
there  hanged  and  quartered.  Thus 
ended  the  unhappy  and  eventful  career 
of  Robt.  Southwell,  S.J.  In  this  manner 
he  left  a  world  that  had  been  for  him  a 
stage  of  great  sufferings,  a  stage  where 
he  took  part  in  a  great  work  and  where, 
deserving  a  better  fate,  he  died  the  ig¬ 
nominious  death  of  a  felon.  The  poetry 
of  Father  Southwell  enjoyed  a  vast  pop¬ 
ularity  in  the  last  decade  of  the  16th 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7 th  century. 
Many  have  attributed  the  popularity  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  people,  excited  by 
his  misfortunes,  encountered  and  borne 
with  so  rare  a  constancy.  Such  a  story 
could  not  but  move  men.  No  one  could 
be  so  thoroughly  bigoted  as  not  to  be 
touched  in  some  small  degree  by  what 
this  noble  priest  suffered  and  endured. 
Nor  would  any  one  on  reading  his  works 
through  sympathy  with  his  martyrdom 
fail  to  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  his 
lofty  and  devoted  nature.  Nearly  all 
his  poetry  is  tinged  with  a  certain  ser¬ 
iousness  and  sadness,  which  prevail 
throughout,  and  reveals  the  secret  of  his 
much  suffering  and  enduring  spirit.  His 
sentences,  some  clear  and  highly  color¬ 
ed,  show  that  he  brings  into  play  the 
light  of  his  vivid  imagination,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  was  singularly  opulent.  This 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  following 
lines,  an  extract  from  his  poem,  “  Times 


go  by  Turns”: 

“  The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower. 

The  sorest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower. 
Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

Her  time  hath  equal  time  to  come  and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  it  may  find  amend.” 

Again,  on  reading  one  of  Southwell’s 
biographers  I  came  across  a  passage, 
where,  in  speaking  of  his  poetry  he  says 
that  he  “  delights  to  heap  up  metaphor 
on  metaphor.”  Thus  he  describes  sleep 
as 

“  Death’s  ally,  oblivion  of  tears, 

Silence  of  passions,  blame  of  angry  sore, 

Suspense  of  love,  security  of  fears. 

Wrath's  lenity,  heart's  ease,  storms  calmest  shore, 
Senses’  and  soul’s  reprieval  from  all  cumbers, 
Benumbing  sense  of  ill,  with  quiet  slumbers.” 

In  reading  Southwell’s  poems  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  admir¬ 
ed  the  thorough  grasp  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  the  masterly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  vital¬ 
ity,  vividness  and  energy  of  expression. 
All  his  poetry  throughout  tends  to  show, 
without  doubt,  that  the  man  was  a  gen¬ 
ius.  And  also  his  writings  are  full  of 
that  richness  of  expression,  and  wealth 
and  blaze  of  color  that  proclaim  the 
man  a  poet.  His  poems,  in  their  free¬ 
dom  from  all  moral  blemish  and  blot, 
from  all  harshness  and  austerity  of  sen¬ 
timent,  from  all  tarnish  which  is  apt  to 
cling  to  the  human  thought,  and  with  its 
expansive  sympathy  for  all  that  is  holy, 
good  and  just,  elevates  the  mind,  even 
more  than  it  delights  the  fancy.  Such 
is  the  poetry  (and  life)  of  Southwell;  and 
his  poems,  deserving  a  better  fate, should 
not  be  cast  aside  as  they  are,  dust  cov¬ 
ered  and  forgotten.  J.  G.  E.,  ’87. 

One  quiet  morning  after  the  students — 
save  an  occasional  unfortunate  doomed 
to  pass  his  holidays  away  from  home — 
had  left  the  college  to  spend  the  vaca¬ 
tion  at  their  own  lares,  a  report  had 
been  circulated  that  the  skating  was 
good,  and  a  band  of  the  above  named 
unfortunates  started  for  the  rink.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  amusement.  A 
young  man  of  well  known  athletic  pow¬ 
ers  and  high  spirits,  driven  to  extreme 
measures  by  the  loneliness  of  the  first 
days  of  vacation,  secured  a  pair  of  skates 
and  joined  the  party  already  on  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  pleasure.  The 
party  was  a  small  one,  and  little  did 
they  dream  of  the  rare  treat  they  were 
about  to  behold.  The  athlete  mentioned 
above  had  spent  his  early  days  in  a 
milder  clime  where  skates  were  unknown, 
and  consequently  had  never  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  this  dizzy  sport.  It  was 
only  natural  that  his  skates  were  not 
adjusted  till  the  other  members  of  the 
party  had  made  their  different  ways  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  large  pond; 
at  last  he  was  blest  with  that  sweet 
solitude  so  dear  to  all  great  minds,  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  did  he  venture  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime.  His 
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companions,  whose  attention  was  attrac¬ 
ted  by  repeated  sounds  similar  to  that  of 
a  falling  body,  enjoyed  the  exhibition 
highly;  but  shall  we,  kind  reader,  dis¬ 
gracefully  draw  into  public  the  scenes 
displayed  only  in  seclusion?  It  might 
after  all  be  but  repeating  a  scene  which 
we  all  try  to  forget.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  notwithstanding  the  gentleman’s 
love  for  athletic  sports  he  did  not  for 
some  time  afterwards  pay  another  visit 
to  the  rink,  and  moved  about  as  though 
suffering  severly  from  rheumatism,  while 
he  candidly  confessed  that  he  surprised 
himself  by  his  uncommon  agility  and  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  maintained 
all  the  different  attitutes  imaginable;  his 
companions  too  will  all  agree  that  his 
movements  were  characterized  by  the 
greatest  vigor,  his  facial  expression 
varied;  at  one  time  expressing  terror,  at 
another  time  pleasure,  and  his  satisfact¬ 
ion  with  skating  evidently  immense. 

The  class  of  ’87,  having  under  the 
direction  of  their  professor,  Mr.  Mullan, 
S.  J.,  organized  a  Special  Literary 
Society  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivating  a  readiness  in  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing,  and  having  been  pleased  with  the 
result  arising  from  such  a  society,  on 
promotion  to  Belles  Lettres  at  once  or¬ 
ganized  under  their  present  professor, 
Mr.  Woods,  S.  J.,  a  similar  society  known 
as  Belles  Lettres  Literary  Society. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  and  debates 
and  essays  on  useful  and  classical  sub¬ 
jects  interspersed  with  select  readings 
take  place  alternately.  Considerable 
improvement  both  in  debate  and  reading 
has  been  made  by  the  members.  The 
experienced  gained  in  these  arts  will 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
members  of  the  class  on  their  promotion 
to  the  higher  debating  society  which 
they  enter  next  year.  The  above  named 
professors  instituting  these  societies  de¬ 
serve  the  greatest  praise  for  the  zeal 
they  have  displayed  in  introducing  these 
circles  into  the  classes;  since  the  example 
has  been  given  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
such  societies  shall  be  wanting  in  the 
future.  The  present  Freshman  class 
keeps  up  the  custom  inaugerated  by  their 
predecessors  and  has  a  flourishing  circle. 
The  question  thus  far  discussed  by  the 
Classic  Literary  Circle  are; — Was  Cicero 
a  man  worthy  of  admiration,  and  was 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
just? — On  the  evening  of  November  30, 
instead  of  the  debate,  an  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  “Glaciers”  was  de¬ 
livered  in  their  rooms  by  Mr.  O’Rourke, 
S.  J. 

Those  of  us  whose  Christmas  holidays 
were  spent  at  the  College  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  J.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  for 
several  hours  of  pleasant  and  instructive 
entertainment.  In  accordance  with  his 
kind  invitation  we  assembled,  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  29th,  in  the  class-room  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  where  he  had  al¬ 
ready  made  preparation  for  various  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  in  Physics. 


Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  J.  Collins, 
S.  J.,  and  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Gomm,  Cordero,  Ginebra,  Bascaran  and 
Del  Solar,  some  music  had  been  provid¬ 
ed  to  enhance  the  enjoynient  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  the  magnetiz¬ 
ing  and  demagnetizing  of  various  gases 
in  different  degrees  of  rarifaction,  by 
which  process  some  most  beautiful  com¬ 
binations  of  colors  were  produced. 
Another  very  interesting  feature  was  the 
views  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  magic 
lantern. 

In  the  middle  of  the  two  hours  class 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  the  pre¬ 
paratory  boys  are  given  five  minutes  to 
breathe  the  bracing  air  of  the  play¬ 
ground  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pump, 
for  from  time  immemorial  the  small  boy 
has  been  thirsty.  They  file  down  the 
stairway  leading  from  their  classroom  in 
single  line,  and  having  reached  the  play¬ 
ground,  their  teacher,  Mr.  Murphy,  gives 
the  signal  to  break  ranks  and  oh,  what  a 
a  break  follows.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  reason  the  Prussians 
lost  so  many  battles  in  his  time  was  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  the  value  of 
five  minutes.  But  we  rest  assured  that 
our  ambitious  young  friends  will  never 
lose  anything  on  that  account  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  way  they  improve  this 
five  minutes  of  their  time.  Their  elder 
brothers  in  the  class-rooms  on  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  first  division  hear  the  cries 
coming  from  below,  and  the  Rhetorician 
or  Philosopher  awakened  from  his  deep 
study  to  the  sound  of  childish  voices, 
moves  restlessly  in  his  chair,  has  a  great 
mind  to  ask  for  “Deo  Gratias”  and  argues 
with  the  poet  who  said  “I’d  rather  laugh 
a  bright  haired  boy  than  reign  a  gray 
beard  king.”  It  is  moreover  recorded 
that  in  a  few  cases  the  professors  have 
softened  a  little.  But  five  minutes  soon 
pass  and  the  order  to  form  a  line  must 
be  obeyed.  The  visit  is  paid  to  the 
pump  and  the  little  column  marches 
back  to  the  class-room  to  study  the 
difficulties  of  spelling,  multiplication  and 
similar  abstruse  matters. 

The  students  started  for  their  homes 
on  December  23d,  to  spend  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation,  extending  to  January  6th. 
Whoever  has  seen  two  hundred  boys, 
their  faces  all  aglow  with  the  prospects 
of  a  holiday  vacation  can  easily  picture 
the  scene  presented  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  at  the  entrance  to  the  different 
divisions;  hand-shaking,  interchanges  of 
farewells,  running  after  valises,  hasty 
instructions  to  companions,  and  cheers 
for  Alma  Mater  were  all  mingled  in 
lively  confusion. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  had  sallied  out 
the  gates,  down  the  lawn  and  were  gone. 
The  corridors  that  a  short  time  before 
resounded  with  the  voices  of  light¬ 
hearted  boys  were  now  deserted  and 
echoed  only  to  the  footsteps  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  loiterer.  The  students  spending 


the  holidays  at  the  college  were  some¬ 
what  listless  during  the  first  few  days. 
Billiards,  pool,  skating  and  the  custom¬ 
ary  Christmas  correspondence  helped  to 
pass  the  lagging  time  until  the  usual 
good  spirits  of  all  returned.  Then  the 
time  flew  quickly,  and  soon  those  who  a 
short  while  before  were  disposed  to 
complain  of  the  slowly  passing  vacation 
were  sorry  to  see  it  drawing  to  a  close. 

A  Christmas  tree  had  been  prepared, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  fathers  and  professors  it  was  post¬ 
poned  till  later,  when  a  corps  of  actors, 
mustered  from  the  students  presented 
Dicken’s  “Christmas  Carol,”  dramatized 
for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Fr.  Jouin.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  small  number  of  those  at  the 
college,  a  few  new  actors  were  brought 
out,  and  they  certainly  surprised  even 
their  most  hopeful  friends  by  their 
promise  of  future  ability.  The  older 
actors  also  did  themselves  justice,  con¬ 
sidering  the  little  time  taken  for  prepa¬ 
ration.  Afterwards  considerable  merri¬ 
ment  was  occasioned  by  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  by  chance.  The  efforts  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  exercises  were 
evidently  appreciated  by  the  audience 
and  their  shortcomings  overlooked;  the 
drama  together  with  the  distribution  of 
the  presents  from  the  tree  made  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  pleasant  one.  The  thanks  due 
Mr.  Collins,  S.J.,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  play  were  increased  by  his  attention 
to  the  affair  at  that  season  when  the 
coveted  rest  during  vacation  is  so  dear 
to  all. 

The  class  of  ’85  made  its  first  public 
appearance  on  the  evening  of  December 
19th,  in  a  class  specimen  presenting  the 
programme  given  below.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  given  in  the  hall  of  first  division, 
to  which  the  faculty,  first  and  second 
divisions  were  invited.  The  lectures 
were  interesting,  the  illustrations  good; 
a  little  longer  preparation  would  have 
made  the  affair  still  more  creditable  to 
the  class.  We  can  only  say  to  them, 
keep  your  promise  to  appear  again  and 
you  will  have  a  hearty  welcome. 

St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  December  19th,  1884. 
SCIENTIFIC  ENTERTAINMENT, 
By  the  Class  of  “85.” 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture . Piano. 

Essay,  (Sound) . John  J.  Mead. 

Experiments . J.  S.  Dougherty. 

Solo,  (The  Bridge).  .  Wm.  E.  Gomm. 
The  Sun  and  Sun  Spots,  (Illustrated) 

Jas.  B.  Lawless. 

Sweet  and  Low . Class  Quartette. 

The  Earth  and  its  History,  (Illustrated) 
Wm.  E.  Gomm. 
Finale . I’iano. 

Committee  of  Reception. 

Robt.  J.  McNamara.  Geo.  A.  Leitner. 
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JANUARY,  1885. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT. 

They  were  all  happy  faces  that  greeted 
the  dawning  of  December  22d,  the  eve 
of  the  long  looked  for  release  from  the 
restraints  of  college  life.  The  professors 
and  prefects  could  not  but  have  gladly 
welcomed  that  brief  respite  from  their 
duties  which  is  afforded  them  during  the 
winter  vacation.  And  the  students  were 
in  anticipation — which  oftentimes  proves 
a  pleasure  more  unalloyed  than  the  real 
attainment, — enjoying  the  bright  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  remembrance  of  past 
Christmas  holidays  wove  for  them.  At 
11a.  m.,  the  students  assembled  in  their 
hall  to  hear  the  monthly  marks  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  kind  wishes  of  our  honored 
President  who  hoped  all  might  spend  a 
most  Merry  Christmas,  and  return  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  a  happy  and  useful  New 
Year.  With  light  hearts  were  these 
sentiments  re-echoed  by  all.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  employed  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  morrow,  and  in  discussing 
the  probable  merits  of  the  customary 
entertainment  which  was  preparing  for 
the  evening.  Owing  to  the  disagreable 
weather,  the  prospects  of  a  crowded 
audience  had  been  very  disheartening  ; 


but  when  7  p.  m.  came,  it  found  a  fair 
and  select  number  assembled  in  the  col¬ 
lege  hall.  That  the  audience  was  an 
appreciative  one  was  testified  by  the 
frequent  and  discriminating  applause 
throughout  the  evening.  After  the 
Overture  by  the  College  Orchestra,  M. 
W.  Holland  read  the  Christmas  greeting 
which  was  in  every  way  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Even  the  slight  timidity  the 
gentleman  manifested  served  only  to  en¬ 
hance  the  pleasing  effect  of  his  words 
and  the  manner  of  their  delivery.  The 
first  part- of  the  entertainment  consisted 
of  Bonibastes  Eurioso,  a  Burlesque  Tra¬ 
gic  Opera  in  one  act,  by  the  members 
of  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association. 
The  first  scene  is  laid  in  the  palace  of 
Artaxominous,  King  of  Utopia,  who  was 
impersonated  by  S.  J.  Murphy.  This 
gentleman  is  possessed  of  a  splendid 
voice  and  a  fine  presence.  If  to  these 
he  will  only*add  careful  study,  he  bids 
fair  to  become  in  the  near  future  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Society.  The  character  of 
Bombastes  found  an  able  exponent  in 
W.  E.  Gomm,  who  like  the  first  named 
gentleman,  is  comparatively  a  new  man 
on  our  stage;  but  he  exhibited  powers  of 
burlesque  and  a  voice  which  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  great  things  to  come.  His  song 
“Our  immortal  Shakspere,”  was  espe¬ 
cially  deserving.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  as 
Fusbos,  Minister  of  State, — though  in  a 
role  where  his  powers  were  somewhat 
cramped, — showed  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  tyro.  And  that  his  old-time  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  bred  by  long  service  be¬ 
fore  our  college  foot-lights,  had  not 
deserted  him  was  evident  from  the  sang¬ 
froid  he  evinced  in  a  trying  position 
during  his  song,  “Always  gay  and  free.” 
Ed.  M.  Butler  as  Disto,  acted  well,  and, 
save  for  the  fact  that  his  voice  seemed 
somewhat  wanting  in  strength,  his  song, 
“Nobody’s  Child”  was  well  rendered. 
Mr.  P.  Hopkins,  as  Gryllo,  did  well  and 
would  have  done  better,  perhaps,  were 
it  not  for  what  we  would  call  his  timidity. 

And  now  we  will  take  advantage  of 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  programme  to  congratulate 
Prof.  Ad.  Petersen  on  the  happy  results 
of  his  earnest  endeavors  to  make  the 
College  Orchestra  what  it  is — one  of 
which  we  may  be  proud. 

The  Baby  Polka  and  the  Accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  Final  Chorus  of  Part  II,  were 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  This 
second  part,  rendered  by  the  small  boys 
of  the  college,  consisted  of  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  which  was  quite  as  charming 
as  its  name,  Perdito. 

A  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  plot — if  such  it  might  be 
called.  At  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
Switchem,  a  school-master  is  discovered 
preparing  a  chorus  to  be  sung  in  honor 
of  the  Count  who  is  about  to  visit  the 
Castle  near  the  village.  Switchem, 
though  he  has  several  children  of  his 
own,  kindly  adopted  Perdito,  a  little 


waif  whom  a  band  of  gypsies  had  stolen 
somewhere.  The  little  fellow  suffered 
much  from  the  unkindness  of  one  of  his 
foster-brothers,  and  finally  took  leave  of 
his  kind  friend.  The  latter  vainly  en¬ 
deavors  to  deter  him  from  the  fool-hardy 
idea  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  earn 
his  bread  by  going  from  door  to  door 
playing  his  violin.  The  fete  in  the 
Count’s  honor  is  interrupted  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  beadle  having  in  custody 
Perdito  who  is  charged  with  the  killing 
of  an  inoffensive  kitten.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  wishing  to  save  the  lives 
of  a  family  of  birds,  the  little  fellow  had 
accidently  killed  the  cat.  The  climax  is 
reached  when  one  of  the  Count’s  attend¬ 
ants  recognized  the  village  school-mas¬ 
ter’s  Protege  as  the  long-lost  son  of  his 
master.  Perdito, now  restored  to  rank  and 
wealth, does  not  forget  his  generous  bene¬ 
factor  and  willingly  forgives  his  former 
tormentors.  This  little  story  is,  in  itself, 
simple  and  anything  but  novel,  yet  its 
encasement  of  pretty  songs,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  manner  in  -which  the  singing  and 
acting  were  rendered  made  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  for  those  who 
were  present. 

When  there  are  no  shadows  it  is 
always  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the 
sunshine  is  brightest,  and  therefore  we 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  dwell  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  young  actors. 
Still  all  will  concede  that  especial  praise 
is  due  Masters  Horgan,  Bennet,  Kelley 
and  Keeler.  The  first  sang  his  several 
songs  very  sweetly,  and  the  languid  tone 
in  which  he  rendered  the  air — “In  all 
the  world  so  weary,”  seemed  very  ap¬ 
propriate.  Master  Bennet’s  singing, 
excellent  though  it  was,  would,  we  think, 
have  been  better  appreciated  had  he  ar¬ 
ticulated  more  distinctly.  To  several 
others  the  same  remark  also  applies — 
though  in  a  lesser  degree.  Masters 
Kelley,  Keeler  and  Harrington  seemed 
quite  at  their  ease  before  the  foot-lights. 
The  voice  of  the  last,  however,  utterly 
failed  him  at  the  decisive  moment,  and 
thus  somewhat  marred  the  effect  of  the 
quartet-“Schoolmaster  !  Schoolmaster  !” 
which  at  the  final  rehearsal  gave  promise 
of  being  the  “gem”  of  the  operetta.  Of 
the  other  members  of  the  cast  Master 
Jas.  Blun  as  the  Beadle  most  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  The  chorus  of  child¬ 
ren,  by  the  admirable  unison  in  which 
they  sung,  gave  evidence  of  the  untiring 
self-sacrifice  and  patience  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Quirk,  S.  J.,  and  Prof.  Petersen  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  whole  entertainment 
is  mainly  due. 

In  fine,  we  think  seekers  after  holiday 
amusement  might  have  exhausted  their 
resources  of  pleasure  and  still  have  failed 
to  pass  a  more  pleasant  evening  of  inno¬ 
cent  enjoyment  than  that  afforded  by 
our  Christmas  entertainment  of  1884. 

Kismet,  ’87. 

EARLY  GREEK  STAGE. 

When  Thespis  with  his  band  of  per- 
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formers  strolled  from  village  to  village, 
exhibiting  his  novel  invention,  there 
were  no  large  edifices  of  stone  or  any 
accommodations  for  the  audience.  But 
as  Drama  became  more  refined,  and  the 
exhibitions  more  magnificent,  a  theatre 
was  built  wherein  the  masterpieces  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  represented.  To  describe  the  the¬ 
atre  in  all  its  minutiae,  as  it  stood  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  is  scarcely  possible,  and 
the  only  account  historians  resort  to  is 
that  of  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  Au¬ 
gustus  or  Julius  Pollux.  The  theatres 
of  the  Greeks  were  constructed  on  a 
colossal  scale,  so  as  to  contain  the  as¬ 
sembled  people  together  with  the  stran¬ 
gers  flocking  to  the  festivals.  The  seats 
of  the  spectators  consisted  of  benches 
rising  in  regular  gradation  behind  the 
semi-circle  of  the  orchestra,  now  called 
the  pit,  so  that  all  could  see  with  equal 
convenience.  As  the  audience, at  times, 
numbered  twenty  thousand  people,  one 
might  wonder  how  all  could  see,  hear 
and  follow  the  representation.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  distance  was  obviated  by  arti¬ 
ficially  strengthening  what  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  tye  and  ear,  by  means  of 
masks.  The  ancient  Greeks  did  not 
like  to  speak  to  empty  houses,  and  to 
meet  an  emergency  as  the  above,  used 
mouth-pieces  to  aid  the  voice,  buskins 
to  enlarge  the  figure. 

The  stage  consisted  of  a  narrow  strip 
running  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other  ;  this  platform  was  called  the 
“Logeum.”  The  scenery  was  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  which  was  supposed  to  be  near,  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  while  the  farthest 
views  occupied  the  sides.  The  town 1 
was  always  placed  on  the  left  hand,  and 
all  that  appertained  to  it,  as  the  palace, 
temple  and  main  street  ;  on  the  right 
was  an  open  space,  a  landscape,  a  chain 
of  mountains,  or  a  sea  coast.  The  side- 
scenes  were  composed  of  triangles  which 
turned  round  on  an  axis  fastened  be¬ 
neath;  the  middle  scenes  turned  inward 
behind  the  centre.  The  scene  was  us¬ 
ually  architectural,  but  became  fre¬ 
quently  a  vast  landscape  painting,  as  in 
the  Prometheus,  where  it  represented  the 
Caucasus,  or  in  Philoctetes,  where  it 
represented  the  desert  isle  of  Lemnos, 
and  the  rock  with  its  cave.  At  the  back 
of  the  scene  there  was  one  large  and 
principal  entrance,  and  two  smaller  ones 
where  the  chief  personages  came  forth. 
Since  the  palace,  in  which  the  royalty, 
or  persons  of  distinction  dwelt,  was  in 
the  background,  they  naturally  passed 
through  this  gate,  while  the  slaves  en¬ 
tered  from  the  side.  There  was  also 
one  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  stage  for 
those  inhabitants  who  dwelt  in  the  town, 
and  another  below  the  orchestra  for 
those  who  came  from  a  distance.  A 
flight  of  steps  was  fixed  under  the  seats 
of  the  spectators,  called  “Charon’s  stair¬ 
case,”  whence  the  shades  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  ascended  into  the  orchestra,  and 


mounted  the  stage.  The  machinery  by 
which  Gods  floated  through  the  air,  or 
men  were  taken  up  from  the  earth,  was 
stationed  behind  the  walls  on  both  ends 
of  the  stage,  thereby  removed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  Aeschylus  used  it 
especially  in  Prometheus,  where  he  not 
only  beaus  Oceanus  through  the  air,  but 
brings  in  the  whole  chorus  of  ocean 
nymphs,  consisting  of  at  least  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  riding  in  a  winged  chariot.  There 
were  apparatus  for  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  trap  doors  to  throw  down  or  ruin 
a  house,  also  an  upper  story  could  be 
added  to  the  back  scene  to  represent  a 
tower  or  distant  look-out.  A  stage  cur¬ 
tain,  not  let  down  but  drawn  up  from 
below,  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writers; 
but  in  many  pieces  of  Euripides,  the 
stage  is  immediately  peopled,  the  curtain 
being  dispensed  with.  The  chorus  en¬ 
tered  near  the  lower  part  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  there  executed  its  solemn 
dances  during  the  choric  songs.  In  the 
front  of  the  orchestra,  opposite  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  scene,  stood  a  high  place  call¬ 
ed  the  “Ihymele.”  'Phis  the  chorus 
mounted  and  used  when  it  was  not 
singing,  but  was  a  spectator  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  an  assistant  in  it.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  then  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  Thymele,  in  order  to  see  what 
was  happening  on  the  stage,  and  as 
spokesman  for  the  rest,  took  part  in  the 
dialogue.  The  Thymele  was  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  building,  all  distances  being 
measured  from  it,  and  as  the  semi-circle 
of  the  amphitheatre  was  described  about 
this  point,  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks 
must  have  possessed  beauty  of  design 
and  comfort.  ’8(i. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Calendar , 
for  which  our  most  cordial  thanks  are 
due  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  is  a  very  useful  and  ornamental 
acquisition  to  the  editorial  sanctum.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  art 
which  has  so  perfectly  delineated  the 
features  of  the  great  American  humorist 
has  not  added  a  few  touches  of  beauty 
to  the  very  commonplace  faces  of  the 
Celestial  Nine. 

Maryland,  the  History  of  a  Palatinate, 
by  William  Hand  Biowne,  has  reached 
a  second  edition.  It  is  the  third  of  the 
Commonwealth  series,  and  is  no  scant 
praise  to  say  that  it  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  its  predecessors,  Virginia  and  Oregon. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  Rights 
question  will  always  be  a  paramount  one 
for  Americans.  Any  solution  of  the 
difficuty  which  has  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
union  is  radically  wrong.  Secession 
misunderstood  the  issue  and  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  just  as  much  astray.  The  growth 
of  the  American  Union  was  organic, 
and  it  is  only  by  studying  the  birth  of 
each  Commonwealth  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  individual,  independent  ex¬ 
istence  till  it  forms  an  essential  and 


integral  part  of  the  Federal  national  life 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  out  the  limits 
of  state  and  central  rights.  To  help  this 
study  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Scudder  s  series  on  American  Common¬ 
wealths.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
new  and  interesting  page  of  American 
history  has  been  opened  for  the  student. 
Mr.  Browne,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
does  his  work  con  amore.  His  style  is 
lucid,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials  he  displays  consummate  skill 
and  taste.  Besides  clearness  of  style 
and  orderly  collocation  of  events,  he  has 
brought  to  his  task  a  large  minded  lib¬ 
erality.  We  think  that  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  which  Catholicity  can  receive  is 
that  a  Catholic  colony  was  the  first  to 
plant  the  germinal  principle  of  our  con¬ 
stitution — religious  freedom.  Nowhere 
as  far  as  we  could  see  has  Mr.  Browne 
refused  us  this  encomium.  This  mono¬ 
graph  carries  the  history  of  Maryland  as 
far  as  the  war  of  the  Independence,  and 
limits  itself  to  an  account  of  the  Palat¬ 
inate  government.  The  narrative  has 
been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  orig¬ 
inal  manuscripts,  records  and  archives. 
Compared  with  other  colonies  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Maryland  may  appear  unevent¬ 
ful.  But  only  comparatively  so,  for  the 
reader  will  easily  pc  rceive  that  the  story 
of  the  struggles  of  a  state  towards  the 
plenitude  of  prosperity  and  peace  in 
times  of  war,  barbarism  and  devastation 
must  be  in  every  particular  the  reverse 
of  tame.  The  volume  closes  before 
Maryland  begins  her  existence  as  a  state 
and  if  there  be  anything  to  regret  in  the 
author’s  treatment  of  his  subject  it  is 
that  he  did  not  add  a  few  more  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  we  might  behold  Mary¬ 
land  merging  without  losing  her  indi¬ 
viduality  into  the  colossal  corporation  of 
the  Union,  one  and  inseparable.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  letter  press  of 
the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  desire.— 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &:  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25. 

An  American  Politician,  a  novel,  by  F. 
Marion  Cranford.  (Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.)  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush  nor  does  Mr.  Crawford  need 
any  eulogy.  If  we  could  only  people 
the  world  with  the  very  fine  people  Mr. 
Crawford  crowds  into  his  books  public 
virtue  would  be  at  a  permanent  zenith, 
villains  would  be  scarce  and  in  spite  of 
their  diabolical  machinations  would 
count  as  mere  ciphers  in  making  up  the 
factors  of  civilization.  The  book  gives 
us  an  insight  into  social  Boston  life  and 
lifts  up  a  very  small  end  of  the  curtain 
of  that  stage  upon  which  politics  in  the 
Hub  strut  and  fret  and  fume  while  ply¬ 
ing  a  very  dirty  trade.  The  usual  dan¬ 
gers  of  social  life  are  scored,  the  fash¬ 
ionable,  trifling  women  and  the  inane 
men  have  their  sociables  and  pass 
around  the  choice  morsel  of  scandalous 
gossip.  There  are  the  usual  offsets  to 
all  these  perils.  There  is  specimen  of 
true  girlhood  blossoming  into  sterling 
womanhood,  and  there  is  a  man,  honest 
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and  brave,  guided  by  a  principle  and 
living  up  to  it  and  making  sacrifices  in 
its  behalf.  John  Harrington  had  it  in 
him  to  be  a  great  man,  wrought  hard  to 
be  one  and  in  the  end  was  one.  His 
political  creed  was  an  intensely  catholic 
one.  Ecclecticism  was  its  prominent 
feature.  To  pull  away  from  all  parties 
their  strongest  and  best  and  most  flaw¬ 
less  plunks  and  with  them  rear  a  lofty 
and  indestructible  platform  was  his  aim. 
The  way  things  go  nowadays  he  could 
hardly  be  a  leader  because  his  high 
flight  would  waft  him  to  too  high  a  blue 
for  weaker  wings  to  follow.  The  plot 
of  the  story,  without  being  new,  is  not 
uninteresting.  However,  after  his  prev¬ 
ious  novels  it  is  weak.  Many  will  skip 
the  long  political  (?)  speeches  and  will 
miss  the  true,  incisive  strokes  of  former 
efforts,  wherewith  he  chiselled  out,  for 
example,  such  real  characters  as  Dr. 
Claudius  or  Mr.  Isaacs.  Still,  because 
it  is  Mr.  Crawford  it  cannot  be  an  ordi¬ 
nary  or  common  place  production.  Even 
if  it  be  a  very  slender  love  story  woven  in 
a  heavy  woof  of  political  dogmas  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  its  perusal  will  not  be 
lost,  for  contact  with  lofty  doctrines  and 
true  and  honest  and  good  and  fearless 
men  and  women  is  always  wholesome 
and  inspiring. 

The  questions  debated  by  the  Belles 
Eettres’  Circle  are: — Is  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  the  best  means  of 
education.  Is  cremation  a  useful  and 
Christian  mode  of  burial  ?  Should 
women  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  should 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Par- 
lament  be  abolished  ?  No  more  sessions 
of  either  circle  are  to  be  held  until  after 
the  coming  examinations. 

There  were  about  sixty  boys  at  the 
college  during  vacation. 

With  what  despondency  did  the  boys 
spending  their  vacation  at  the  college 
behold  the  departure  of  the  ice  and  snow 
that  disappeared  so  untimely.  The 
sleighing  was  good;  a  grand  sleigh  ride 
had  been  agitated  and  the  arrangements 
for  it  nearly  completed,  the  skating, 
through  the  kindness  of  those  who  had 
the  grounds  cleared  of  snow,  was  good 
too;  the  novices  at  the  art  were  broken 
in,  to  use  a  common  but  apt  expression, 
when  the  South  winds  came  before 
their  time  and  all  the  high  hopes  of  fun 
at  the  pond  were  turned  into  fear  that 
the  ice  had  left  us  for  the  remainder  of 
vacation. 


ITEMS. 

40+. 

The  Philosophers  are  anxious  for  the 
27th. 

Who  has  the  biggest  stable  ?  Ans. 
Seniors. 

Rev.  H.  Xavier  ’79,  has  been  called 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now 
stationed  at  old  St.  Patrick’s. 

Mr.  Jos.  English,  ’87  has  gone  to  San 
Francisco  to  join  his  family. 


From  1S4G  till  18S4  there  have  been 
477  graduated  from  St.  Johns,  and  these 
we  have  been  able  to  classify  as  follows: 
14  L  L.  D.;  2  Ph.  D.;  1  Mus.  D.;  4 
Judges;  1  Ambassador;  1  Architect;  1 
Granger;  1  Bishop;  4  Editors;  5  Engin¬ 
eers;  8  Brokers;  4  Contractors;  3  Insur¬ 
ance;  90  Priests;  90  Lawyers;  47  Physi¬ 
cians;  5S  Merchants;  43  Miscellaneous 
and  105  deceased. 

Rev.  Vice-President  sang  High  Mass 
in  the  Parish  Church  on  Christmas  day, 
and  on  Saturday  the  27th,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  for  a 
few  days  giving  a  retreat. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gomni,  ’85  acted  as  prefect 
during  the  Xmas  vacation,  and  he 
proved  himself  quite  an  adept. 

The  next  play  will  be  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  judging  from  the  past 
success  of  the  Dramatic  Association,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict  immense  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  17th. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  orders  which 
flooded  our  printer  during  the  Xmas 
holidays,  our  last  issue  was  delayed  a  few 
days,  which  we  can  safely  say  will  not 
occur  again. 

Marked  improvements  were  noticed 
in  the  1st  division  dormitory  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  6th,  and  we  expect  that  the 
residents  of  the  above  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  avoiding  anything  which  shall 
tend  toward  destruction. 

What  class  was  most  dilatory  on  the 
6  th  ? 

Mr.  Montesinos,  who  visited  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans 
during  the  vacation,  returned  on  the  8th 
much  pleased  with  his  trip. 

Rev.  Fr.  McTammany,  S.J.,  preached 
at  Fr.  Campbell’s,  S.  I.,  on  Christmas 
day. 

The  movement  which  is  being  made 
for  the  formation  of  the  S.  H.  Sodality 
is  a  grand  one  and  ought  to  be  siezed  by 
every  one. 

We  w’ould  like  to  see  the  respective 
tickets  for  the  coming  elections  placed 
in  the  field  :  where  are  all  the  political 
ring  leaders  ? 

We  suggest  that  those  gentlemen  who 
are  aspirants  for  the  coming  Rose  Hill’s 
show  themselves  to  better  advantage 
in  the  gymnasium. 

Mr.  F.  Giddings,  ’84  keeps  second 
division  study  hall  since  January  6th. 

The  Annual  Billiard  and  Pool  Tour¬ 
nament  lists  are  now  open,  and  we  trust 
that  the  members  of  the  different  Asso¬ 
ciations  will  not  fail  to  hand  in  their 
names  in  time. 

The  three  points  which  the  Rev.  Vice- 
President  intends  to  enforce  during  the 
remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  have 
had  a  telling  effect  on  all. 

Rev.  Fr.  Jones,  ’76,  received  sub- 
deaconship  at  the  late  ordinations  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy;  and  Messrs.  J. 
J.  McGinness,  ’82,  and  irancis  T.  Ryan, 
’82,  were  promoted  to  Tonsure  on  the 
same  day. 


Mr.  J.  Doyle,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  student  at  this  college  paid  us  a 
visit  on  the  12th.  He  looks  well  and 
much  improved  since  his  last  visit. 

Rev.  Michael  V.  Aylward  lately  or¬ 
dained  at  Troy,  paid  his  brother  James 
a  visit  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mr.  Con  Orben,  ’87,  has  been  unex¬ 
pectedly  detained  at  home  owing  to  the 
illness  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Jas.  D.  Lennon,  ’85,  who  sailed 
for  Rome  in  October,  cabled  us  his 
arrival  early  in  December,  and  we  have 
since  learned  that  he  was  of  the  number 
who  had  a  private  audience  with  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

John  E.  Kelley,  of  1st  Latin  Grammar 
returned  in  company  with  Dr.  John 
Gleises,  A.  B.,  ’72. 

Lectures  on  Law,  Politics  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  are  delivered  daily  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  smoking  room  by  a 
promising  member  of  Special  Latin, 
Prof.  D.  who,  notwithstanding  his  course 
of  lectures  is  nevertheless  persuing  the 
ordinary  studies  of  his  class. 

Rev.  Fr.  Freeman,  S.  J.,  spent  the 
holidays  at  Boston  visiting  the  Electrical 
Exhibition. 

We  ask  that  subscribers  will  please 
notify  us  when  they  do  not  receive  the 
Journal,  and  we  also  suggest  that  we  be 
informed  immediately  of  a  change  in  resi¬ 
dence  as  we  trust  to  our  books  for  the 
proper  addresses. 

The  circulation  increases  daily,  and 
we  expect  to  reach  the  handsome  figures 
of  10UU  before  the  close  of  the  present 
term. 

Our  energetic  business  manager  paid 
a  visit  to  the  college  during  vacation, 
having  returned  to  attend  to  matters 
connected  with  The  Monthly.  This 
is  another  token  of  the  gentleman’s  de¬ 
votion  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  of  his 
application  to  the  affairs  of  The  Monthly. 

One  of  those  “who  live  on  the  avenue” 
made  a  trip  during  the  holidays  to  Long 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  duck  shooting. 
On  his  return,  he,  as  is  customary  with 
those  who  engage  in  chasing  wild  fowl, 
expressed  himself  pleased  with  his  sport. 
He  had  a  good  time,  ah,  yes.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  number  of  fowl  he 
had  secured  he  confessed  that  he  had 
gotten  none,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  fact  that  on  a  previous  year  a 
man  living  near  the  hunting  ground  had 
shot  eighty  six  geese  in  one  day. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  college 
during  the  past  month,  were  Rev.  H. 
Gillet,  S.  J.;  Rev.  H.  Xavir,  ’78;  J. 
Doyle,  ’82;  J.  Russell;  F.  D.  Dowley,’83; 
E.  Farrera,  and  H.  Ferrer. 

The  following  exchanges  have  come 
to  hand.  Xavier,  Niagara  Index,  Deaf 
Mutes,  Notre  Dame,  Scholastic,  College 
Student,  College  Journal,  Lafayette, 
Swarthmore,  Phoenix,  The  Midget,  and 
New  York  Enquirer. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

809  Madison.  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39. h  ST 

Messrs.  HART  &  RENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH ^Street  J-exington^venue.  R,  y, 
WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 

JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

m  anufacturers  of  Rine  Sizars, 

AND  JOBBEES  IK  MANUFACTUEED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


HENRY  S.  IIERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“#CK  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnisliing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


V.  SCHEAEFER, 


Saloon, 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 


Cor.  42 d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  SrOBTIHG S0OBS 


Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot 


NEW  YORK. 


Importer  and 

Men’s  Fine 


LOUIS  AUKRBACH, 


546 


Manufacturer  of 

Furnishings, 

BROADWAY, 

N.  Y. 


JOHN  T.  HUSS. 

m  BBO 


HENRY  HUSS 


BBSTAIJBANT, 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS, 
etsaae  cSaff,  J£aum  Ipennia  awb  Grpitiiaaii 
Cjcobi  a  SpcciaCt'u. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . 

J4  Sleeve  Shirt . 

long  “  “  . 

Jersey  with  Collar . 

“  Knee  Tights . 

“  long  “  . 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-slrip  Lawn  T 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


!2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

4  00 

2  50 

3  i  0 
’ennis 


FIRST-CLASS 

^Shavin^g  and  Haif;  Dressing  Saloon,,^ 

Directly  Opposite 

cl'otbftaui  Station. 


k.  ©.  WOOQRUf  F  &  (gOv, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

•,  Wool  ami  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


hj  ¥ 

A  JKJi  A Jt  j 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Bf.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M,  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
i  til  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  insi  ruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


D.  DAVIS  &  SON", 


No.  11!)  EAST  Hid  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 

vsamed  cH&sczvck  fot;  jSabiex 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  A  C0„ 

UERCIANTS  & 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  MACMANUS. 


T.  MACMANUS. 


F.  MACMANUS  &  SONS, 


Unh¬ 


and 


q  IMPORTERS  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE,  JJ* 


'ealers  in 


Grold  and  <^)ilver  0ullion  and  Gxcl^ancje  on  i\)e  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  GOODS- 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 


e 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  cf  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

■HENTAL  ROOMS  of 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tl»  Avenue,  near  Morris  (I77tli)  St. 

Opposite  R.  K.  Depot,  Tremont. 

-s-ss-OPEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISIKY-ss==- 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

AY  I  I  IT  rEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 
280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

<®J.  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  -$@> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272.  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

H  A  V  A  KT  A  CIG- AR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  ihe  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

2383  ROSEN’S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

JST0I^E  0F  fOTLEJfl** 

(Eigat*,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  auk  (Eficiutncj 
^oGacco  at  iSoiuest  QVfi ofesafe  Prices. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

$t.  Jo^eplv^  Ir|$titiite, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Mutes  * 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 
48  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 

+GHJIE1^BEIPOT,+ 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St„ 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

PACH’S 

Photographic 

STUDIO, 

841  BROADWAY, 

Cor.  13 th  Street ,  NEW  YORK. 


IV e  will  make  our  $3. 00  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

We  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order!)  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  ANB  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44tla  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  1SS0. 

COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 


Special  attention  cjiuen  to  this  class  of  luocfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  ou  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

-i  STEAM 

— AMD- 

Manufacturing  Stationer. 

lO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


®i 


1 68th  St  and  3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


H.  CASSIDY, 

mporter,  Wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Dealer,  811  &  813  Washington  St.,  and  70,  72  &  74  Ganseroort  Street,  N.  T. 
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TAILOR  cv  CL<  > THIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

►*7PFjniE¥IC 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

l{eal  l^tkte  &  Ii^trfkqde, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8tli  Arc.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

EL  DR  ED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9  FULTON  MARKET. 

Lvi/halIv-.  new  YORK. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS ,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  A  LONDEKGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Broadway  and  Houston  St 
Eighth  Avenue  and  421  St 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  &  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


James  Or.  well,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

WnUIAU  OBOODM* 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  Sc.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding .  $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  Cm 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


■IN- 


(J00f)sj 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER.  f 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


Vol  ill.  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY,  1885. 


A  DEDICATION. 

Months  have  flown;  the  home  we  cherished 
Is,  alas!  no  longer  ours. 

But  its  memories  have  not  perished 
In  the  weary  flight  of  hours. 

Still  they  live,  and  living  give  they 
Lonely  gladness  to  the  mind. 

Deathless,  bright  and  fadeless  live  they, 
With  our  very  selves  combined. 

And  among  them  none  is  nearer 
To  the  hearts  whereon  they  twine. 

None  more  cherished,  valued  dearer. 
Treasured  with  more  love  than  thine. 

Thine,  to  whom  this  simple  token, 

Kffort  of  a  happier  date, 

We,  with  friendship  still  unbroken, 

Kindly,  g  adly  tl  dtcate. 


THE  GULP  STREAM. 

A  most  interesting  study  to  the  lover 
of  science  is  the  mighty  stream  whose 
majestic  waters  course  from  the  torrid 
depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  icy 
billows  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  Gulf 
Stream,  in  flight  more  swift  than  the 
giant  Mississippi,  and  in  volume  a  thou¬ 
sand  Amazons,  rolls  on  and  on,  a  won¬ 
der  and  an  enigma  to  the  philosopher. 
For  while  scientists  are  guessing  the 
physical  cause  that  give  it  being,  it  still 
flows  on,  ever  retaining  its  mystery  and 
its  identity.  Throughout  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  its  course  there  is  not  the 
slightest  affinity  between  its  waters  and 
those  of  the  sea  through  which  it  works 
it  way;  for  while  the  latter  are  of  a  pale 
green  hue,  the  former  are  of  a  bright 
indigo.  Indeed  so  marked  is  the  line  of 
separation  between  them  that  upon  a 
calm  sea  it  may  by  the  naked  eye  be 
traced  for  miles.  This  difference  in 
color  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  scientists,  but  it 
has  been  finally  shown  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  greater  amount  of  saline  proper¬ 
ties  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  For  it  has  been  observed  that 
sea  water  placed  in  a  vessel  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  while  undergoing  a  process 
of  evaporation  assumes  all  the  hues  from 
a  pale  green  to  a  dark  indigo  blue,  until 
upon  the  point  of  crystallization,  when 
it  becomes  a  dark  red.  This  extreme 
saltness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  no  doubt 
effected  in  a  great  degree  by  the  action 
of  the  trade  winds  with  their  attendant 
agents  upon  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic.  The  trade  winds  along  the 
shores  of  India,  covering  an  immense 
area,  gather  daily,  by  evaporation,  ^ — f 


of  an  inch,  or  yearly  about  16  feet  of  the 
surface  water  of  the  deep.  This  enor- 
|  mous  bulk  is  precipitated,  by  means  of 
rains,  upon  the  land  or  in  different  parts 
of  the  sea.  The  salt  which  remains  be¬ 
hind  is  swallowed  up  by  the  remaining 
surface  waters,  which  in  time  are  swept 
by  equatorial  currents  into  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  and  thence  northward  through 
the  swelling  torrents  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
to  meet  and  melt  the  icebergs  that  choke 
the  northern  seas. 

Although  many  hypothesis  have  been 
advanced  within  the  last  century  and  a 
half  concerning  this  wonderful  flow  of 
waters,  still  they  have  been  so  often 
overturned  and  replaced  by  others  that 
up  to  the  present  day  hardly  any  pro¬ 
gress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
solution  of  this  puzzling  question,  be¬ 
yond  what  was  known  fifty  years  ago. 
Among  the  able  writers  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  an  explanation,  is  Sir  John 
Herschel,  a  learned  Englishman.  In  an 
able  article  on  “  Physical  Geography,” 
he  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the 
winds  by  rolling  the  waters  ahead  of 
them  are  the  sole  cause  not  only  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  but  also  of  all  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents.  But  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  while  the  winds  have  paus¬ 
ed,  those  currents  sweep  on  and  on  over 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  in  ceaseless  activ¬ 
ity.  Still  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
while  the  winds  are  not  the  sole  cause 
of  oceanic  currents  they  do  exercise 
more  or  less  influence  over  their  move¬ 
ments,  whether  increasing  or  retarding 
their  velocity  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Some  early  writers  have  declared  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  be  the  outlet  through 
which  the  great  Mississippi  empties  into 
the  seas  its  vast  torrents  collected  from 
the  streams  that  drain  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  and  that  to  this 
cause  alone  it  owes  its  origin.  But  they 
were  entirely  unable  to  account  for  the 
larger  amount  of  saltness  which  charac¬ 
terizes  its  waters.  Nor  did  they  seem 
to  remember  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in 
bulk  about  three  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  Mississippi.  In  fine  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  completely  refuted  by  Captain 
Livingston,  who  showed  that  “the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  being  fresh,  while 
those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  salt,  just  as 
much  salt  as  escapes  from  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico  through  this  stream  must  enter 
the  Gulf  through  some  other  channel 
from  the  main  ocean;  for,  if  it  did  not, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  process  of  time, 
unless  it  had  a  salt  bed  at  the  bottom,  or 
was  fed  with  salt  springs  from  below — 
neither  of  which  is  probable — would  be¬ 
come  a  fresh  water  basin. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  about  the  first 
that  made  a  study  of  this  question,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opinion,  which  gained  much 
credence  at  the  time,  that  the  waters 
having  been  forced  into  the  Carribbean 
Sea  by  the  trade  winds,  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  driven  forward  by  the 
laws  of  gravitation  to  seek  their  level  in 
the  northern  seas.  But  examination 
shows  that  the  gentle  trade  winds  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  produce  such  a 
stupendous  effect. 

Recent  investigation  however,  seems 
to  put  the  causes  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
a  much  clearer  light  than  formerly.  The 
opinion  now  most  generally  received 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
great  stream  as  well  as  all  the  other  con¬ 
stant  currents  of  the  sea,  is  due  more  or 
less  to  the  constant  difference  in  specific 
gravity  produced  by  heat  and  cold,  and 
by  the  different  degrees  of  saltness  in 
certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  may  be  had  by  pour¬ 
ing  water  into  a  vessel  containing  oil. 
As  soon  as  the  two  fluids  come  in  con¬ 
tact  there  is  an  immediate  displacement 
of  the  particles  of  oil,  which  forced  by 
the  heavier  ones  of  water,  rise  to  the 
surface  where  they  float.  The  same  is 
more  or  less  true  of  the  particles  of 
water  heated  as  are  those  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become, 
by  expansion,  much  lighter  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  thus  is  caused  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  specific  gravity  in  the  two 
bodies  of  water.  The  lighter  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  then,  in  virtue  of  the 
tendency  of  all  water  to  seek  its  level, 
are  forced  northward  until  gradually  los¬ 
ing  their  heat  by  contact  with  the  icy 
waters  of  the  polar  seas  they  spread  out 
and  finally  comingle  with  the  waters  of 
the  great  ocean.  Though  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  plausible  argument  as  yet 
advanced,  it  seems  almost  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  searchers  after  the 
deep  truths  of  science,  who  with  all 
perseverance  are  continuing  their  study 
of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  so  that 
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it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  day 
is  notjfar  distant  when  the  agents  that 
give  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream  will  be  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  mountain  torrents 
that  swell  our  inland  rivers. 

A  very  singular,  but  well  substan¬ 
tiated  fact  has  been  noted  by  navigators 
in  regard  to  the  mysterious  current, 
namely,  that  the  waters  in  the  centre  of 
the  stream  are  entirely  free  from  drift 
matter  of  every  kind,  while  on  either 
edge,  but  in  particular  upon  the  eastern, 
are  always  found  a  mass  of  spars,  planks, 
seaweeds  and  other  floating  bodies  which 
have  been  collected  along  its  course, and 
which  are  finally  precipitated  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  or  strewn  upon 
the  shores  of  Europe.  Again  it  has  been 
noticed  that  any  buoyant  article  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  its  waters  begins 
immediately  to  float  in  the  direction  of 
either  edge.  This  phenomenon  is  easily 
explained.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
northern  latitudes  there  exists  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  18° — 32°  in  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  those  of  the  ocean.  Now, 
as  water  expands  by  heat  and  contracts 
with  the  cold,  the  Gulf  Stream’s  waters 
in  consequence  of  their  high  temperature 
expand  in  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
much  lighter  than  the  oceanic  waters; 
and  of  course  the  lighter  they  become 
the  higher  level  they  assume.  By  con¬ 
tact  with  the  colder  waves  of  the  ocean 
the  particles  of  water  on  the  outer  edge 
lose  much  of  their  warmth  while  those 
farther  removed  lose  less  and  less  until 
at  the  centre  they  have  risen  so  far 
in  temperature  and  height  as  to  assume 
an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  common  sea  level.  Hence 
the  surface  of  the  stream  becomes  roof 
shaped,  and  on  each  side  is  formed  a 
gradually  inclined  plane,  from  which 
the  water  is  constantly  running  down, 
as  from  the  roof  of  .a  house. 

To  speak  fully  of  the  influence  that 
this  great  stream  exercises  upon  climate, 
commerce  and  navigation  would  require 
more  space  than  at  present  allowed. 
It  is  a  fact,  long  established,  that  mainly 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  is  due  the  mild  cli¬ 
mate  of  Great  Britain  and  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  warm  waters  coursing  north¬ 
ward  with  a  maximum  temperature  of 
85°,  lose  about  2°  in  warmth  while 
gaining  100°  in  latitude;  and  still  pre¬ 
serving  a  summer  heat  they  spread  over 
the  northern  Atlantic,  whence  the  west¬ 
ern  winds  gather  their  warmth  and  dis¬ 
pense  it  in  balmy  whiffs  throughout 
Europe,  causing  summer  climates  in  the 
same  latitudes  as  the  bleak  regions  of 
Labrador.  In  Bordeaux,  France,  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  an  almost  perpetual 
spring,  ice  being  scarcely  known;  while 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  about  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  the  temperature  frequently  fall  as 
low  as  30°  or  more  below  zero,  and  from 
the  latter  part  of  November  until  the 
first  of  April  the  rivers  and  lakes  are 
choked  with  ice,  and  the  ground  covered 


with  snow  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet. 

As  regards  its  benefits  to  navigation 
they  are  almost  incalculable.  Through 
its  help  our  northern  ports,  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  almost  inaccesible 
in  winter,  are  now  open  to  the  mariner 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For,  before 
its  warm  temperature  was  known  no 
refuge  from  the  frightful  storms  that 
sweep  the  northern  shore  of  America  in 
winter  was  available  to  the  navigator  but 
the  far-removed  havens  of  the  West 
Indies.  Now  he  has  but  to  seek  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
where  he  rides  in  safety  until  the  gales 
have  spent  their  fury. 

But  through  this  opening  of  the  north¬ 
ern  ports  southern  commerce  has  suffer¬ 
ed  untold  injury;  andt  he  harbors  which 
formerly  were  crowded  with  European 
merchantmen,  are  now  almost  entirely 
neglected.  All  the  wonted  bustle  and 
activity  that  in  former  days  character¬ 
ized  the  seaport  towns  of  the  great 
South  has  been  transferred  to  the  more 
convenient  and  important  ports  of  the 
North.  “So  that,”  as  a  well-known 
writer  has  said,  “what  agency  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Gulf  Stream  had  in  the 
decline  of  the  direct  trade  of  the  South, 
would  be,  at  least  the  political  econo¬ 
mist,  a  subject  for  much  curious  and 
interesting  speculation. 

S.  S.  F.,  ’88. 

A  DAY  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

(After  Washington  Irving  ) 

A  CLASS  THEME. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
“  Do  lace  the  swerving  clouds  in  yonder  East  ! 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain’s  top. 

Forth  from  out  the  open  portals  of  the 
East  bursts  the  fair  Aurora  chasing  in 
rose  colored  chariot  the  crimson  beams 
that  streak  the  pale  horizon  heralding 
the  birth  of  another  day.  Even  while 
the  East  unveils  its  blushing  charms 
deep  twilight  stands  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  the  far  west.  And  now  appears 
the  Lord  of  Day  dissipating  the  dark, 
sullen  masses  of  mist  that  hover  over  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Hudson,  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  scattered  remnants  reluctantly 
to  retire  among  the  gloomy  shades  and 
deep  ravines  of  the  neighboring  mount¬ 
ains.  Meanwhile  the  universal  charm 
of  the  morn  greets  the  sun  with  “  such 
harmonious  madness”  that  the  air  is 
filled  with  delightful  song.  The  hill 
slopes  are  vested  with  carpets  of  emerald 
verdure,  begemmed  with  liquid  diamonds 
which,  kissed  by  the  warm  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  burn  and  sparkle  in  many 
colored  flames.  Wreaths  of  blue  smoke 
curl  lazily  upwards  and  loose  themselves 
among  the  multitudes  of  dense,  white, 
fleecy  clouds 

Wandering  in  thick  flocks  among  the  mountains, 

Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 

Dark  scowling  mountains  rear  their 


giant  forms  aloft,  frowning  hideously 
upon  the  bold  invader  of  their  gloomy 
realms.  As  the  day  grows  older  new 
beauties  are  unfolded  to  delight  the  eye 
and  ear  of  Nature’s  lover.  Through  the 
stillness  of  the  drowsy  sunshine  comes 
the  soft  whistles  of  the  quail.  A  listless, 
languishing  repose  hangs  over  the  silent 
regions  which  lie  steeped  in  the  misty 
warmth  of  the  sun.  The  huge  boulders 
and  high  cragged  peaks  no  longer  wear 
a  menancing  look  but  seem  to  slumber 
charmed  by  the  witching  arts  of  Nature. 
The  murmur  of  a  little  stream  that  winds 
along  through  the  valley  has  a  sad  and 
mournful  sound  like  that  of  distant  mus¬ 
ic  heard  in  a  dream.  In  the  declining 
afternoon  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
suffuse  the  face  of  nature  with  rosy 
blushes;  floods  of  golden  light  tinge  the 
calm  and  peaceful  waters  of  the  majestic 
Hudson;  the  flowers  and  shrubs  are 
wrapped  in  ever  varying  hues,  the  sun 
slowly  sinks  to  rest  in  a  halo  of  its  own 
glory.  In  the  East  the  clouds  catch  a 
blush  of  pink,  and  the  dark  trees  that 
fringe  the  mountain  tops,  seem  to  dwell 
in  a  veil  of  crimson  mist.  A  faint  yel¬ 
low  light  pervades  the  silent  valleys, 
softening  and  smoothing  over  rough  out¬ 
lines  with  a  caressing  touch,  while  twi¬ 
light,  that  dusky  maid,  gathers  the  sable 
folds  of  her  mantle  and  draws  the  hover¬ 
ing  shadows  closer,  till  all  is  shrouded 
in  the  sombre  gloom  of  night.  The 
moon  slowly  rises  like  a  huge  ball  of  fire, 
but  as  it  courses  through  the  heavens  it 
becomes  paler  and  paler  till  it  seems  a 
silver  lamp  hung  far  up  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.  The  pale  rays  glimmer  through 
the  murmuring  trees  upon  the  sleeping 
waters.  Fishermen  in  their  little  crafts 
push  out  from  the  darkness  of  the  shore 
into  the  moonlight,  and  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  occupants  resemble  the 
ghosts  of  departed  spirits,  a  deception 
which  the  deep  science  renders  more 
illusive.  If  perchance  an  oar  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  jar  against  the  boat,  the  slumber¬ 
ing  solitude  is  awakened  and  airy  voices 
echo  and  re-echo  among  the  hills  till  the 
sound  melts  away  in  the  far  distance 
like  the  last,  lingering,  dying  notes  of  a 
harp.  ’86. 


PUTNAM’S  HIDE  AT  HOUSE 
NECK. 

Of  all  the  marvelous  incidents  related 
in  the  adventurous  career  of  Israel  Put¬ 
nam,  none  perhaps  has  awakened  such 
universal  admiration  or  attained  such 
widespread  celebrity,  as  the  famous  ride 
of  this  daring  and  intrepid  soldier  down 
precipitous  descent  at  Horse  Neck. 

It  was  in  February  of  the  year  1779 
that  Governor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  moving 
from  Kingsbridge,  some  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  our  College,  marched  into 
Connecticut,  and  halted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Horse  Neck,  where  he  plundered  the 
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inhabitants,  perpetrating  innumerable 
outrages,  chief  among  which  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  salt  works. 

While  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  outposts 
at  Horse  Neck,  the  General  first  became 
apprised  of  the  arrival  of  hostile  forces. 
Hastily  mustering  all  available  recruits 
he  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  employ¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  field  pieces  mounted  on  a 
slight  eminence  near  the  meeting  house. 
Governor  Tryon  rather  amused  than 
otherwise  at  the  temerity  displayed,  or¬ 
dered  a  small  detachment  to  charge  the 
little  band  of  loyal  colonists.  Seeing  his 
danger  Putnam  commanded  his  followers 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shelter  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  swamp  impenetrable  to  the 
enemy’s  horse,  while  himself,  putting 
spurs  to  his  charger,  dashed  away  and 
plunged  recklessly  down  the  rocky  steep. 
The  prospect  might  well  have  appalled 
his  heart,  stout  though  it  were.  But  not 
so.  On  flew  the  gallant  horse  with  its 
dauntless  rider,  while  echo  resounded 
loud  to  the  clang  of  iron  shod  hoofs. 
The  dragoons  galloped  to  the  hill  but 
paused,  baffled,  on  the  summit,  for  none 
dared  follow  where  led  the  flying  steed. 
One  only  resource  lay  open  to  them.  In 
an  instant’s  space  the  leaden  hail  fell 
thick  and  fast  about  the  heroic  Putnam, 
but  that  brave  heart  was  not  to  be 
pierced  by  enemy’s  bullet  and  he  escaped 
unharmed  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  famous 
and  fearful  ride  over  the  precipice  at 
Horse  Neck.  ’66. 


WATER. 

From  the  East  to  the  West  ;  from  the 
frozen  seas  of  the  North  to  the  impass¬ 
able  barriers  of  ice  which  surround  the 
region  of  the  Southern  Pole,  water 
stretches  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  mighty 
power.  We  find  it  flowing  through  the 
subterranean  caverns,  deep  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  we  see  it  sailing 
high  above  our  heads,  wafted  hither  and 
thither  by  the  breath  of  gentle  breezes, 
or  driven  along  by  the  furious  blasts  of 
the  lowering  hurricane.  We  see  it  bub¬ 
bling  from  the  earth,  and  frisking  and 
sparkling  along,  pausing  at  each  slight 
obstruction,  yet  overcoming  all.  We  see 
it  flowing  peacefully  in  the  beds  of  deep 
rivers,  or  dashing  down  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  an  impetuous  cataract.  We 
see  it  tossing  ill-fated  ships  on  its  broad 
bosom,  and  roaring  along  to  bury  in 
showers  of  spray,  the  base  of  the  over¬ 
hanging  cliff,  or  to  roll  gleefully  over, 
and  ripple  up  the  sand  of  the  opposing 
beach.  We  hear  it  pattering  musically 
against  the  window-pane,  or  in  immense 
volumes,  thundering  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  aud  precipitating  itself  into 
the  abyss,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  We 
see  it  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  lake, 
where  pleasure  seekers  find  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  hearing  the  musical  clink  of  the 
glistening  steel,  or  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  a  huge  mass,  ready  to  topple  over, 


and  in  an  avalanche,  to  roll  down  into 
the  valley  beneath,  carrying  destruction 
m  its  course.  Finally,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  all  nature  is  slumbering 
peacefully,  it  curls  silently  down  and 
covers  the  earth  with  a  pall  of  white. 

Of  what  benefit  to  man  is  this  water  ? 

Behold  the  huge  ocean-palace,  speed¬ 
ing  over  the  seas,  and  plowing  through 
the  mighty  billows  which  every  instant 
threaten  to  overwhelm  it. 

Look  around  you,  and  see  the  glitter¬ 
ing  rails  webbing  our  country  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  over  which  man  is  hurried  at  a 
rate  that  make  his  ears  tingle.  All  this 
is  done  by  water. 

It  is  water  which  has  made  the  fame 
of  a  Stephenson,  a  Fulton,  and  of  many 
other  geniuses,  of  whose  labors  all  man¬ 
kind  has  reaped  the  fruit,  and  it  is  water 
which,  exhibited  under  its  various  forms 
and  scattering  broadcast  blessings  con- 
!  stituting  the  foundation  of  our  present 
civilization,  elevates  our  minds  to  the 
J  contemplation  of  the  infinite  perfections 
J  of  the  Creator,  who  made  each  and 
!  everything  to  subserve  an  end  ordained 
by  Him.  F.  X.  S. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

“  I’m  through  at  last  and  I’m  glad  of 
it;”  “that  ends  my  examinations  for 
this  time,  and  I’ll  breathe  easier  now.” 
These  and  a  score  of  similar  exclama¬ 
tions  came  to  our  ears  every  hour  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  we  cannot  but  re-echo 
them.  While  they  are  still  lingering 
about  us  let  us  look  into  examinations 
for  a  moment  and  draw  before  us  in 
swift  panorama  that  which  is  the  spur  of 
the  industrious  and  the  terror  of  the 
negligent  student. 

At  St.  John’s  when  the  studies  have 
been  resumed  after  the  holidays,  the 
repetition  for  examination  is  announced 
and  the  days  appointed  for  the  latter  are 
fixed.  Each  class  prepares  for  examin¬ 
ation  in  all  the  matter  seen  during  the 
first  half  of  the  scholastic  year.  This 
embraces  all  the  work  done  except  the 
daily  exercise  in  themes  and  composi¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  first  great  reaction 
after  the  holidays  has  spent  itself,  the 
work  of  repetition  begins,  not  however, 
simultaneously,  since  there  are  always 
those  who  put  off  preparation,  promising 
themselves  that  they  will  “commence  to¬ 
morrow.”  Even  these  fall  into  line 
after  a  while  and  seek  the  assistance  of 
their  brothers  already  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle.  The  student  gets  his  pro¬ 
gramme.  He  is  generally  surprised  to 
see  how  large  it  is.  He  declares  he  has 
never  had  this  matter,  and  that  that  sub¬ 
ject  was  never  studied  in  class  at  all; 
there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 
He  generally  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  somewhere  and  does  not  like  to 
own  where  the  blame  lies.  With  dogged 
resolution  he  strips  for  his  work  consol¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  thought  that  there 


is  time  enough — only  confirming  Frank¬ 
lin’s  maxim  that  time  enough  always 
proves  little  enough.  The  days  fly  past; 
the  ambitious  and  the  reckless  are  alike 
at  work  :  the  former  straining  every 
nerve  to  come  as  near  perfection  as  pos¬ 
sible,  believing  the  way  to  strike  high  is 
to  aim  high,  the  latter  working  for  a 
“pass  note.”  All  is  well  the  first  few 
days  but  later  hours  than  usual  and  un¬ 
remitting  application  soon  weakens  the 
one  class  who  perhaps  are  not  physically 
strong,  and  disheartens  the  other.  Then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  struggling 
sink  or  swim.  The  worker  trys  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  his  past  few  month’s  study 
and  a  thorough  review  of  a  student’s 
work  really  is  a  harvest  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  less  aspiring  endeavor  to 
secure  a  fair  standing  or  at  least  one 
that  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  class. 
Reading  and  the  other  branches  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  are  sacrificed  to  the  all 
important  examinations.  This  deprives 
everybody  of  a  commendable,  necessary 
and  most  fruitful  source  of  pleasure. 
There  is  no  pleasing  change  from  diffi¬ 
cult  and  taxing  study  to  the  composition 
or  reading;  all  energy  is  concentrated 
on  the  review;  the  study  hours  of  the 
day  are  spent  in  the  most  earnest  appli¬ 
cation.  While  the  mind  is  clear  and 
vigorous  in  the  morning  or  after  recrea¬ 
tion  all  goes  well,  but  hour  after  hour  of 
hard,  intellectual  labor  soon  strains  the 
brain  to  such  a  tension  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  study  at  all;  often  an  author  is 
thrown  down  from  the  weary  student  in 
despair,  to  be  taken  up  afterwards  when 
a  fresher  mind  enables  him  to  resume  it 
with  some  profit;  weary  heads  often 
seek  their  pillows  at  night  only  to  toss 
there  hour  after  hour  murmuring  the 
burden  of  some  vexing  difficulty.  Still 
the  programme  is  only  half  seen.  This 
is  the  time  that  tests  the  perseverance 
and  endurance  of  students.  Many,  des¬ 
pairing  of  distinguishing  themselves  work 
only  for  a  medium  note,  and  we  cannot 
but  compliment  their  good  sense;  others 
are  despondent  and  fear  that  they  will 
not  get  even  the  required  average,  and 
still  another  class  redoubles  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  highest  possible  stand¬ 
ing,  the  nearer  the  examinations  draw 
the  harder  they  work,  and  the  very  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  study  makes  the  time 
seem  all  the  shorter. 

The  examination  days  come.  A  later 
sleep  than  usual  is  granted  to  refresh 
everybody  for  the  trying,  worrying  scenes 
of  these  days.  While  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  are  confined  to  their  respective 
study  halls  to  await  the  ordeal,  those 
who  have  not  carefully  prepared  them¬ 
selves  make  frantic  efforts  to  cram  into 
their  heads  the  substance  of  subjects 
which  it  has  taken  others  months  of 
thorough  study  and  weeks  of  painstaking 
review  to  master;  the  most  confident  are 
anxious  to  see  this  or  that  perplexing 
subject  just  once  more  lest  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  may  forsake  them  in  the  mo- 
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ment  of  need;  those  composing  the  me¬ 
dium  between  the  over-ambitious  and 
the  slothful,  quietly  drop  all  study  and 
take  up  some  favorite  English  author  to 
lose  all  anxiety  in  reading  and  to  pass 
away  the  hours  that  from  circumstances 
must  be  anything  but  pleasant. 

Each  examining  board  occupies  a 
separate  room  and  consists  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  neither  of  whom  must 
be  a  professor  of  the  class  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  all  the  examinations  are  oral. 
The  students  of  each  class  enter  their 
respective  rooms  one  after  another  for 
examination.  We  would  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  readers  into  one  of  the  scenes 
so  often  presented  within  these  rooms, 
but  since  the  privileges  of  The  Monthly's 
reporters  are  not  very  far-reaching  we 
have  never  witnessed  any  such  scene 
except  when  we  were  the  principal  actor 
in  it,  and  we  are  not  anxious  to  describe 
that  one. 

The  corridor  leading  to  the  different 
examining  boards  is  more  public,  and 
displays  an  interesting  subject  either  for 
mirth  or  for  commiseration.  Here,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  delay,  the 
student  next  to  enter  each  room  is  ready 
at  the  door  to  go  in  as  soon  as  his  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor  comes  out;  this 
nervous  waiter  paces  up  and  down  be¬ 
side  the  door,  occasionally  glancing  over 
an  author  or  trying  to  fix  this  or  that 
fact  of  history  in  his  mind.  We  can 
assure  the  curious  that  the  time  spent 
outside  one  of  these  doors  is  not  among 
the  pleasing  recollections  of  college  life. 
There  stands  the  preparatory  boy  often 
in  blank  fear,  his  next  older  brother  is 
little  more  composed  and  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  passing  Rhetorician  or  Poet 
to  the  expression  of  the  poor  “prep’s” 
face,  thus  endeavoring  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  his  own  twitching  nerves, while 
the  man  of  flowing  sentences  and  oratory 
is  craven  hearted  enough  to  smile  at  the 
open  manifestations  of  emotion  he  is 
trying  to  smother  in  his  own  breast.  At 
stated  intervals  a  door  opens  and  out 
comes  the  happy  man  who  has  been 
through  the  “mill.”  He  is  at  once  be¬ 
sieged  with  a  half  dozen  questions  from 
his  friends  at  their  places  at  the  door; 
they  gather  around  him.  “  Are  you 
through  ?”  ask  some  for  want  of  a  better 
question;  “how  did  you  do?”  “are  you 
satisfied  ?”  query  the  anxious  sympa¬ 
thizers.  The  object  of  attention  answers 
he  knows  not  what,  and  walks  away  try¬ 
ing  to  fix  in  his  own  mind  some  definite 
estimate  of  what  he  did.  He  descends 
to  the  study-hall  where  he  is  met  by  a 
half  score  of  signals  from  his  classmates 
in  different  parts  of  the  hall  enquiring 
after  his  success.  He  alternately  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  bows  and  shakes  his  head, 
all  of  which  significant  expressions  are 
interpreted  in  different  and  opposite 
ways  by  his  anxious  friends  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 

In  the  recreation  halls  knots  generally 
composed  of  classmates  stand  discussing 


the  probable  results  of  their  examina¬ 
tions,  each  one  trying  to  give  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  own  case  and  wishing  that 
he  had  another  chance.  These  groups 
are  interspersed  with  despondent  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  sure  they  have  failed 
and  will  not  be  comforted.  The  closing 
scene  is  the  official  reading  of  the  notes. 
All  are  assembled  in  the  hall  of  first 
division,  where  the  results  are  read  out 
by  the  Rev.  Vice  President.  There  are 
many  bitter  disappointments,  and  of 
course  some  pleasant  surprises.  Those 
failing  to  obtain  the  required  standing 
are  obliged  to  repeat  the  branches  in 
which  they  failed,  and  testimonials  are 
awarded  to  those  meriting  them.  The 
former  class  have  the  special  indulgence 
of  the  authorities  as  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  privilege,  as 
it  is  ludicrously  styled,  of  spending  two 
hours  of  each  recreation  day  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  in  the  quietness  of  the 
study  hall  where  they  may  review  their 
neglected  studies.  Sympathy  is  gener¬ 
ously  offered  to  those  to  whom  nothing 
better  can  be  given,  and  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulations  extended  to  those  who  are  able 
to  receive  them. 

This  is  a  hasty  glance  at  our  examina¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  we  have  drawn  the  pan¬ 
orama  so  swiftly  that  the  view  has  lest 
many  of  its  salient  points.  Therefore 
we  beg  our  readers  to  be  indulgent  with 
us,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only 
novices  with  the  pen  and  still  subject  to 
examinations. 

Horace  Chubb. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record 
the  death  of  Jessie  Shinnock  who  by  his 
gentle  disposition  and  unaffected  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners,  won  the  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during 
his  stay  among  us  last  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  it  became  painfully 
evident  to  his  friends  that  his  health  was 
fast  failing  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  consumption  was  setting  in;  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  and  there  tried  to  recover  his 
shattered  strength.  At  first  his  efforts 
seemed  to  meet  with  some  success,  but 
the  hopes  of  his  recovery  thus  raised 
were  soon  dispelled,  for  he  sank  into  a 
rapid  decline  which  terminated  in  his 
death  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1st,  at  his  home 
in  St.  Lawrence  County  of  this  state. 

While  we  cannot  but  lament  the  death 
of  one  so  young  and  virtuous,  his  life 
warrants  our  hoping  that  he  now  enjoys 
the  reward  awaiting  the  innocent  and 
sincere  of  heart. 

We  respectfully  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  afflicted  parents  in  their 
bereavement.  Our  prayer  shall  be 
Requiescat  in  peace. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  THOS.  DALY. 

[ From  the  Utica  Observer. ] 

The  citizens  of  Utica,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  will 
receive  with  profound  sorrow  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Oaly,  who  was  so  long  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  Church  in  this  city.  For  three 
years  Father  Daly  has  been  an  inmate  of 
Mount  Hope  Retreat,  Baltimore,  where, 
under  the  gentle  administration  of  the 
Sisters,  it  was  hoped  that  his  shattered 
health  would  in  time  be  mended.  But 
some  days  ago  it  was  learned  that  the 
hopes  of  his  recovery  were  ill-founded, 
and  last  evening  he  quietly  passed  away. 

Father  Daly  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  a  little  over  sixty-five  years  ago. 
While  a  mere  infant  he  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents,  the  family 
settling  in  New  York.  While  still  a  lad 
he  gave  evidences  of  a  strong  religious 
impulse,  which  was  encouraged  by  his 
parents  until  he  reached  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  in  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
While  the  lamented  Bishop  Hughes  was 
in  charge  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
young  Daly  was  one  of  its  altar  boys. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  St.  John’s 
Provincial  Seminary  at  Fordham  after 
its  establishment  by  Archbishop  Hughes, 
graduating  with  distinction  while  still 
very  young.  In  1844  he  was  ordained 
by  Archbishop  Hughes,  whom,  until  the 
distinguished  prelate’s  death,  Father 
Daly  regarded  with  reverence  and  strong 
personal  affection,  and  whose  virtues  and 
ability  he  was  never  tired  of  extolling. 
Father  Daly’s  first  charge  was  in  Saratoga 
as  assistant  to  the  pastor.  He  adminis¬ 
tered  other  charges  in  Cohoes  and  Troy, 
until  1858,  when  he  was  transfer! ed  to 
this  city  to  succeed,  as  pastor  of  St. 
John’s,  Father  McFarland,  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  the  diocese 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  career  in  Utica  are  well 
known  to  the  majority  of  our  adult 
citizens.  It  was  he  who  devised  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  impos¬ 
ing  and  commodious  edifice  in  which  the 
people  of  St.  John’s  now  worship. 
Besides  attending  to  its  spiritual  wants, 
he  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  material 
affairs  of  his  flock,  and  during  his  admin¬ 
istration  the  church  property  was  sub¬ 
stantially  augmented  by  the  purchase  of 
St.  Agnes’  Cemetery,  the  erection  of  St. 
Vincent’s  Protectorate  on  Rutger  street 
and  in  other  minor  directions.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  active  management 
of  the  church  affairs  the  burden  of  work 
imposed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  needs  of 
his  pari  h,  was  sufficient  to  overtask  and 
overwhelm  a  less  zealous  and  devoted 
pastor.  As  it  was  he  was  at  last  forced 
reluctantly  to  relinquish  the  exacting 
work;  but  while  he  remained  in  actual 
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control  of  the  parish  he  gave  to  his  duties 
the  most  unremitting  self-sacrifice  and 
uncomplaining  fidelity. 

Father  Daly  was  essentially  a  scholar. 
His  books  were  his  delight,  and  the  scope 
of  his  reading  was  practically  unre-  I 
stricted.  His  natural  intellectual  gifts 
were  thus  supplemented  by  a  store  of 
laboriously  acquired  information  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  In  the  days  of 
his  mental  and  physical  prime  he  was; 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
acute  theologians  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  New  York  State.  He  was  the  j 
master  of  a  graceful  and  fluent  diction, 
and  invariably  spoke  without  notes, 
whatever  the  importance  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  occasion.  As  an  extemporizer 
on  theological  subjects  he  was  peculiarly 
talented  and  felicitous,  and  such  were 
the  resources  of  his  mind  that  he  rarely 
gave  his  sermons  more  than  hasty 
preparation  or  forethought.  In  style  he 
was  incisive,  sententious,  forcible  and 
always  impressive.  A  profound  thinker 
by  habit,  he  illuminated  all  his  discourses 
with  flashes  of  original  philosophy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  breadth  and  diversity 
of  his  acquaintance  with  secular  subjects, 
he  was  a  stickler  for  the  propriety  of  the 
preacher’s  rigid  adherence  to  theological 
texts,  and  he  never,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  notably  after  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  departed  from  his  set  custom. 
He  was  didatic  rather  than  controversial 
in  his  tastes,  but  he  never  ran  away  from 
an  aggressive  foe;  and  among  his  most 
memorable  sermons  were  those  delivered 
in  the  defense  from  individual  attack  of 
the  theological  system  of  his  Church. 

His  personal  relations  with  his  flock 
were  of  the  tenderest  kind.  His  amiable 
temperament;  benevolent  impulses,  and 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  worldly  side 
of  the  character  of  his  people,  constituted 
a  bond  of  affection  between  him  and 
them,  which  was  never  strained  to  the 
day  of  his  final  adieu,  or  since.  St.  John’s 
was  justly  proud  of  its  old  pastor,  and 
we  imagine  that  many  a  pleasant  mem¬ 
ory  was  mournfully  recalled  and  many  a 
tear  was  shed  within  the  circle  of  its 
worshippers,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Utica. 

Father  Daly’s  parents  are  resting  in 
St.  Agnes’  Cemetery,  his  aged  mother 
having  preceded  him  by  but  a  few  years, 
and  his  remains  will  be  brought  for 
interment  to  Utica,  the  place  where  his 
affections  were  centred. 


THE  XAVIER  UNION. 
Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Catholic  Club  of  New  York. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  11, 
the  Xavier  Union  held  its  annual  dinner 
in  Delmonico’s,  Fifth  avenue.  It  was 
in  every  way  a  great  and  brilliant  success. 

It  drew  together  a  number  of  Catholics 
who  do  not  often  otherwise  meet  socially. 
It  brought  together  also  a  number  of 
prominent  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens. 


THE  GOOSE  QUILL. 

The  dedication  at  the  beginning  of 
this  issue,  as  well  as  the  preface  which 
we  insert  below,  is  from  the  pages  of  the 
“  Goosequill,”  a  manuscript  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  students  of  the  college 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  is  to  Rev.  F.  Wm.  Gockeln,  S.  J. 
now  superior  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  then  Chief  Disciplinarian  of  the 
College  and  afterwards  for  nine  years  its 
President.  The  first  copy  or  number  of 
the  Goosequill — a  semi-monthly  publi¬ 
cation — appeared  November  5th,  1854. 
We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  F.  Gockeln  for 
a  selection  of  the  best  things  written  in 
that  ancient  predecessor  of  the  Fordham 
College  Monthly,  and  we  are  sure  all  the 
old  and  younger  students  will  thank  and 
commend  us  for  putting  them  in  print. 
Here  is  the  Preface  : 

“  How  beautiful,  through  the  dim  vista  of  years, 
seems  that  brief  moon-light  track  upon  the  waters  of 
our  youth  !” 

Friends: 

The  poetry  and  elegance  of  this 
thought  can  not  fail  to  arrest  your  atten¬ 
tion.  But  therein  lies  not  its  greatest 
charm.  With  us  it  does  more  than 
awaken  admiration;  it  touches  a  tender 
chord  of  the  heart,  it  opens  an  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  memory;  and  lo  !  in  a 
moment  the  bosom  is  overflowing  with 
stirring  reminiscences  of  the  past  ! 

Of  that  past  we  now  seek  to  present 
some  token:  of  “that  brief  moonlight 
track,”  which  we  traversed  hand  in  hand 
are  the  following  pages  intended  as  a 
record.  To  you  who  have  known  us, 
have  we  humbly  and  affectionately  off¬ 
ered  these  few  leaves;  for  you  and  for 
ourselves  have  we  expended  on  them 
some  time  and  some  trouble.  W e  offer 
them,  not  because  of  any  little  merit 
they  may  possess,  not  to  win  for  our 
compositions  either  praise  or  admiration. 
Our  object,  we  can  say  it  with  sincerity 


and  without  presumption,  has  been 
nobler  and  more  disinterested. 

Months  have  elapsed  since  we  were 
your  companions;  years  may  glide  by 
and  may  never  meet  again.  Youth's 
chapter  is  not  yet  concluded,  but  its 
fairest  pages  have  been  turned;  and  as 
now  memory  delights  in  straying  back  to 
scenes,  only  to  be  revisited  by  her  ideal 
shape,  so  too — when  the  other  divisions 
of  life’s  great  work  have  been  perused, 
when  youthful  joy  has  passed  into  ripen¬ 
ing  experience  and  vexing  cares — when 
manhood  wakes  from  ambitious  dreams 
to  find  itself  vested  in  the  silvered  livery 
of  age — when  the  pilgrim  of  life  halts  a 
few  paces  from  the  tomb,  to  muse  over 
his  long  wanderings  and  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  transgressions  of  his  journey; — 
oh,  gazed  at  from  each  and  every  point 
in  the  highway  of  our  earthly  course, 
beautiful,  beautiful  indeed  will  seem 
“that  brief  moonlight  track  upon  the 
waters  of  our  youth  !” 

Why  not  therefore  seek  to  strengthen 
the  tie  which  may  hereafter  unite  us 
with  such  halcyon  days  ?  Why  not 
strive  to  create  a  chain  of  mutual  sym¬ 
pathies  which  will  connect  us  together, 
and  will  bind  us  by  reciprocal  affections 
to  the  scenes  and  places  the  coming 
year  shall  consecrate  as  the  homes  of 
our  happiest  boyhood  ? 

Our  end  has  been  to  forge  one  of  the 
links  of  this  chain.  We  have  imagined 
that  in  the  Goose  Quill  you  would  recog¬ 
nize  an  old  acquaintance:  that  in  its  pages 
you  would  discover  many  incidents  of 
our  past  companionship  and  many 
familiar  circumstances  of  our  common 
College  life,  not  to  say  many  productions 
of  your  own  press;  that  in  re-perusing 
its  columns  you  would  retrace  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  an  ancient  friend,  and  reverting 
from  these  to  their  editors,  you  would 
recall  the  features  of  former  companions, 
and  that  finally,  this  little  gift,  though 
valueless  in  itself,  yet  tendered  as  a 
proof  of  interest  and  affection,  might 
awaken  within  your  breast  kindly  associ¬ 
ations  for  the  future. 

Such  has  been  our  hope,  and  such  our 
object.  We  canvass  not  for  literary 
honors;  we  merely  ask  for  friendly  mem¬ 
ories  among  you. 

Our  success,  if  we  achieve  any,  will 
in  the  future  rise  up  amid  the  graves  of 
the  past — a  monument  erected  over  the 
dearest  of  buried  forms  and  things. 

The  Editors  of  the  Goose  Quill. 
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“  LET  WHOM  THE  CAP  FITS, 
WEAK  IT.” 

Socrates, on  account  of  the  feebleness  of 
his  voice,  was  incapable  of  becoming  an 
orator.  Nevertheless,  his  pupils  were  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  perfection  to  which 
they  carried  the  art.  On  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  speak  in  public  the  great 
Athenian  replied  :  “  Grindstones  them¬ 
selves  cannot  cut,  but  they  render  iron 
sharp  and  cutting.”  Horace,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Pisos,  alludes  to  this  saying  of 
Socrates,  making  the  application,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  critics. 

And  now,  since  it  is  our  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  about  critics,  let  us  consider 
who  are  the  true  critics.  Charles  Lamb 
divides  the  world  into  those  who  lend 
and  those  who  borrow  ;  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  in  “The  Bostonians,”  now 
appearing  in  the  Century ,  draws  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  those  who  take  life 
easy  and  those  who  take  it  hard.  We, 
on  our  part,  (to  associate  great  things 
with  our  own  small  self)  would,  were  it 
not  presumptuous,  divide  this  same  world 
of  ours  into  two  classes  of  critics, — those 
who  really  deserve  the  name,  and  those 
who  do  not.  For  all  mankind  are  critics 
(in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 


namely,  one  who  finds  fault).  Every  man 
is  less  knowing  and  less  clever  than  he 
thinks  himself  to  be.  A  great  philoso¬ 
pher  has  said,  that  he  is  the  wisest  man 
who  knows  of  how  much  he  is  ignorant  ; 
and  since  no  one  is  aware  of  the  real  de¬ 
gree  of  his  ignorance, it  follows  that  every 
man  thinks  he  knows  more  than  he  really 
does.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  man  ad¬ 
mit,  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  feels  himself 
to  be  wanting  in  many  qualities  which 
the  world  in  its  wisdom  concedeshim,(for 
the  world,  though  ignorant  of  many  im¬ 
portant  things, is  wise  after  its  own  fashion 
Father  Faber  tells  us  why  when  he  says, 
“  the  world  is  wise,  for  the  world  is  old  ”), 
supposing,  we  say,  that  such  a  man  be 
found,  yet  the  innate  vanity  which  lies 
hidden  in  his  heart  of  hearts  will  deceive 
him  into  a  certain  mistaken  sense  of  self- 
sufficiency  arising  from  a  trust  in  quali¬ 
ties  that  he  thinks  he  possesses.  This 
vanity,  therefore,  and  this  self-sufficiency 
that  every  man  has  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  lead  him  at  some  time  or  other 
of  his  life  to  the  point  of  criticizing, — if 
we  again  take  this  word  in  its  ordinary, 
though  corrupted,  meaning.  This  holds 
good  for  all  ;  but  the  true  critic  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  qualities  far  rarer  than  those 
found  in  all  men.  He  is  a  judge,  and, 
moreover,  Ruskin  it  is — if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  false — who  says  he 
must  also  be  a  teacher.  He  must  first 
be  a  judge — he  must  know  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  is  well  done  and 
what  is  not  ;  then  he  must  be  a  teacher, 
possessed  of  an  all-penetrating  insight  a 
ready  tact,  prudence  and  candor  in  his 
relations  with  those  who  are  so  happy  as 
to  obtain  his  criticisim.  We  say  “happy” 
because  there  is  no  greater  unhappiness 
than  to  become  the  prey  of  one  of  those 
would-be  Aristarchi  who  do  harm  in 
the  world,  far  outweighing  the  good 
which  they  could  ever  think  themselves 
capable  of  doing.  Many  a  poor  wretch 
have  they  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  approaching  to  a  height  where 
immortality  would  be  within  his  grasp  ! 
And  in  this  belief  our  modern  Icarus 
soars  on  until  the  true  critic,  like  the 
sun  which  melted  the  waxen  wings  of 
his  fabled  prototype,  shines  forth  in  the 
withering  splendor  of  truth,  and  then  he 
sinks  into  the  sea  of  oblivion  forever, 
while  his  critics  (God  spare  the  mark  !) 
keep  on  in  their  work  of  destruction. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
they  work  their  nefarious  trade.  It  is 
well  known  what  a  poet  the  world  lost 
when  John  Keats  passed  away  before  his 
time.  And  on  whose  shoulders  should 
be  laid  the  blame  for  the  premature  death 
of  this  promising  genius  if  not  on  those 
of  the  captious  censor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  ?  Many  another  unknown  Keats 
sleeps  unhonored  whose  name  should, 
perhaps,  be  a  household  word  among 
literary  men  save  for  the  strictures 
of  soi-disant  critics,  who  have  justly  been 
compared  to  a  village  constable  who  is 
so  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 


not  because  he  is  anxious  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  but  because  each  time  he 
makes  an  arrest  it  is  money  put  into  his 
own  pocket.  When  a  critic  ceases  to  be 
true  to  his  grand  office  of  teaching,  and 
makes  money  or  the  good  will  or  opinion 
of  others  his  object,  then  he  comes  with¬ 
in  scope  of  this  comparison.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  importance  of  the  position 
that  the  critic  occupies, — or,  from  another 
point  of  view,  because  of  this  import¬ 
ance — ,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  un¬ 
concern  and  self-complacency  most  men 
take  upon  themselves  this  office.  The 
modern  journalist  is  especially  noted  in 
this  regard.  There  is  no  subject  under 
heaven,  it  would  seem,  which  he  does  not 
feel  himself  quite  capable  of  discussing 
and  passing  judgment  on  ;  and — what  is 
most  astounding — he  does  all  this  in  a 
manner  so  dogmatic  and  authoritative 
that  one  would  think  he  had  made  the 
subject  a  life-study. 

And,  now,  to  what  end  all  these  re¬ 
marks  about  critics  !  Is  all  we  have  said 
of  the  world  at  large  also  true  of  our  own 
little  college  world  ?  Most  assuredly  ; 
nay  more,  these  remarks  were  suggested 
by  the  consideration  of  some  few  of  our 
fellow-students  who  seem  to  resemble 
the  “grindstone  ”  of  Horace  (and  we  as¬ 
sure  that  venerable  implement  that  we 
mean  it  no  offense  by  the  comparison) 
only  in  their  inability  to  cut. 

True,  on  second  thought  we  may  be 
over-severe  in  this  remark  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  none  too  charitable.  Per¬ 
haps,  their  intentions  may  be  the  > ; ; 
they  may  have  aimed  as  high  as  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  we,  in  all  humility  be  it  said, 
have  had,  and  still  have,  for  object  the 
fulfillment  of  a  true  critic’s  office,  which 
means  not  fault-finding,  but  teaching. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  what  we  are 
about  to  say  will  be  taken  in  the  same 
kind  and  well-meaning  spirit  as  that 
which  is  ours  at  this  moment. 

Regarding  the  particular  cause  which 
determines  us  to  express  ourselves  as  we 
have,  it  was  none  other  than  The  Monthly 
itself.  Its  appearance  each  month  has 
always  marked  a  sort  of  epoch  in  our 
college  life,  and  yet  there  are  those — im¬ 
pelled  through  what  motive  we  are  unable 
to  surmise — who  would  ignore  it  if  they 
could.  Since  they  cannot  do  this,  they 
do  what  they  consider  the  next  best  thing 
— they  depreciate  it.  For  such  as  these 
it  is  apparently  the  height  of  bliss  to  gath¬ 
er  together,  as  soon  as  the  “Monthly” 
makes  its  periodical  visit,  a  coterie  of 
their  own  ilk,  and  then  in  some  secluded 
spot  to  slaughter  in  its  infancy  each  new¬ 
born  issue,  and  to  gloat  over  the  remains 
after  their  terrible  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  are  laid  aside.  Such  as  these 
are  rare,  very,  very  rare,  indeed  ;  and 
thankful  we  are  for  it.  There  is  another 
class,  however, — a  milder  one.  To  it 
belong  those  who  content  themselves 
with  something  like  the  following  judg¬ 
ment, — if  we  will  be  allowed  to  use  their 
own  expressive  language — :  “The  paper 
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is  awfully  weak  this  month.”  Now  this 
criticism  is  either  unjust  or  it  is  just.  If 
unjust,  what  right  have  they  to  make  it  ? 
And  if  just, — as  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
-case, —  are  tiiey  justified  in  stopping 
where  they  do  ?  By  no  means ;  for, 
supposing  that  they  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  real  critics,  then  they  should  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  mere  fault-finding, — they 
should  teach  us  how  to  rectify  our  faults. 
But  there  is  a  far  more  weighty  consid¬ 
eration.  If  they  will  condecend  to  look 
at  the  top  of  the  sixth  page  of  The 
Monthly  they  will  see  that  it  purports  to 
be  issued  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s, 
— not  by  some  of  the  students ,  but  by  all. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  those  who  have 
been  named  as  editors  should  have  the 
whole  load  on  their  own  shoulders  ;  but 
they  do  wrong  to  their  own  common 
sense  in  thinking  thus.  The  readers  of 
The  Monthly  who  belong  to  the  outside 
world  consider — and  very  justly,  too — 
the  paper  an  exponent  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  not  of  the  editors  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  college.  If  it  is  indeed  this, — 
well,  then  the  object  of  its  establishment 
is  attained,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter.  If  it  is  not, — if  there  is  a  single 
student  in  the  college  who  feels  that  The 
Monthly  falls  below  the  literary  standard 
of  the  institution  when  he  himself  is  taken 
into  consideration,  then  he  owes  it  to 
himself,  to  his  own  dignity  and  powers, 
and  to  his  own  self  respect  to  make  the 
paper  one  which  will  justly  show  forth 
his  standard  of  literary  excellence.  This 
he  may  do  by  contributing  articles 
wherein  the  lacking  qualities  may  be 
supplied.  If  he  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  do  this,  then  consistency  demands 
that  he  hold  his  peace  on  the  subject. 
And  here  we  wish  to  say  that  we  would 
not  for  the  world  that  by  our  remarks 
anyone  should  be  deterred  from  contrib¬ 
uting  on  the  score  that  to  do  so  now 
would  appear  an  acknowledgement  that 
this  article  had  applied  to  him,  and  struck 
home.  To  such  a  one  we  would  say  that 
all  we  have  said  is  but  general  ;  perchance 
they  may  have  only  been  imaginary 
faults  that  we  saw  in  others  ;  or  we  may 
have  gazed— not  with  our  eyes — but 
with  our  prejudices.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  inclined  to  regard  our  re¬ 
marks  as  tokens  of  a  spirit  smarting  and 
writhing  under  reproof  or  criticism. 
If  there  be  any  such  we  protest  that  they 
do  us  wrong;  consistency — that  “jewel” 
which  we  would  wish  to  have  shine  forth 
resplendent  from  all  our  actions — would 
not  permit  us  to  act  with  such  an  incen¬ 
tive,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  Pope,  reminding  that 
some  good  can  be  taken  even  from  an 
over-severe  criticism,  we  feel  how  fool¬ 
ish  such  a  line  of  action  would  be  : 

“  Trust  not  thyself,  but  thy  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe.” 

In  fine,  we  repeat  that  our  remarks 
were  well-meant  and  intended  to  be  gen¬ 
eral — still,  if  anyone  thinks  that  they  are 
in  the  least  applicable  to  himself,  well — - 


be  it  so  !  If  “the  cap  fits  him  ”  we  will 
not  be  so  unkind  as  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
Our  only  regret  would  be  that  it  might 
not  serve  him  as  the  wishing-cap  of  the 
nursery  tale.  For  then,  indeed,  he  could 
ask  that  he  be  gifted  with  a  little  more 
common  sense  with  which  to  treat  in  a 
reasonable  way  practical  matters.  K. 


After  a  fine  banquet,  Mr.  Morgan  O’Brien 
proposed  the  toasts  briefly  and  wittily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  programme: 

TOAST  CARD. 

“  Welcome." 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome 
Makes  merry  feast. 

— Comedy  of  Errors, 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  President. 

“The  United  States." 

.  .  .  .  I  do  love 

My  country’s  good,  and  with  a  respect  more 
tender, 

More  holy  and  profound  than  mine  own  life. 

— -  Coriolanus. 

Senator  Randall  L.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana. 

“ The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.” 

.  .  .  Descending  from  the  skies, 

To  wretched  man,  she,  in  her  left  hand 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  the  right  the 
next.  — Young. — Night  Thoughts. 

John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D. 

“ The  City  of  New  York.” 

.  .  .  .  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps. 

—  Milton  — Paradise  Lost. 
Hon.  William  R.  Grace, 

“ The  Catholic  Citizen,” 

To  God,  thy  country  and  thy  friend  be  true. 

—  Vaughan. 

Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq.  ,  of  Philadelphia. 
“The  Catholic  Soldier.” 

If  honor  calls,  where’er  she  points  the  way 
The  sons  of  honor  follow  and  obey. 

—  Churchill. — The  Farewell. 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  U.  S.  A. 

“The  Catholic  Scholar." 

’Tis  Education  forms  the  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined. 

— Pope. 

Monsignor  Capel. 

“ The  Catholic  Woman.” 

0  woman !  whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we 
pursue, 

Whether  sunn’d  in  the  tropics  or  chill'd  at 
the  pole, 

If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too. 

— Moore. 

F.  R.  Coudert,  Esq. 

“ Our  Sister  States.” 

All  have  not  the  same  features,  nor  yet  can 
you  say  that  they  are  different,  but  such  as 
Sisters  ought  to  be. — Ovid. 

Hon.  Leon  Abbett, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

“The  Xavier  Union." 

Its  aim:  the  encouragement  of  studies  in 
Science,  Literature  and  Art,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Religion. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealt,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 
Epilogue — 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams  and  slumbers  light. 

— Scott. — Marmion. 


ELECTIONS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present 
treatise  to  gain  for  myself  the  title  of 
“Political  Reformer,”  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  so  characterized  the  lives 
of  many  eminent  statesmen,  and  placed 
them  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
as  my  political  aspirations  have  long  since 
sunk  into  oblivion;  neither  shall  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  in  the  slightest  degree, 
any  individual  member,  as  to  the  course 
he  may  pursue  on  the  day  when  officers 
for  the  ensuing  term  are  to  be  chosen; 
however,  as  I  have  noticed  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  demeanor  of  certain 
parties,  and  their  various  contrivances  to 
secure  their  own  aggrandizement  in  the 
field  of  politics,  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
in  justice  to  the  students  of  the  Senior 
Division  and  to  the  Division  at  large,  to 
come  forward  and  express  my  views  on 
the  subject,  and  by  so  doing  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  students  on  the 
Division. 

To  myself  personally  it  is  a  matter  of 
but  little  consequence  who  the  successful 
candidates  may  be;  but  I  am  exceedinglv 
gratified  to  learn  that  others  view  the 
case  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
Several  of  our  really  ambitious  young 
men  (all  candidates  for  office)  have  of 
late  been  making  themselves  conspicuous 
by  the  marked  degree  of  friendship  they 
are  showing  their  companions. 

It  is  wonderful  how  suddenly  a  change 
has  come  upon  them.  ’Tis  only  now 
when  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  our 
semi-annual  election  that  tney  conde¬ 
scend  to  bring  themselves  down  to  the 
level  of  their  fellow  students;  and  what 
is  the  reason?  Why  at  this  particular 
moment  is  it  especially  noticeable? 

After  brief  reflection  the  answer  be¬ 
comes  clear.  They  have  an  object  in 
view  “for  the  attainment  of  which”  as 
one  of  them  boldly  and  in  an  air  of  defi¬ 
ance  declared  “we  are  determined  to 
employ  every  possible  means.”  They 
have  even  carried  things  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  as  to  do  their  own  canvassing, 
asking  men  to  pledge  themselves  to  sup¬ 
port  a  ticket,  and  promising  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  thereof  the  appointment  to  some 
minor  office. 

Is  this,  I  ask  the  true  Democratic 
principle  which  in  every  undertaking, 
howsoever  trivial  it  may  be,  should  mark 
our  line  of  conduct? 

Will  any  individual  allow  himself  to  be 
thus  influenced  by  such  political  integ¬ 
ers,  and  deluded  by  their  void  promises? 

It  is  a  shame,  that  on  a  Division  con¬ 
sisting  of  between  eighty  and  ninety 
members,  the  entire  management  of  the 
elections  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
representative  men  must  be  chosen;  men 
who  are  willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  onerous  duties  connected  with  the 
various  offices,  and  who,  in  order  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  respective 
associations,  will  leave  nothing  undone. 
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It  becomes  us  therefore  as  firm  uphold¬ 
ers  of  good  government,  to  carefully 
guard  ourselves  against  these  so-called 
office-seekers  and  their  band  of  followers, 
who,  feigning  innocence  stand  in  the 
background  ever  ready  to  lend  aid  in 
urging  on  “the  good  work.” 

Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties. 
Be  not  ensnared  by  their  promises,  the 
realization  of  which  is  something  only 
imaginary. 

Recollect  that  when  their  election  day 
has  passed,  this  intimate  friendship  which 
is  now  so  prevalent  will  cease,  and  in  its 
stead  the  spirit  of  egotism  will  rise  up 
among  us.  ' 

Rather  cast  no  vote  at  all  than  have  it 
said  you  succumbed  to  the  wishes  of  this 
or  that  person.  Be  not  influenced  there¬ 
fore,  but  on  the  contrary,  when  you  have 
learned  who  the  different  candidates  are, 
prepare  your  ballot  carefully,  voting  for 
the  best  man  for  the  position,  and  by  so- 
doing  you  will  perform  an  act  of  justice 
to  yourself,  to  your  fellow-students  and 
to  the  associations  in  general. 


ITEMS. 

Who  is  “  Ignotis  ”? 

Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy  ’77  lectured  on 
the  ‘  Sacred  Heart”  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Pauls,  Harlem,  on  Friday  Evening 
Feby  6th. 

At  the  semi-annual  election  of  the 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  chosen  for  the  en¬ 
suing  term:  Prefect,  Jno.  A.  Troy  '86, 
1st  Ass’t.  H.  Fitzgerald  ’87,  2nd  Ass’t, 
James  Corbett  ’87,  Sacristan  Wm.  J. 
Meagher  ’87,  Mus.  Dir.  Thomas  R.  Hal- 
pin  ’86,  Sec’y.  and  Treas.  Mallick  Fitz¬ 
patrick  ’88,  Counsellors,  M.  J,  Holland 
'87,  Wm.  Gomm  ’85,  Wm.  Howley  ’87 
and  Jas.  Quinn  ’87. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Gomm  ’85  and  P.  Hop¬ 
kins  ’87  now  assist  in  chanting  the 
Vespers  on  Sundays. 

To  our  great  astonishment  on  Feby.  2, 
Mr.  J.  Pittar,  S.  J.,  was  transferred  from 
1st  Div.  to  the  charge  of  3rd  Div.  Al¬ 
though  the  said  change  was  desired  by 
the  faculty,  nevertheless  the  Boys  on  1st 
Div.  could  not  help  but  feel  the  loss 
which  they  suffered  in  losing  one,  who 
had  made  so  many  and  much  needed 
improvements  on  1st.  Div.  However  in 
leaving  his  friends  he  has  the  best  wishes 
of  all,  and  we  trust  that,  although  separ¬ 
ated  from  us,  he  will  not  forget  us  at 
the  needed  moment. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Dramatic 
Association  on  the  Eve  of  Feb.  4th,  the 
following  officers  were  voted  in  for  the 
coming  term;— Pres.  Jas.  W.  Gordon; 
Vice  Pres.,  Charles  Wingerter;  Rec. 
Secy.,  John  Haben;  Stage  Manager,  Con. 
Orben;  Property  Man,  Michael  Holland. 
Mr.  Con.  Orben  ’87,  who  was  detained 
at  home  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  father,  returned  on  the  Evening 
of  the  10th. 


Rev.  Geo.  Quin,  S.  J.,  ’72,  has  been 
called  to  the  assistant  rectorship  of  Old 
St.  Joseph’s  Phila.  In  leaving  his  Alma 
Matea  he  has  the  best  wishes  of  his 
many  friends. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  energy  among  the 
members  of  the  Billiard  Association  in 
failing  to  hand  in  their  names  before  the 
1st,  the  Billiard  and  Pool  tournaments 
have  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

George  III,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Debating  Society. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  N.  Butler, 
A.  B.,  ’84,  intends  to  spend  a  few  years 
in  N.  Y.  C.  This  will  be  very  pleasing 
news  to  his  N.  Y.,  friends. 

The  new  scenes  for  the  Dramatic 
Association  look  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
show  to  advantage  the  exquisite  taste 
and  superior  workmanship  of  the  Artist, 
Mr.  Operti. 

Mr.  Geo.  S  wayne  who  was  a  student  at 
this  College  a  few  years  ago,  was  married 
on  the  11th  inst  to  Miss  Ella  Lynch  of 
Fordham,  at  the  Parish  Church  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Finnegan,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpin.  S.  J.  During  the  cere¬ 
mony  a  “  cablegram  ”  was  received 
announcing  that  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  had  conferred  a  special  blessing 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Svvayne. 

Mr.  Jno.  Meade  ’85,  and  P.  Hopkins 
’87,  are  the  Lectors  in  the  1st  Div.  S.B.V. 

Mr.  McQuillan  S.  J.,  has  taken  Mr. 
Pittar,  S.  J.  place  on  1st  Division. 

The  case  of  mistaken  identity  which 
occured  a  few  days  ago  has  been  hugely 
enjoyed  by  all  parties.  Mr.  J.  T.  Walsh 
’84,  was  treated  to  a  novelty  at  Bellevue 
cn  the  9th  inst,  and  he  already  contem¬ 
plates  another  visit  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances 

Fordham’s  representatives  at  Troy 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  Alma 
Mater  during  their  late  vacation. 

Mr.  F.  Tourtelot,  S.  J..  has  been  added 
to  the  Office  Staff  Vice  Mr.  Jno.  Pittar, 

S-  J- 

Our  reporter  while  going  his  regular 
rounds  on  the  various  divisions,  noticed 
that  the  Billiard  and  Pool  tables  on  2nd 
and  1st  Divisions  were  kept  in  a  bad 
condition.  Perhaps  the  reporter  called 
too  early,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
tables  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
had  not  been  cleaned  for  a  week;  and  the 
rules  state,  clean  tables  daily. 

Mr.  W.  Richly  S.  J.,  is  now  engineering 
a  new  project  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
building  which  will  be  used,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  as  a  gymnasium  for  2nd  Division. 
This  Gymnasium  has  been  very  much 
needed  on  the  division,  and  too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  to  Mr.  Richly 
for  his  untiring  labors  in  furthering  the 
plans  which  will  in  so  short  a  time  meet 
with  such  wonderful  success. 

The  Dancing  Class  has  been  started 
and  will  continue  for  the  winter  season. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Hol¬ 
land  ’87,  for  the  clever  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  Items  in  the  last  issue. 


Rev.  John  McKenna  ’76,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Literary  and  Dramatic  Associ¬ 
ation  in  “All  Saints”  parish.  He  intends 
giving  a  public  entertainment  in  a  short 
time  for  which  we  wish  him  every  success. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
elected  for  the  Sodality  and  Billiard 
Association  of  3rd  Division.  Sodality 
B.  Virgin.  Prefect,  John  Kelly,  ’89. 
1st  Ass’t  Jas.  Boylan  ’89.  2nd  Ass't 
K.  Fortescue  ’89,  and  for  the  Billiard 
Association.  Pres.  D.  Orpheus  '90; 

V.  Pres.  J.  Dunn  ’90;  Treas.  Jas.  Boylan 
’89;  Rec.  Sec.  J.  Kelly  '89;  Lor.  Sec.  W. 
Wright  ’90;  Directors,  Waldron,  Warren, 

D.  Arellano,  Castro. 

The  criticism  of  the  Shakespearean 
representation  as  also  notes  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 

The  following  Exchanges  reached  us 
during  the  past  month.  Hamdton  Col¬ 
lege,  Varsity,  N.Y.  Enquirer,  The  Stylus, 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  College  Journal, 
Vassar  Miscellany,  News  Letter,  Spec¬ 
tator,  College  Journal,  Lafayette,  College 
Student,  Niagara  Index,  Swarthmore 
Phoenix,  College  Argus,  Sunbeam,  The 
Student,  The  Deaf  Mute,  Purdue,  St.  • 
Viateur’s,  College  Journal,  The  College  • 
Journal,  The  Spectator  and  Random, 
Notes  on  Natural  History,  also  The  j 
Blair  Hall  Magazine,  and  the  Midget. 

The  following  have  called  upon  us 
during  the  past  month:  J.  J.  O’Connell 
’82,  A.  McAleenan,  Com.  ’84,  J.  J.  Brady 
’72,  Wm.  P.  O’Malley  ’84,  Rev.  Morgan 
J.  O’Connell,  Rev.  J.  Lenais,  Messrs.  J. 
Stewart  and  J.  Eagan. 

The  result  of  the  Winter  Examinations  • 
completed  February  1st,  are  as  follows: 

1st  Testimonials  (given  to  those  who 
merited  above  90  per  cent.)  47. 

2d  Testimonials  (given  to  those  who 
merited  above  80  per  cent.)  42. 

Highest  Note  in  University  Course  , 
99  and  32/96,  by  Chas.  Wingerter,  Class  ; 
of  Belles-Lettres. 

Highest  Note  in  Latin  Grammar 
Course  99  84/96,  Godfried  Rhoades  of  • 
3d  Latin  Grammar. 

Highest  Note  in  Commercial  Course  j 
97  79/96,  by  Eugene  Girard,  2d  English  . 
Class. 

Highest  Note  in  Preparatory  Course 
99  24/96,  by  Vincent  Villa  of  Preparatory 
Class- 

Highest  Note  in  College  99  84/96, 
Godfried  Rhoads  of  3d  Latin  Grammar. 

Highest  Class  Average,  82  24/96,  by 
3d  Latin  Grammar  Class. 

There  were  four  total  failures  in  Col¬ 
lege.  In  mathematics  3  failures;  in 
Aritemetic,  2;  in  Latin,  6;  in  Greek,  3; 
the  other  “  misses  ”  were  in  pure  memory 
branches. 

N.  B. — After  this  The  Fordham  Col-  j 
lege  Monthly  will  appear  regularly  on  the  i 
15th  of  each  month. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AYENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

509  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  above  Plaoes  are  Connected  by  Telephone, 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 


Y.  SCHUAEFER, 

First- CImss  Eut  Dressing  Edo  on, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 


LOUIS  AUPJRBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 


Furnishings, 

BROADWAY, 


N.  Y. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  T.  HUSS. 

■  181 

RESTAURANT, 

C  AND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4tli  Ave.,  New  York. 


J.  F*.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

spossiis  a®o®s, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 
oWise  cV'ciff,  £ciil'll  \pcmii.\  ant'  (uiimiici.Mimt 
LjeoO.'  a  epcciciftu. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

“•  14  Sleeve  Shirt . 2  75 

long  “  “  3  00 

Jersey  with  Collar .  4  00 

“  Knee  Tights . 2  50 

“  long  "  3  1 0 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  (i-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

~  8.  it  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall"  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J, 


Messrs.  HART  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH  ^Street  8j  J-exington  ^venue.  J4y. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

PHanufacturers  of  Rme  Sizars, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


A-  SXaTTO-j 

FIRST-CLASS 

-^Shavi^g  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon 

Directly  Opposite 

rFoibfvam  §ta iiou, 

C(Y 

A.  6.  WQQ0ROT  &  eo.. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  and  Straw  Mats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fokdham  Df.pot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


B.  M.  WAWK1S’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M,  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  A  CO., 

CIDI MERCHMTS  &  DEALERS. 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  €0., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ate. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 


D,  DAVIS  &  SON, 


No.  119  PAST  4 ‘id  ST  KEPT, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 


520  Broadway,  New  York. 


^aGfea  e)?  esc  ruck  fox  .£a5ieo. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  k  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

nENTAL  ROOMS  of 
^  W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (177tl»)  St. 

Opposite  R.  K.  Depot,  Tremont. 

-t— a-OPEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTEY-e=^— 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MQRRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  083  Broadway, 
280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

<S$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  -&S> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

3E3C  A.VA.  IV  A.  CIGAR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass..  1883. 

2383  ROSEN’S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

0FE  0F 

Cicjctxs,  Cigarettes,  Smofimcj  anb  0?ie;uing 
‘t^oGacco  at  i?oiuc.>t  ^Wfto legate  5zice». 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  1 29th  St. 

St.  Jo^ecpl}^  Institute, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Mutes, * 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  he  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

PACH’S 


STUDIO, 


84 1  BROADWAY, 

cor.  I sth  Stmt,  NEW  YORK. 


I'Ve  will  make  our  $8.oo  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Chibs  of  10  $40.00. 

IV e  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.)  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  1350, 


COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

Special  attention  t^iuon  to  tfu>  class  o^  luocfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
uatronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  ou  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  WQ  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

-liflAM  PRIOT’EM^- 

— ANO— 

Manufacturing  Stationer. 

lO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 


H.  OASSIIDY, 

Importer,  'Wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Dealer,  811  &  813  Washington  St.,' and 


70,  72  &  74  Gansevoort  Street,  N.  Y. 


fliwiimumfc 
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TAILOE^^^HIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

•d-TITIiliETIC  (:)dTKITTIY(:ffv> 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm,. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

f^eal  I^tkte  &  Ii^iKkqde, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8tli  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELD  RED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

KISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9  FULTON  MARKET. 

C  M  KI.DREn.  .  1  -17  ^  r-> 

irvi'  halry.  NEW  YORK. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEEQAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

VOGEL  BROW 

3RS,  Ri 

ik  Clot 

LpH  Broadway  and  Houston  St, 
Ului  u>  Ei#  Avenue  and  421  St. 

2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Ret.  I  Oth  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY". 

James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

WHOLESALE  8B0CBB9, 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 

S.  ST1NER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Moriisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding .  $142  50 

M  usic .  30  00 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

IHiiiiik* 

Near  the  Repot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 
770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


IX 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SPRING. 

Ah,  woe  ie  me  1  Winter  ig  come  and  gone, 

But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 

The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 

The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 

Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  ihe  dead  season's  bier. 

The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 

And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 

And  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden  snake 
Like  unimprisou'd  flames,  out  ot  their  trance  awake. 

Through  wood,  and  stream,  and  field,  and  hi  11,  and  ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  earth’s  heart  has  burst, 

As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  1  when  first 
God  dawn’d  on  chaos;  in  its  stream  immersed, 

The  lamps  of  heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 

All  baser  things  pant  with  life’s  sacred  thirst. 

Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love’s  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

SHELLY. 

The  palace  walls  re-echo  no  longer 
with  mirth  and  laughter ;  the  merry 
snatches  of  song  that  floated  joyously 
through  the  peopled  halls  are  heard  no 
more  ;  the  whole  court  is  deserted  ;  the 
very  air  is  oppressive  with  the  deep 
silence  that  hangs  heavily  over  all  and 
breathes  the  profound,  eternal  solitude 
of  the  tomb.  His  Gracious  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Winter,  with  his  robe  of  frosted 
pearl-like  snow  and  glittering  diamond¬ 
like  icy  crown  has  reigned  and  in  turn 
has  yielded  up  his  sceptered  sway  in 
favor  of  the  gentle  Spring  with  her 
emerald  verdure,  fair  flowers,  and  blue, 
smiling  sunlit  skies  filled  by  the  joyous 
songsters  with  “profuse  strains  of  unpre¬ 
meditated  art.”  The  sweet  voices  of  the 
woods  have  returned  with  spring  and 
wake  the  slumbrous  glens  and  forest 
aisles  with  many  a  tuneful  lay.  The 
babbling  brooks  and  gleaming  lakes  and 
rivers,  freed  from  their  icy  chains  gladden 
the  fair  earth  with  bright,  fresh  glowing 
beauty.  How  delightful  in  the  early 
spring  to  wander  forth  in  the  re-awakened 
woods  along  the  bank  of  some  tiny  gurg¬ 
ling  stream,  where  the  bright  waters 
flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  warm, 
genial  sunshine,  fall  among  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks  and  make  the  woodland 
dells  resound  with  their  tinkling  mur¬ 
murs;  to  mark  where  the  drowsy  bumble 
bee  hums  in  chill  quietude  of  pleasure 
his  lingering  flight  from  flower  to  flower; 
to  explore  the  cool  nooks  and  scent  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  wee  modest 
violet  half  hid  under  the  palm-like  re¬ 
curring  fronds  of  the  tall  green  ferns;  to 
view,  when  in  the  deepest  shade,  the 
maiden  hair,  most  graceful  of  forest 
beauties  veils  the  moss  covered  granite 
with  a  misty  vesture  of  fairy  green.  How 


pleasant  when  the  season  advances  and 
the  spring  with  its  fragrance  of  bursting 
blossoms  and  beauty  and  melody  passes 
away  like  a  lovely  dream,  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  maturer  charms  of  the  dreamy 
sensuous  summer,  how  delightful  to  range 
the  forest  glades  in  the  gloaming  and 
resting  in  some  odorous  thicket  of  wood¬ 
bine  to  listen  to  the  lonely  nightingale 
pour  forth  its  mellifluous  notes  in  some 
far  off  brake  ;  to  behold  the  heavens 
slowly  shrouded  in  starry  gloom  and 
there  amidst  the  calm  and  peaceful  scene 
to  commune  with  nature,  delivering  one’s 
self  unreservedly  to  those  indescribable 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  lead  us 
silently  to  the  contemplation  of  Him 
whose  being  and  impress  are  everywhere 
unmistakeably  stamped  upon  the  works 
of  nature.  ’86. 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  went  to  hear 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  lecture 
on  what  if  its  title  “  Peculiar  People  ” 
could  be  any  criterion  we  judged  would 
be  a  subject  eminently  suited  to  bring 
out  in  clear  relief  his  peculiar  qualities 
as  a  lecturer,  since  it  gave  an  ample  field 
for  the  display  of  the  fund  of  witty 
anecdotes  and  humorous  incidents  that, 
after  all,  even  on  his  own  admission, 
constitute  his  principal  stock  in  trade. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  were  not 
disappointed  and  although  the  fact  that 
the  holy  season  of  lent  was  on  “the 
boards  ”  gave  us  some  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  as  ’to  the  propriety  of  our 
sharing  in  so  much  worldly  enjoyment, 
we  soon  shook  them  off  and  for  a  matter 
of  two  hours  let  ourselves  be  genuinely 
entertained.  The  veteran  temperance 
lecturer  has  lost  in  his  declining  years, 
he  is  now  68,  none  of  his  old  power  of 
amusing  and  securing  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  none  of  that  subtle  power 
of  word  picturing  that  his  subjects 
appealing  rather  to  the  imagination  than 
to  the  intellect,  seem  properly  to  demand 
and  by  which  he  has  worked  such  won¬ 
ders  in  his  fanatical,  some  say,  his  noble 
God-inspired,  say  others,  but  at  least  by 
common  consent,  disinterested  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  cause.  He  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  self-made  man,  a  fit  subject 
for  the  emulation  of  the  rising  generation. 
Some  forty  years  ago  he  told  in  the  cause 


of  temperance,  that  cause  that  has  ever 
since  been  the  prime  mover  in  all  his 
projects,  and  whose  furtherance  seems 
ever  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  best 
efforts,  the  story  of  his  own  life.  A  re¬ 
claimed  drunkard  without  any  education 
to  speak  of,  certainly  none  at  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  a 
life  of  lecturing,  he  has  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  lecture  stage  ever  since. 
To  an  exacting  critic  and  especially  to 
one  who  had  formed  his  judgment  of  the 
man  beforehand  from  the  extracts  from 
his  lectures,  so  often  met  with  in  our 
school-readers  and  manuals  of  elocution, 
Gough  would  be  likely  to  prove  at  first 
a  disappointment.  His  beginning  is  so 
simple,  so  unassuming  and  there  is  so 
little  if  any,  suggestion  of  that  height  of 
eloquence,  real  heart  stirring,  soul  affect¬ 
ing  eloquence  that  he  so  often  reaches 
in  one  of  his  word  pictures  during  the 
course  of  an  evening,  that  the  critical 
listener  is  almost  angry  with  himself  for 
having  connived,  though  unconsciously, 
by  his  attendance,  at  the  breaking  of  one 
of  his  pet  ideals.  But  soon  the  lecturer 
warms  to  his  work.  He  may  as  he  often 
declared,  still  have  that  “inward  sinking" 
that  “awful  though  invisible  trembling" 
that  “  desire  to  do,  I  know  not  what, 
but  anything,  only  to  escape  from  his 
trying  position  and  avoid  the  ordeal  of 
going  before  the  audience,  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  it  to  his  auditors. 
The  first  few  words  come  slowly,  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  modestly,  with  a  ring  of 
friendliness  about  them  that  at  once 
takes  you.  Soon  his  words  come  more 
rapidly  but  with  the  utmost  distinctness 
and  though  so  old  a  man  and  never  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  voice,  are  plainly 
audible  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  hall.  He  takes  the  audience  into 
his  confidence  and  tells  them  too  modest¬ 
ly  in  fact,  what  to  expect  for  their  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment  and  immediately 
seems  to  get  on  terms  of  the  best  fellow¬ 
ship  with  each  one  ot  them.  1  hen  comes 
one  of  his  side  splitting  stories,  told  in 
the  true  Gough  style  and  every  individ¬ 
ual  is  ready  to  follow  “whithersoever 
he  leads”  1'his  story  telling  is  the  great 
criticism  (how  that  word  has  degenerated 
it  now  means  nothing  but  fault-finding) 
of  his  lectures  and  it  is  one  that  he  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  the  truth  of.  “  The 
papers  call  me  a  mere  story-teller  said 
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he  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  last  year, 
“  and  not  without  foundation.”  “I  began 
my  career  as  a  lecturer  at  the  old  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle  44  years  ago,  by  telling 
the  story  of  my  own  experience,  and  I 
have  been  story-telling  ever  since.” 
How  successful  it  has  been  with  the 
people  is  proved  by  the  length  of  that 
career,  and  for  myself,  by  the  success  of 
my  efforts  in  making  at  least  a  few  sin¬ 
cere  converts  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Gough  is  not  a  man  of  deep  learning  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be.  His  lectures 
convey  no  new  or  striking  ideas,  only 
old  and  commonplace  facts  dressed  up 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own  and 
rendered  interesting  by  his  apt  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  srape  of  amusing  stories. 
Most  people  in  going  away  from  his 
lectures  retain  nothing  but  an  indistinct 
remembrance  of  an  hour  or  two  of  most 
entertaining  talk,  with  the  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  speaker’s  earnestness  of 
manner,  the  impressiveness  of  his  style, 
and  a  fund  of  most  amusing  incidents, 
but  with  scarcely  anything  added  to 
their  store  of  knowledge.  Too  often 
after  the  lecture  you  cannot  tell  what 
particular  point  a  story  was  meant  to 
illustrate  and  yet  during  its  continuance 
it  never  seems  to  be  unwarrantably 
dragged  in.  As  he  says  himself,  the 
connection  with  the  subject  may  be  no 
clearer  to  the  audience  than  the  use  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  time  of  the  old 
time-piece  was  to  the  farmer;  which, 
when  it  struck  7,  and  the  hands  pointed 
to  3  o’clock,  indicated  to  the  farmer  that 
it  was  just  half-past  twelve;  but  still 
there  was  sufficient  connection  to  his 
mind  to  warrant  the  use  of  stories  as 
illustrations. 

To  say  that  he  is  a  mere  story  teller 
.  however,  though  literally  true,  in  fact, 
gives  no  idea  of  his  impressiveness  as  a 
speaker,  or  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
swaying  audiences  by  his  eloquence. 
A  better  idea  can  be  got  of  this  by  using 
his  “  own  thunder  ”  and  telling  a  story  or 
two  of  himself.  lie  was  speaking  one 
night  in  one  of  the  large  town-halls  of 
England,  (Manchester,  I  think)  to  a 
crowded  house,  and  when  about  the 
middle  of  the  lecture  was  horrified  to 
see  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  gallery  settle. 
It  was  but  a  very  little,  but  he  realized 
that  unless  something  were  done  and  that 
too  at  once,  the  over-weighted  gallery 
would  come  tumbling  down,  bringing 
destruction  to  those  above  and  below. 
Instandy  he  stopped  and  allowed  the 
hand  on  the  side  nearest  the  imperilled 
gallery  although  raised  for  a  gesture,  to 
drop  as  if  powerless  at  his  side.  His 
sudden  stoppage  caused  a  hush  of  ex¬ 
pectancy,  and  lie  seized  his  advantage  to 
say  a  fit  has  come  over  me,  and  my  left 
side  is  powerless,  perhaps  if  the  crowd 
move  noiselessly  and  without  confusion 
from  the  galbry  on  that  side  I  may  be 
able  to  continue.  Without  a  word  and 
in  the  best  possible  order  the  crowd 
surged  slowly  from  its  place  and  did  as 


directed.  A  catastrophe  was  prevented 
that  without  a  doubt  would  have  caused 
untold  loss  of  life,  and  that  merely  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  presence  of  mind; 
but  the  presence  of  mind  would  have 
been  useless  without  the  immense  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  man  over  his  audience  that 
caused  them  to  give  his  words  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience.  At  Oxford  too,  his 
power  of  interesting  an  audience  was 
again  attested  and  served  his  cause  in 
good  stead.  The  students  resolved  that 
he  should  not  lecture  on  temperance 
within  the  classic  shades  of  the  university 
or  if  he  did,  that  he  should  not  be  heard. 
He  obtained  a  public  hall  anyhow,  and 
on  the  night  appointed  for  the  lecture 
found  his  audience  composed  entirely  of 
students.  His  appearance  on  the  plat¬ 
form  was  the  signal  for  an  uproar  that 
he  could  not  talk  above  and  nothing 
could  drown.  Finally,  seemingly  anger¬ 
ed,  he  challenged  any  one  of  them  to 
come  on  the  stage.  Immediately  his 
request  was  complied  with.  Which  way 
demanded  his  opponent,  a  strapping  6 
footer;  this,  throwing  up  his  guard,  or 
this,  tapping  his  forehead  significantly. 
Intellectually,  replied  Gough,  and  the 
other  agreed.  The  student  secured 
order,  and  brought  forward  his  side  of 
the  question  only  too  forcibly  since  the 
sentiments  of  the  crowd  were  already 
with  him.  Then  Gough  began  his 
answer,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees 
led  up  to  his  original  lecture,  so  interest¬ 
ing  his  audience  in  the  meantime,  that 
before  he  ceased  he  had  delivered  his 
lecture  as  he  had  intended  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  without  a  single  interruption,  and 
with  an  effect  that  was  at  once  gratifying 
to  himself  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
cause  he  was  so  zealously  laboring  for. 

Without  the  educational  foundation 
of  Wendel  Philips,  and  with  most  of  his 
knowledge  acquired  during  his  public 
career  and  from  actual  experience  in  his 
profession,  Gough  has  been  almost  if 
not  quite  as  successful  as  the  former,  as 
a  popular  lecturer.  Without  the  refined 
character  and  literary  beauties  of  the 
speeches  of  Philips,  there  are  passages 
in  his  lectures  that  have  about  them  the 
ring  of  true  eloquence,  parts  that  are 
really  affecting  when  merely  read.  Both 
were  word  picturers  in  the  highest  sense, 
but  Philips  educational  advantages  gave 
him  an  easy  preponderance  and  his 
wealth  of  imagery,  and  beauty  of  style 
imparted  a  value  to  his  speeches,  even 
considered  as  mere  literary  gems  that 
will  bestcw  upon  them  a  vigorous  life 
when  Gough  will  have  been  forgotten. 
Yet  Gough’s  is  a  striking  example  of  a 
life  of  uphill  work  against  a  host  of  diffi¬ 
culties  that  would  have  discouraged  any 
but  a  genius,  and  his  deserved  success 
is  a  good  illustration  to  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation  of  Americans,  of  the  result  of  un¬ 
conquerable  perseverance. 

Sh.  Branagh. 


POLITICAL,  OBSERVATIONS. 

Time  in  its  ceaseless  cycle  has  once 
more  brought  “  Election  Day,”  the  day 
of  days  in  College  life,  and  again  plunged 
us  into  a  whirlpool  of  politics  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  student  anxiously  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  this  day  not  only  because  it 
electrifies  the  “  ordinary  routine,”  but 
also  as  it  is  the  occasion  of  dismissal  to 
the  “old  officers,”  perhaps  disliked,  and 
installing  of  more  favored  ones.  But  as 
there  are  two  parties,  some  one  of  them 
must  be  defeated,  hence  oftentimes 
“  Election  day  ”  is  the  cause  of  many 
“Sore-heads,”  so  to  speak,  on  the 
division.  Yet  there  is  no  legitimate  rea¬ 
son  for  this  rancor  which  many  nurture 
long  after  the  political  banner  has  been 
furled,  and  election  cries  have  died  out 
in  our  halls.  For  if  a  candidate  is 
elected  by  the  “  Division  ”  should  a  few 
stand  aloof  and  raise  their  voices  against 
him  ?  Is  not  this  a  violent  ebulition  of 
selfishness  ?  Again,  if  a  candidate  be 
elected,  the  defeated  party  are  in  no  way 
justified  in  snubbing  him,  much  less  his 
supporters.  We  know  that  this  snubbing 
was  manifested  in  former  elections;  at 
this  last  election  it  has  been  evinced  by 
an  insignificant  few,  and  perhaps  it  will 
always  be  noticed  in  college  politics. 
However,  when  we  see  some  who  ought 
to  know  better,  indulging  in  this  ignoble 
practice,  we  cannot  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  our  commiseration  for  their  degen¬ 
eracy.  What  would  the  gentlemen  have 
us  do?  Follow  in  their  footsteps  when 
our  conscience  tells  us  stop  ?  Have  we 
no  mind  of  our  own  ?  But  must  we  bend 
low  to  these  political  sages  and  in  ac¬ 
cents  submissive  utter:  Sequemur  quo- 
cumque  vertatis  ?  Should  we  not  rather 
cast  them  off  as  infected  garments  before 
they  do  us  harm  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  the  man  of  independent  mind  is  the 
king  of  men?  From  the  effects  of  last 
election  we  have  been  forced  to  adduce 
several  lamentable,  but  exceedingly  be¬ 
neficial  conclusions,  prominent  among 
which  are:  Trust  not  the  man  who  uses 
you  as  the  stepping  stone  to  some  desired 
object,  but  who  on  the  slightest  oppos¬ 
ition  proves  the  snake  under  the  smiling 
flower.  Shun  him  as  you  would  a  leper, 
for  he  is  worse  than  a  leper;  since  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  nice  exterior  we  seldom  de¬ 
tect  him  until  affected  by  his  contamin¬ 
ating  presence.  Take  not  his  deceptive 
smile  and  sweet  conversation  as  pledges 
of  friendship, '  for  surely  .you  will  be 
deceived  at  election  times  as  we  were. 

OUK. 


CLASSIC’S  CLASS  SPECIMEN. 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  class  ex¬ 
hibitions  ever  held  in  Fordham,  was 
given  by  the  members  of  Classic’s,  Class 
’88,  on  the  26th,  inst.  The  programme 
opened  with  a  Piano  Solo  by  Master 
Philip  Fitzpatrick,  whose  masterly  ren¬ 
dition  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Mr. 
H.  Jordan  then  read  a  Latin  address, in 
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which  he  praised  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Father  Dealy  for  the  advancement  of  the 
'class,  and  in  which  also  he  showed  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  by 
the  nice  selection  of  his  words  and  the 
Ciceronian  turn  of  his  sentence.  Next 
the  class  were  searchingly  questioned  in 
the  principles  of  Latin  Grammar,  and 
judging  from  the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  they  responded,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  great  things  from  the 
young  gentlemen.  Mr.  Fontaine  deserves 
to  be  highly  congratulated  on  his  elegant 
English  verse  translation  of  the  Hineid, 
which  showed  both  care  and  ability. 
The  translation  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Hineid,  by  the  class,  was  indeed 
scholarly.  The  Ratio  bene  scribendi 
Latine,  explained  by  Messrs.  McClin- 
tock,  Jordan  and  Gillon,  not  only  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  on  Prof.  Mullan,  but 
evinced  their  untiring  attention  and  dili¬ 
gent  study.  Mr.  McClintock’s  translation 
of  the  Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  was  a  treat 
we  had  not  expected.  The  rendering 
into  English  of  the  Iliad,  by  the  class, 
brought  the  exercises  to  a  close.  We 
would,  indeed,  deserve  to  be  deemed 
unappreciative,  did  we  not  speak  a  few 
words  of  praise  on  this  erudite  specimen. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Mullan  on 
the  grand  fruits  of  the  first  term’s  labor. 
We  also  tender  our  sincerest  congratu¬ 
lations  and  well  wishes  to  the  members 
of  the  class  and  bespeak  for  them  a 
brilliant  future. 

The  Shrovetide  Entertainment  of 
the  St.  John’s  Dramatic 
Association. 

The  proverbially  inclement  weather 
for  this  season,  did  not  prevent  a  large 
attendance  at  the  Shakespearean  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “Merchant  of  Venice’’ 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  Evening,  given  by 
the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association. 
Indeed  so  successful  have  the  students 
been  on  former  occasions  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  already  reached  the  apex 
of  their  Dramatic  fame.  But  such  was 
not  the  case;  because  on  the  17th,  the 
society  gained  for  itself  an  unprecedented 
success. 

The  evening’s  entertainment  opened 
with  an  overture  by  the  college  orchestra. 
This  was  followed  by  a  finely  delivered 
prologue,  which  was  an  excellent  com¬ 
position  and  gave  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
play.  Mr.  Watts  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  ipanner  in  which  he  read  it,  and 
considering  that  it  was  the  gentleman’s 
first  appearance  before  our  footlights,  we 
can  easily  pass  over  the  slight  nervous¬ 
ness  which  he  exhibited  at  times. 

It  now  behooves  us  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  who  so  richly  entertained 
us  by  their  artistic  efforts. 

Shylock  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  O’Brien,  and  suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
acting  on  the  17th,  was  beyond  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  pen.  The  repeated  outbursts  of 
applause  at  the  appearance  of  Lancelot 
Gobbo,  which  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Jas. 


J.  Walsh,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
gentleman's  theatrical  abilities.  Mr.  M. 
W.  Flolland  showed  much  study  and 
preparation  in  the  role  of  Antonio,  and 
if  the  gentleman  practices  gesture,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  predict  an  eventful  career 
before  the  footlights.  Mr.  Charles  Win- 
gerter  as  Bessanio,  although  the  latest 
acquisition  to  our  star  troupe,  showed 
by  his  clever  acting  that  our  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  realized.  Mr.  F.  E.  Carroll, 
in  the  role  of  Old  Gobbo,  was  equal  to 
the  task-  except  in  a  few  places  where 
his  acting  became  monotonous;  we  would 
suggest  that  frequent  practice  in  elocu¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  improve  his  voice. 
And  now  we  must  speak  of  Portio. 
This  part  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Kelley, 
who  judging  from  his  tender  years  would 
seem  wholly  incapable  of  doing  justice 
to  such  an  important  character.  But 
our  surprise  was  great  when  we  witnessed 
the  graceful  actions,  becoming  gestures 
combined  with  the  clear  enunciation  of 
his  lines  which  gave  great  promise  for 
our  young  actor.  We  compliment  the 
Rev.  Moderator  for  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gomm,  as  in 
him  we  saw  the  Gratiano.  Mr.  F.  Gid- 
dings  proved  himself  the  veritable  Duke 
and  his  perfect  conception  of  the  part  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  gentleman’s  dram¬ 
atic  powers.  Nothing  but  good  acting 
is  expected  from  Messrs.  Gordon,  En¬ 
right,  McCusker,  Wallace,  Fontaine, 
Meade  and  Waldron,  who  on  former 
occasions  so  creditably  acquitted  them¬ 
selves.  As  for  the  jailer,  his  acting  spoke 
for  itself.  The  scenery  and  costumes 
added  greatly  to  the  play.  The  Rialto 
scene  brought  forth  many  a  comment  on 
the  exquisite  taste  and  workmanship  of 
the  Artist. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  of  praise 
to  those  who  labored  so  untiringly  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Dramatic  Association. 

The  moderator,  Mr.  J.  Quirk,  S.  J., 
for  many  weeks  worked  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  night  considering  the  talent 
of  the  different  actors  from  which  he  had 
to  choose  his  characters.  And  success 
crowned  his  praiseworthy  endeavors  and 
we  trust  that  he  will  favor  us  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  Rector’s  Feast. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  pass 
by  unheeded,  our  worthy  musical  direc¬ 
tor,  Prof.  Petersen,  who  always  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dramatic 
society.  He  too  devoted  much  time  in 
selecting  men  capable  of  being  admitted 
to  the  orchestra,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  that 
his  labors  were  not  in  vain,  as  all  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the 
evening’s  performance  in  all  its  details. 

The  programme  of  the  evening  will  be 
found  below. 

FlOilAilla 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Dramatis  Personal 


Duke  of  Venice.  F.  A.  Giddings. 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  M.  Holland. 
Bassanio,  C.  Wingerter. 

Portio,  his  Kinsman,  .  .  J.  C.  Keli.ey. 

Gratiano,  I  W.  Gomm. 

Solanio,  I  •  •  •  .  C.  McCusker. 

r  r  riends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 
Balarino,  I  .  ,  .  m.  Enright. 

Lorenzo.  J  G.  Wallace. 

Leonardo,  ....  A.  Mead. 

Nerisso . J.  Waldron. 

Old  Gobbo,  .  .  .  F.  Carroll. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  .  .  Jas.  Walsh. 

Shylock,  a  Jew,  .  .  M.  H.  O’Brien. 
Jessico,  his  Son,  .  .  .  S.  Fontaine. 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  Shylock's  Friend,  Jas.  Gordon. 

Soldiers  and  Magnificoes. 

THE  OPPOSITION. 

“  The  Opposition  ticket  was  defeated, 
a  complete  victory  gained,  and  a  rous¬ 
ing  (?)  cheer  given  over  its  downfall.” 
Ah,  yes,  friends  the  “Opposition”  was 
defeated  but  there  is  not  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  on  our  ticket  who  cannot  hold  his 
head  as  high  as  the  victorious  leader  of 
the  “  Pro  Bono.”  We  knew  long  before 
the  fourth  of  March  that  a  single  member 
of  our  ticket  would  not  be  victorious 
and  our  reasons  for  thus  thinking  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  The  Pro  Bono  ticket  entered  the 
field  last  October,  whereas  the  Opposition 
only  appeared  in  January. 

2.  The  backers  of  the  Pro  Bono  were 
anxious  for  their  own  welfare,  if  not  in 

office  at  least  in  the  N - ,  all  of  which 

the  opposing  party  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  simply  wished  to  oppose. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  new  students 
placed  their  feet  within  the  walls  of  St. 
John’s,  they  were  conducted  half  a  doz¬ 
en  times  around  first  division  play  hall 
by  the  unknown  backers  and  listened  to 
so  many  new  representations,  that  many 
a  poor  fellow  is  just  recovering  from  his 
fright  and  dream. 

4.  If  the  Pro  Bono  party  saw  any 
person  doubting  about  the  principles  of 
their  side,  he  was  either  placed  on  the 
ticket  or  offered  a  position  as  “Superin¬ 
tendent”  in  the  B.  B.,  or  B.  R.,  espec¬ 
ially  if  they  thought  he  could  win  over 
a  friend  to  their  side. 

5.  The  fifth  we  were  not  anxious  to 
disclose  but  seeing  the  amount  of  damage 
performed  by  pecuniary  means,  we  can 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  those  who 
used  such  means  or  were  led  by  such 
means  are  no  men. 

6.  Because  certain  persons  were  not 
asked  to  form  the  ticket  they  entirely 
revolted  against  it  and  refused  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  ticket  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  its  formation. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  is  what 
caused  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
ticket  and  were  it  not  for  this  all  the 
money  on  first  division  would  not  defeat 
certain  members  of  the  Opposition. 
“But  what  is  this  last?”  Friends,  you 
know  too  well  but  before  telling  you  we 
would  ask  if  you  ever  read  these  lines: 

“  In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle— 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife.” 
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Now,  how  many  men  on  first  division 
were  heroes,  how  many  were  like  dumb, 
driven  cattle?  How  many?  Why  the 
leader  of  the  “  Pro  Bono”  would  answer 
fifty, — that  fifty  placed  their  judgment 
of  voting  at  his  disposal  long  before  elec¬ 
tion,  but  this  we  deny.  We  will  only 
acknowledge  a  little  over  forty.  Yes, 
forty  who  promised  the  leader  of  the 
other  party  to  vote  straight  tickets,  many 
of  whom,  we  have  already  heard,  are 
now  sorry  for  their  promise.  But,  cheer 
up  friends,  and  be  sure  never  to  sur¬ 
render  to  another  that  which  makes  the 
man,  and  without  which  men  are  like 
dumb,  driven  cattle.  Never  again  let 
persuasion  get  the  better  of  your  judg¬ 
ment,  and  never  permit  yourselves  to  be 
guided  by  those  who  are  scarcely  your 
equals.  We  wish  to  say  more  but  have 
already  surpassed  our  first  intention. 
Our  last  wish  is  that  the  “  Fordham 
College  Monthly  ”  will  print  this,  so  as  to 
show  to  all,  some  of  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  by  which  we  were  beset. 

And  now  we  will  return  home  again, 
to  dwell  among  you  in  peace  and 
harmony,  and  to  be  no  longer  considered 
The  Opposition. 

WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 

That  the  spirit  of  patriotism  still  exists 
in  an  eminent  degree  among  the  students 
was  clearly  evinced  from  the  manner  in 
which  Washington’s  Birthday  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  College.  The  morning  of 
the  23d  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  intense  wind,  as  the 
day  advanced  it  became  all  that  could 
be  expected. 

Early  in  the  day  as  soon  as  our  Coun¬ 
try’s  flag  was  hoisted  and  given  to  the 
breezes,  the  students,  in  order  to  give 
full  sway  to  their  patriotic  feeling,  sur¬ 
rounded  it  and  gave  cheer  after  cheer 
for  the  “  Father  of  American  Freedom,” 
and  for  the  “Glorious  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Towards  evening  the  older  students 
assembled  in  the  large. play  room  and 
gymnasium  of  First  Division  where  eulo¬ 
gies  on  Washington  were  then  delivered 
by  Messrs.  M.  Enright,  Thos.  Halpin, 
John  Mead  and  Clias.  De  Large.  Mr. 
Enright  viewed  him  as  a  General  and 
contrasted  his  life  with  the  lives  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  Generals. 

Mr.  Halpin  reminded  us  that  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  St.  John’s  we  should  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  not  only  on  account  of  his  wonderful 
achievements  and  the  success  which 
attended  him,  but  as  well  for  the  fact 
that  the  lands  immediately  around  us 
afforded  him  a  means  of  shelter  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  that 
here  on  the  very  grounds  which  we  now 
occupy,  Washington,  over  a  century  ago, 
established  his  headquarters,  from  which 
he  kept  a  careful  watch  on  the  British 
soldiers.  He  continued  that  Washington, 


although  dead,  was  on  this  day  revivified: 
transported  from  the  scenes  of  Concord 
and  Bunker  Hill  to  be  honored  as  only 
the  true  patriot  can  be  honored. 

Mr.  Mead  considered  him  as  a  States¬ 
man  and  Ruler:  as  one  who  was  not 
content  with  fighting  his  country’s  bat¬ 
tles,  and  repelling  her^invaders,  but  by 
his  keen  intellect  devised  laws  by  which 
she  should  be  governed,  and  led  her 
safely  through  perils  of  war  and  revo¬ 
lution,  and  in  defiance  of  all,  placed  her 
among  the  foremost  of  nations. 

Mr.  De  Large,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  stated  that  not  only  were  Amer 
ica’s  true-born  citizens  overflowing  with 
love  for  Washington  on  this  his  anniver¬ 
sary,  but  that  the  same  was  to  be  found 
even  among  her  adopted  citizens,  who 
esteem  and  venerate  the  “  Land  of 
Freedom.” 

The  singing  of  National  Songs,  a  Solo 
by  Mr.  Gomm  and  a  procession,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  borne  the  American 
flag,  concluded  the  evening’s  exercises. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Wash 
ington’s  Birthday  Celebration,  and  such 
were  the  tributes  paid  the  Father  of  His 
Country,  and,  simple  though  they  be, 
nevertheless  they  manifest  that  there 
still  prevail  among  us  feelings  worthy  of 
every  true  lover  of  his  country. 

After  supper  the  Second  Division 
Glee  Club  favored  us  with  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  account  of  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  our  columns. 

A  FAMOUS  PICTURE. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  hear  that  the  Faculty  of  Georgetown 
College  are  the  envied  possessors  of  a 
masterpiece  of  painting — The  calling  of 
St.  Matthew — from  the  pencil  of  the 
famous  Giordano  Luca,  born  at  Naples, 
(1632-1705,)  who  studied  under  Ribera 
and  Cortona.  The  “Calling  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew”  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  works 
left  by  Giordano  in  Spain.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  G.  Meade,  a  sister  of  Gen.  Meade, 
says  that  her  father  paid  many  thousands 
for  the  picture  when  he  was  in  Cadiz. 
The  painting,  which  measures  seven  feet 
by  nine,  represents  the  Apostle  seated  at 
the  money  table,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
his  business  pursuits  at  the  moment  our 
Saviour,  passing  by,  halts,  and  summons 
him  to  leave  all  and  follow  him.  The 
figures  are  almost  life  size.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  faculty  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Memorial  Hall  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  to  assign  this  great  work  a  fitting 
and  permanent  place  on  its  walls.  It 
has  since  been  decided  to  sell  it,  and 
while  we  regret  the  decision  we  trust 
that  some  deserving  buyer  will  soon  give 
the  $20,000,  the  valuation — a  very  low 
one — which  experts  have  put  upon  it. 


A  LETTER  TO  ALL  THE  BOYS, 
BUT  CHIEFLY  TO  3d 
DIVISION. 

St.  John’s  Coi  lege,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
March,  ’85. 

My  fine  little  fellows : — You  are  a  re¬ 
markably  good  set  of  youngsters,  yet, 
because  you  are  boys  and  therefore 
human,  you  are  not  perfect.  Please 
don’t  get  angry.  I  mean  to  give  you  a 
wee  bit  of  advice,  and  I  offer  it  to  you 
in  the  best  spirit  and  with  the  kindest 
intention.  Being  little  boys,  in  spite  of 
your  brightness  and  cleverness,  you  are 
not  as  humane  as  you  are  human.  You 
are  very  thoughtless  at  times,  a  defect 
which  is  the  mother  of  many  faults.  In 
this,  my  first  letter  to  you,  I  will  touch 
only  on  one  or  two  points.  In  other 
letters,  for  I  mean  to  communicate  with 
you  again,  I  will  speak  about  other  mat¬ 
ters.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  things.  1st,  never  be  thoughtless 
regarding  your  parents.  2d,  never  either, 
to  your  companions,  especially  to  new 
arrivals.  I  found  on  questioning  your 
prefect  that  you  do  not  write  often 
enough  to  your  parents,  and  that  when 
you  do  write  you  either  say  very  little  or 
fill  your  paper  with  demands  for  pocket 
money  and  candies.  Now  this  is  not 
right.  Just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  show  you  that  it  was  wrong  and  prove 
it  by  many  reasons,  I  hit  upon  a  little 
bit  of  verse  which  explains  my  idea 
much  better  than  any  words  of  mine. 
Here  is  the  poem,  the  title  of  which  is 
“  Write  home  a  letter  to-night.” 

“  Don’t  selfishly  scribble  1  Excuse  my  haste, 

I’ve  scarcely  the  time  to  write.’ 

Lest  their  drooping  thoughts  go  wandering  back 
To  many  a  bygone  night, 

When  they  lost  their  needed  sleep  and  rest, 

And  every  breath  was  a  prayer, 

That  God  would  leave  their  delicate  babe 
To  their  tender  love  and  care. 

Don’t  let  them  feel  that  you’ve  no  more  need 
Of  their  love  or  counsel  wise. 

For  their  hearts  grow  strongly  sensitive 
When  age  has  dimmed  their  eyes. 

It  might  be  well  to  let  them  believe 
You  never  forget  them  qnfte; 

That  you  deem  it  a  pleasure  when  far  away 
Long  letters  home  to  write. 

Don’t  think  that  the  young  and  giddy  friends 
That  make  your  pastime  gay, 

Have  half  the  anxious  thought  for  you 
That  the  old  folks  have  to-day. 

The  duty  of  writing  do  not  put  off, 

Let  sleep  or  pleasure  wait, 

Lest  the  letter  for  which  they  looked  and  longed, 
Be  a  day  or  au  hour  too  late.” 

These  few  lines,  my  dear  boys,  speak 
for  themselves,  and  say  all  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  writing  home. 

The  other  idea  I  wished  to  impart,  is 
relative  to  new  boys.  They  are  just 
from  home  and  miss  it  sorely,  and  are 
very  sensitive.  Be  kind  to  the  new  boy 
and  do  not  tease  him.  Poor  little  fel¬ 
low,  there  he  is  crying.  He  is  not  a 
“crybaby.”  He  loves  home  and  he  is 
thinking  of  father,  and  mother,  and  sis¬ 
ter  and  brother,  and  his  heart  is  full  of 
love  for  them,  and  the  tears  must  come 
because  he  is  far  away  from  them.  Just 
look  !  I’ve  found  another  poem  which  is 
just  about  the  new  boy  I  am  talking  of. 
Read  it  carefully  and  put  its  lessons  in 
practice. 
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“THE  NEW  BOY.” 

No  doulit  my  boys  you  think  'tis  jolly  fun. 

Each  victim  fresh  to  tease. 

But  pray  remember  that  you  once  were  quite 
As  raw  as  one  of  these. 

Recall  your  feelings  when  you  first  were  sent 
T  he  “pigeon’s  milk”  to  fetch; 

And  then  feel  sorry  that  you  ever  meant 
To  “guy  the  little  wretch.” 

Shull  Yankee  hoys  (unworthy  of  the  name) 

Unfair  advantage  take 

Of  any  weakling  stranger’s  trembling  frame? 
Forbear!  for  honor’s  sake. 

Yet  “freshman”  fancy  not  in  anyplace 
All  chaffing  you  can  shirk; 

Each  hoy  (and  man)  in  this  wide  world  must  face 
His  worry  and  his  work. 

Now,  boys,  I  must  close  my  first  let¬ 
ter  If  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
I  write  again,  please  address, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  M. 


SECOND  DIVISION  GLEE  CLUB 

Once  more  the  glee  club  of  second 
division  has  come  to  our  rescue  when 
we  were  in  need  of  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  Washington’s  birthday  was 
coming,  and  the  dramatic  association  of 
first  division,  having  given  a  perform¬ 
ance  within  the  week  preceding,  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  the  stage,  nor 
did  first  division  glee  club,  although  it 
did  something  for  our  amusement  in  the 
afternoon,  feel  prepared  to  offer  its  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  evening.  The  unsophisti¬ 
cated  hoped  for  nothing  more  than  a 
wearisome  evening;  those,  however,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  enterprise  and  re¬ 
sources  of  second  division  knew  that  its 
glee  club,  boasting  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  actors  of  the  college,  and  blessed 
with  a  stirring  moderator,  would  be  on 
hand.  Nor  were  these  expectations  dis¬ 
appointed.  With  that  quietness  which 
characterizes  second  division,  both  mod¬ 
erator  and  members  were  at  work  pre¬ 
paring  for  our  entertainment.  When 
evening  came  we  were  pleased  to  take 
our  seats  again  in  the  hall  to  which  we 
go  so  often  to  watch  the  budding  dram¬ 
atic  art  of  our  friends;  we  were  pleased 
too,  with  the  consideration  of  those  who 
had  secured  for  us  the  lecture  on  East¬ 
ern  art,  by  the  professor  of  drawing,  Mr. 
S.  Frost  Johnson.  The  professor’s  elab¬ 
orate  and  well  illustrated  remarks  were 
classical  and  gave  an  artistic  tone  to  the 
programme. 

After  the  screens  had  given  place  to 
the  stage  scenery,  “The  Missing  Will,” 
and  “  1’he  Stupid  Mayor,”  both  produc¬ 
tions  recently  from  the  pen  of  Fr.  Jouin, 
the  former  a  tragedy  in  four,  the  latter  a 
farce  of  one  act,  were  presented  by  act¬ 
ors  chosen  exclusively  from  second  div¬ 
ision  glee  club.  The  presentation  of 
these  pieces  was  a  pleasing  proof  of  the 
progress  of  the  glee  club  and  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  its  moderator. 

Need  we  speak  of  the  lordly  figure 
and  bold  bearing  of  J.  Doyle,  of  the 
impersonation  of  the  villian  by  J.  del 
Solar,  of  the  promising  efforts  of  Mas¬ 
ters  Heffern,  Waldron,  Blun  and  Ben¬ 


nett,  of  the  originality  of  M.  Llaguno,  of 
the  tragic  pathos  of  M.  Sweeney,  or  of 
the  numerous  others  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  entertainment?  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  unnecessary.  If 
the  reader  has  not  seen  the  way  second 
division  commands  the  applause  of  its 
audiences  it  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to 
describe  it.  All  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  play  and  farce,  and  from  the 
plaudits  of  third  division  it  was  plain 
the  preparatory  boys  envied  their  senior 
brothers  and  heartily  wished  to  be  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  glee  club 
has  successfully  conducted  no  very  easy 
plays  within  this  year.  We  hope,  more¬ 
over,  to  see  them  again  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  and  shall  welcome  them 
heartily  on  every  occasion. 

Horace  Chubb. 


Washington’s  birthday  celebration, 
BY  “our  GLEE  CLUB”  OF  SECOND 
DIVISION,  MONDAY,  FEB¬ 
RUARY  23d. 


PART  I. 

Overture,  March,  “Amicitia,”. .  ,G.  Wiegand 
College  Orchestra. 

A  Lecture  on  Assyrio,  Babylonian,  Kgypt- 
tian  and  Grecian  Art.  (Illustrated.) 

By . Prof.  S.  Frost  Johnson. 

Music,  Lancers,  “Saratoga,” . Bernstein. 

College  Orchestra. 


PART  II. 

The  Missing  Will. 

Geoffrey,  Baron  of  Aspendale  .M.  J.  Sweeny 
Bernard,  Nephew  of  the  Baron.  J.  A.  del  Solar 
Rudolph,  “  “  “  .C.  H.  McGrath 

List,  an  Attorney . J.  W.  Heffern 

Drisdall,  a  Shoemaker . H.  C.  Richardson 

Percy,  an  Orphan,  Drisdall’s  apprentice, 

H.  W.  Bennett 

Ridgewood,  a  Magistrate. . .  .W.  C  Waldron 
Dr.  Stern,  Supt.  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 

J.  A.  Doyle 

Father  Donahue,  Parish  Priest, 

P.  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Mons.  Sorzano,  a  friend  of  Rudolf, 

L,  W.  Chaves 

James,  a  servant. . . . A.  E.  Hamilton 

Dr.  Howard,  District  Physician, 

W.  L.  Crowley 

Attfield,  Head  keeper  of  the  Asylum, 

J.  G.  Bascaran 
Keepers,  Detectives,  &c. 

The  Stupid  Mayor. 

Bentley.  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Bergen, 

M.  F.  Llaguno 

John,  hisservant . P.  J.  Trisarn 

Lavender,  Constable  of  Bergen.  .G.  C.  Kirby 

Brinkman,  a  robber  Captain . J.  I.  Blun 

Cliailes,  a  companion  of  Brinkman. 

J.  M.  Keeler 

Burham,  a  peasant . D.  A.  Harrington 

Trafford,  a  musician . J.  V.  Morisse 

Peasants  &  Musicians. 


SLEIGHING. 

It  would  seem,  looking  out  upon  the 
universe  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
observing  nature  clothed  in  her  garment 
of  cold  white  snow,  that  the  fireside, 
with  all  its  attractions  and  blessings, 
was  the  only  place  for  man.  But  such 
it  is  not ;  for  although  deprived  of  the 
many  accompanying  pleasures  of  the 
sultry  summer,  the  frigid  blasts  of  the 
North  do  not  fail  to  bring  happiness  and 
joy  in  their  train. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  rustic  youth  or  the  village 
maiden.  With  what  pleasure  they  watch 
the  snow  flakes  falling  on  the  hill-side; 
and  how  they  run  from  house  to  house 
and  spread  the  gladsome  news  of  a  joy¬ 
ful  sleigh  ride.  The  storm  at  last  ceases, 
and  before  the  rising  sun  has  sunk  in  the 
western  horizon  the  town  is  up  and  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  ride  are  made;  but,  of  a 
sudden,  a  thaw,  a  killing  thaw  appears 
and  soon  the  streets  resume  their  dismal 
look  !  !  ! 

Again  the  storm  King  blows  his  horn 
and  with  each  blast  a  welcomed  storm. 
This  time  the  village  maidens  not  to  be 
outdone  like  their  timid  mates,  procure 
a  sleigh  and  soon  the  jingling  bells  are 
heard  upon  the  hill  tops.  Away  they  go 
over  hill  and  dale  merrily  singing  their 
joyful  song.  The  night  grows  bright 
with  Luna’s  rays  and  in  the  distance 
mighty  Jupiter  sinks. 

Content  with  the  evening’s  pleasure 
they  wend  their  way  to  their  snow 
wrapped  chariot  and  with  sounding  horns 
pave  the  way  to  their  native  town.  But 
before  they  proceed  far  they  make  a 
stop  as  on  some  uncovered  ground  the 
chariot  bears  them,  and  here  they  stay 
until  the  manly  crew  alight  and  set  the 
sleigh  aright.  And  now  away  they  go 
regardless  of  those  they’ve  left  and  who 
so  willingly  assisted  when  need  there  was. 
They  stop  and  seek  to  find  them;  but, 
while  they  look  the  wanderers  travel  to 
a  foreign  port  where  nothing  but  the 
winding  ways  and  frozen  lakes  offer 
shelter  to  them. 

The  searchers  having  at  last  realized 
their  folly  continue  their  homeward  trip 
where  they  arrive  much  before  dawn. 
There  they  await  with  anxious  looks  the 
return  of  those  they  lost.  Their  anxiety 
increases,  and  when  the  morning  comes 
the  saddened  pleasure  seekers  depart  for 
their  respective  homes.  About  this  time, 
some  five  miles  away,  the  wandering 
three  strike  on  their  homeward  path, 
and  with  weakened  step  they  tread  the 
well  worn  path  where  but  a  few  hours 
before  they  sang  with  merry  voices  the 
praises  of  the  snow.  On  they  walk  from 
the  busy  street  to  the  rural  town,  and  as 
they  reach  their  native  spot,  with  one 
exultant  voice  they  all  proclaim,  They're 
safe  !  They’re  safe  !  Qui  potest  capere, 
capiat  and  Heaven  bless  the  mark  ! 
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MARCH,  1885. 


A  WORD. 

The  article  on  “Elections”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Monthly,  and  which  apparently  wounded 
a  few  of  our  thriving  politicians,  was,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  not 
intended  for  any  one  particular  person 
whatever,  but  was  called  for  by  the 
actions  of  several  who  style  themselves 
“Leaders.” 

One  of  these  “Leaders”  has  since  be¬ 
come  sorely  afflicted;  taking  the  article 
in  toto  to  himself,  he  denounces  it  in 
terms  most  astonishing,  as  a  fabrication 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  its  author 
(who  is  still  undiscovered)  as  guilty 
of  gross  injustice. 

This  gentleman,  idolized  as  he  seems 
to  be  by  his  little  band  of  followers, 
volunteers  as  chief  of  his  party  to  over¬ 
throw  by  mighty  arguments  and  sound 
reasoning  ( ? )  the  aforesajd  article. 
Whether  he  will  do  so  or  not  remains  to 
to  be  seen.  He  has  proclaimed  it 
throughout  the  whole  Division  that  he 
will  deal  with  the  author  of  “  Elections” 
accordingly  in  the  March  number.  We 
have  heard  him  say  time  and  again  “  the 
writer  himself  was  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  the  nomination  for  any  office, 


otherwise  he  never  would  have  penned 
such  an  article.”  On  this  point  he  would 
have  been  sufficiently  informed  by  sim¬ 
ply  reading  the  first  sentence  carefully, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  his 
logic. 

As  the  elections  are  now  completed, 
and  the  new  officers  installed,  I  ask,  were 
not  my  statements  verified  on  Election 
day?  Was  there  not  an  undue  amount 
of  canvassing  done  on  the  morning  of 
the  Elections?  The  very  gentleman  who 
attempts  to  overthrow  my  statements, 
was  himself  guilty  of  many  things,  which 
if  we  should  relate,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  deny. 

lie  accuses  us  of  being  a  candidate 
on  the  opposition  party.  Let  us  once 
for  all  remove  this  idea  from  his  mind 
by  saying,  we  were  not  on  the  opposition. 
He  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  we 
hold  no  office,  as  we  do,  and  he  himself 
voted  for  us 

What  confusion  there  seems  to  be  since 
the  elections;  what  disappointments  with 
regard  to  minor  offices !  Each  minor 
office  has  at  least  six  aspirants,  all  of 
course  expecting  the  “  Leaders”  to  keep 
their  “  promises.”  We  called  them  “void 
promises.”  Were  we  wrong  in  doing  so  ? 
Some  of  those  who  were  deluded  are 
now  waking  up  and  viewing  things  in 
their  proper  light.  If  they  had  another 
chance,  the  elections  would  have  been 
Otherwise.  But  it  is  said  that  experience 
teaches  us  many  things,  and  let  us  hope 
that  what  they  experienced  on  Election 
day  will  teach  them.  Ditto. 


THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY 
BADGE. 

Where  have  the  badges  of  the  Debat¬ 
ing  Society  gone  to?  There  are  two  or 
three  class  societies  but  there  is  only  one 
College  Debating  Society,  and  its  badge 
used  to  be  not  only  distinctive  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  that  association,  but  also  a 
mark  by  which  our  college  graduates 
knew  each  other  the  world  over.  There 
are  very  few  of  these  badges  glittering 
in  our  midst  at  present.  We  have  the 
Sodality  badge,  which  is  a  very  good 
thing  in  its  way — but  we  want  to  see  the 
badge,  the  College  badge.  Gentlemen 
of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  please 
look  to  it  that  all  your  members  wear 
and  be  proud  and  worthy  of  the  old 
Badge. 


WHICH? 

De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  is  a 
very  liberal  maxim — too  liberal  alto¬ 
gether  if  applied  to  matters  where  not 
sentiment  but  only  principal  should  pre¬ 
vail.  We  make  this  remark  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  very  noteworthy  disagree¬ 
ment  which  took  place  between  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators.  Pres.  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  and  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
The  discussion  was  held  before  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club,  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  25th.  The  question  was,  ! 


In  a  university  should  the  student  choose 
his  studies  and  govern  himself?  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  spoke  in  support  of  the  af¬ 
firmative.  His  arguments  were  based 
on  the  facts  (?)  that  at  18  the  average 
youth  is  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
him  to  select  better  than  any  one  else 
the  studies  suited  to  him.  Nobody — so 
complex  is  the  organization  of  the  aver¬ 
age  youth — nobody,  but  himself,  can 
provide  for  him  his  best  mental  nutri¬ 
ment.  Of  course  the  idle  and  careless 
may  choose  the  easier  studies,  but  be¬ 
cause  inferior  minds  abuse  privileges, 
the  college  curriculum  should  neither  be 
restricted  nor  restrained.  Dr.  McCosh 
spoke  in  favor  of  the’ old-fashioned  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  believed  in  adopting  every 
new  branch  of  true  learning,  but  also  in 
retaining  what  is  good  in  the  old.  A 
student — the  average  student — allowed 
to  study  what  he  pleases,  will  take  what 
costs  the  least  labor.  The  degrees  of 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.  had  a  meaning  which 
they  would  cease  to  have  if  a  pursuit  of 
some  of  the  least  useful,  self-chosen 
studies  could  obtain  them  Twenty  of 
the  two  hundred  courses  at  Harvard  Dr. 
McCosh  considered  dilettante  courses. 
He  spoke  for  a  system  of  discipline  and 
religious  instruction  which  would  res¬ 
train  students  from  following  their  own 
impulses,  and  he  hoped  colleges  would 
never  be  divided  into  Christian  and  in¬ 
fidel  colleges.  A  youth  of  eighteen  does 
not  know  his  mind.  Let  college  students 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  ages. 

President  Eliot  replied  that  the  young 
men  had  better  study  dilettante  branches 
than  a  prescribed,  old-fashioned  curri- 
i  culum.  He  himself  had  studied  in  the 
old  way  at  Harvard,  and  when  he  left 
there  he  did  not  know  anything. 

In  this  wise,  according  to  the  N  Y. 
Sun,  ended  the  symposium.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  side  with  President 
McCosh,  who  seems  to  have  both  expe¬ 
rience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  average 
eighteen  year  old  youth’s  human,  nature. 
It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  what 
the  members  of  our  debating  society 
have  to  say  on  this  matter,  and  we  would 
willingly  publish  their  views,  prj  and 
con,  on  this  momentous  question. 

THE  GOOSE  QUILL. 

The  following  letter  from  Pisistratus 
and  “  Our  Envoi  ”  are  the  opening  pages 
of  the  “Goose  Quill,”  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  last  month  and  which  according 
to  promise  we  now  print.  Rev.  George 

B.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  who  was  graduated 
here  in  ’58,  paid  us  a  very  welcome  visit 
on  the  3d  inst.  and  made  us  some  reval- 
ations  concerning  the  able  editors  of  the 
“  Goose  Quill,”  which  as  soon  as  we  have 
consulted  the  gentlemen  themselves  we 
may  be  allowed  to  publish. 

LETTER  FROM  PISISTRATUS. 

Friend  Ham: 

Although  not  acquainted  with  you 
personally,  still  your  name  implies  that 
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you  must  be  a  good  old  coon— for  you 
know  Ham  was  the  son  of  Noah,  or  some 
of  those  old  cronies  who  lived  before  the 
deluge;  I  can’t  give  dates  as  I  am  not  a 
historical  kind  of  a  character.  Ary  how, 
friend  Ham,  I  wish  you  success,  long  life 
and  health  to  the  Goose  Quill  and  to  the 
devil  with  her  enemies!  And  now  as  I 
am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  this  queer  world,  and  have  always 
been  a  keen  observer  of  characters  and 
dispositions,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
little  advise.  Ham,  stick  to  the  truth 
and  do  honor  to  the  father  of  the  old 
gent  whose  name  you  bear.  St.  John’s 
contains  some  great  critics.  Ham,  mind 
them  not;  that  is  to  say,  do  not  mind 
them  too  much.  If  they  get  too  obstrep¬ 
erous,  tickle  their  faces  with  the  feathers 
of  your  Goose  Quill,  just  to  let  them  see 
that  you  do  not  fear  them.  And  if  they 
don’t  stop  then,  why — but  never  mind 
In  such  a  case  I  will  write  to  you  again 
and  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Next,  Ham,  I  would  not  like  you  to 
flatter  much;  but  then  why  need  I  say 
this  ?  If  you  tell  the  truth  you  wont 
flatter.  Mind  you  do  not  get  too  thick 
with  any  one.  I  would  recommend  an 
acquaintance  with  those  nine  petticoats 
who  inhabit  Mount  Parnassus,  but  take 
care  they  do  not  get  too  strong  a  hold 
of  your  paper.  For  if  they  do,  then  good 
bye  to  the  Goose  Quill  !  I  give  you  this 
advice  because  I  was  always  an  enemy 
to  these  women’s  rights  conventions  and 
all  such  humbugs. 

Well,  Ham,  I  believe  this  will  do  for 
the  present,  but  I  shall  observe  you  and 
if  I  see  you  straying  from  the  right  path, 
expect  me  at  you  again. 

Your  friend  and  adviser, 

Pisistratus. 


“OUK  ENVOI.” 

Respected  Readers: 

Let  me  first  ask  you  what  you  think 
of  the  name  of  our  paper?  If  you  like 
it  so  much  the  better;  if  you  do  not— 
well,  we  can  not  help  it.  The  Goose 
Quill  has  not  come  into  existence  as 
suddenly  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  much  thought  and  mature  pre¬ 
meditation.  Long  have  we  nursed  the 
idea  of  producing  our  Goose  Quill,  and 
at  length  has  our  idea  ripened  and  our 
wish  been  crowned  It  may  appear  but 
trifling  to  some,  but  our  undertaking  is 
indeed  a  difficult  one,  and  therefore  do 
we  crave  the  assistance  of  friends.  We 
will  make  no  enemies  by  our  editorial 
power;  we  shall  merely  claim  the  right 
of  self-defense; — but  if  attacked,  excuse 
us  if  we  endeavor  to  wield  our  Goose 
Quill  to  the  destruction  of  our  enemies. 
We  start  forth  with  no  prejudices;  let 
our  readers  then  be  generous  and  follow 
our  example  ;  and  if  we  commit  faults, 
for  commit  them  we  must,  let  them  not 

. “  view  them  with  a  critic’s  eye, 

But  pass  our  imperfections  by.” 

So  much  for  an  exordium;  and  now 


let  us  expose  to  you,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  plan  of  our  paper. 

It  will  be  issued  semi-monthly;  and 
although  we  do  not  dare  to  say  that  it 
shall  be  devoted  to  “Literature”  (for 
Literature  is  a  big  word),  still  it  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  recreation  and  amusement 
of  all,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  trying  their  wings  in  the 
realms  of  fancy,  and  imagination,  or  of 
directing  the  glorious  nine  to  direct  their 
pens.  We  call  on  all  for  contributions, 
and  if  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  insert¬ 
ion  in  the  columns  of  the  Goose  Quill, 
the  authors  will  always  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  productions  read  by  their 
fellow-students. 

With  these  few  words  in  the  way  of 
an  “  Envoi,”  do  we  send  forth  the  first 
number  of  our  paper  with  high  hopes  of 
encouragement  and  success.  And  now 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  say, — 

God  speed  the  Goose  Quill. 

HOW  LONG  OUGHT  A  MAN  TO 
SLEEP. 

The  latest  authority  on  this  vexed 
question.  Dr.  Malins,  says  that  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  of  sleep  to  be  taken  by  a  man 
is  eight  hours.  So  far  as  regards  city 
life  this  estimate  is  probably  correct. 
Proverbial  wisdom  does  not  apply  to 
modern  conditions  of  social  existence. 
“  Five  (hours)  for  a  man,  seven  for  a 
woman,  and  nine  for  a  pig,”  says  one 
proverb;  and  a  second,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt  in  his  English  Proverbs,  declares 
that  “Nature  requires  five;  custom  gives 
(?  allows)  seven;  laziness  takes  nine; 
and  wickedness  eleven.”  These  con¬ 
clusions  were,  however,  drawn  from 
observation  of  country  life.  Physical 
fatigue  is  more  easily  overcome  than  in¬ 
tellectual.  Which  of  us  when  traveling 
in  the  country  or  abroad,  or  in  any  way 
separated  from  the  ordinary  processes  of 
thought  and  anxiety,  has  not  found  that 
he  could,  without  difficulty,  do  with  a 
couple  of  hours  less  sleep  than  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking?  Men  however, 
who  follow  any  intellectual  pursuit  are 
exceptionally  fortunate  if  the  processes 
of  restoration  occupy  less  than  seven 
hours.  More  frequently  they  extend  to 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Kant,  I  see  it 
stated,  took  never  less  than  seven  hours. 
Goethe  owned  to  requiring  nine.  Sold¬ 
iers  and  sailors  on  the  other  hand,  like 
laborers,  do  with  much  less  quantity.  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  few  hours  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial.  A  schoolmaster  under  whom  at 
one  time  I  studied,  a  hard-working  man 
at  the  acquisition  of  languages,  pro¬ 
claimed  loudly  that  he  never  took  more 
than  five  hour’s  sleep.  The  hour  at 
which  he  rose  in  the  morning  gave  some 
color  to  this  assertion.  Only  in  after 
life  did  I  discover  that  a  two  hours’ 
post-prandial  siesta  was  not  included  in 
that  allowance. —  The  Gentleman  s  M ag- 
azine. 


‘  ONE  MOKE  FOR  THE  LIFE¬ 
BOAT  CREW.” 

From  The  Qvirer. 

“  The  lads  are  alloat,  they  have  launched  the  boat 
Where  the  moaning  storm  birds  flew. 

Oh,  wife!  from  the  shores  they  cry  ‘One  more. 
With  a  strong,  steady  hand  and  tme! 

There  are  lives  to  save 
On  the  frothing  wave— 

One  more  for  the  lifeboat  crew!’ 

“  Nay,  shiver  not  so  that  I  seaward  go. 

Nor  shrink  from  the  night’s  black  line; 

There  is  danger  far  where  onr  brethren  are. 

And  the  moments  left  grow  few. 

There  arc  lives  to  save 
From  a  yawning  grave— 

One  more  for  the  lifeboat's  crew! 

“  A  kiss  for  the  ways  of  onr  courtship  days, 

A  kiss  for  love’s  Eden-view, 

When  the  white  cliffs  woke  as  the  joy-bells  broke. 
And  home  held  a  glory  new. 

Heaven’s  help  I  crave! 

There  are  lives  to  save — 

One  more  for  the  lifeboat  crew! 

“  This  kiss,  my  sweet,  till  again  we  meet. 

And  another  I  leave  with  you 
For  the  babe  at  rest  on  your  brave,  brave  brearl— 
God  keep  my  little  lad  true. 

And  strengthen  his  soul 
When  the  deep  waves  toll 
A  call  for  the  lifeboat  crew  !” 


THE  SIIEEPFOLI). 

De  massa  ob  de  sheepfol’ 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol’  bin. 

Look  out  m  de  gloomerin’  meadows 
Whar  de  long  ntght  rain  begiu — 

So  he  call  tode  hirelin’  shepa"d. 

Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in? 

Oh,  den  says  de  hirelin’  shepa’d, 

Dey’s  some,  dey’s  black  and  thin, 
And  some,  dey’s  po’  ol’  wedda's, 

But  de  res’  dey’s  all  hrung  in. 

But  de  res’  dey's  all  brung  in. 

Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfol’ 

Dat  guard  de  sbeepfol’  bin, 

Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin’  meadows, 
Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 

So  he  le’  down  de  ba’s  ob  de  sheepfol’ 
Callin’  sof’.  Come  in,  Come  in, 
Callin’  sof’,  Come  in,  Come  in! 

Den  up  t’ro’  de  gloomerin’  meadows, 
T’ro’  de  col’  night  rain  and  win’. 
And  up  t’ro’  de  gloomerin’  rain-paf 
Whar  the  sleet  fa’  pie’ein’  thin, 

De  po’  los’  Bheep  ob  de  sheepfol’ 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin’  in, 

De  po’  los’  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin’  in. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  McGurk,  the  honor  and  medal 
man  of  ’82,  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  2nd  inst, 
He  has  improved  much  in  health  since  his 
last  visit,  and  with  the  extension  which  he 
has  just  been  granted  we  feel  confident  of 
still  great  results. 

Rev.  J.  Weir,  assistant  at  St.  Joseph’s, 
New  York  City,  called  to  see  his  two  broth¬ 
ers,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  the 
grammar  classes. 

Dr.  L.  McNamara  attended  our  late  dram¬ 
atic  representation  of  the  “Merchant  of  Ven 
ice,”  and  he  expressed  himself  as  being  well 
pleased.  We  extend  to  him  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  us  again. 

Rev.  Fr.  Brislan,  S.  J  ,  of  the  Southern 
Province,  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  College, 
and  after  visiting  the  various  departments  of 
the  Scientific,  University  and  Commercial 
courses,  promised  to  call  again. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Dowley,  honor  and  medal  man, 
’83,  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
He  is  still  a  devoted  student  of  the  law  books. 

Dr.  Purroy  has  resumed  charge  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  infirmary,  having  returned  from  the 
New  Orleans  exposition  a  few  days  ago. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  the  medal  man,  '84,  called 
to  see  his  friends  on  the  17th. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Brady,  ’72,  called  to  see  our  ener¬ 
getic  worker,  Mr.  J.  M.  Keeler,  ’88.  The 
interest  which  Mr.  Brady  takes  in  Master 
Keeler  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

Rev.  P.  O'Farrell  called  on  our  Rev.  Vice 
Pres,  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  Joyce,  of  Trcmont,  attended  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  students  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Dr.  Purrny. 

Mr.  C.  Reynaud,  ’81,  spent  a  few  days 
during  the  past  month.  His  visit  was  duly 
appreciated,  it  being  the  first  since  his  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Rev.  B.  Kelly,  Dakota  Ter.,  visited  the 
College  ou  the  37th,  and  during  his  stay  met 
with  a  few  of  his  old  acquaintances  from  the 
nutmeg  State. 

Rev.  Jas.  B.  Becker,  S.  J.,  who  taught 
Belles  Lettres  in  ’82,  made  a  short  stay  at  the 
College  on  his  journey  West. 

Mr.  F.  Gearon  attended  the  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  17tli.  His  rare  visits  has 
placed  his  friends  and  classmates  in  a  quan¬ 
dary. 

Rev.  M,  J,  McEvoy,  ’77,  has  accepted  an 
iuvitation  to  preach  in  the  student’s  chapel  on 
one  of  the  coming  feasts.  The  exact  date  we 
shall  mention  in  a  later  edition. 

Rev,  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  preached  on  the 
“Transfiguration,”  in  the  Church  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  Mar. 
1st. 

Rev.  J.  McKenna  having  called  on  the  17th 
inst.,  was  cordially  entertained  by  Mr.  J. 
Quirk,  S.  J. 

Mr.  A.  McAleenan,  Com.  ’84,  paid  his  res¬ 
pects  to  his  Alma  Mater  on  the  22d. 

Messrs.  M.  H.  O’Brien  and  F.  Giddings 
were  the  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
Inter  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Kenny,  S  J.,  was  the  guest  of 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  on  the  3rd  inst.  He  was 
graduated  here  in  ’58. 

Rev.  P,  Racicot,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock,  spent  4th  of  March  in  the  College. 

Dr.  George  McTammany,  brother  of  Rev. 
Edvv,  McTammany.  called  last  month  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother.  He  has  an  extensive 
practice  at  Cohoes,  N .  Y. 


ITEMS. 

Inter-Collegiate. 

“Perseverance  meriis  success.” 

The  defeat  which  the  “Rose  Hill”  delegates 
met  with  last  April  at  Springfield,  although 
sufficient  to  eradicate  all  hopes  for  similar 
associations,  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect 
on  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which 
“St.  John’s”  representatives  abound.  On 
Saturday,  Feb  28th,  our  delegates  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  admittance  to  the  Inter-Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  and  after  a  hotly 
contested  debate  with  the  representatives  of 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  many  others, 
they  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  thereby  giving  to  “St.  John’s”  the 
privilege  to  compete  with  her  sister  colleges. 

A  pool  and  billiard  tournament  is  now  in 
progress  on  III  Division.  Two  medals  and 
the  championship  of  the  respective  games  are 
the  trophies  held  out  to  the  winners. 

The  glee  club  of  I  Division  has  been  re-or¬ 
ganized,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  J. 
Collins,  S.  J.,  and  at  their  first  regular  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Pres., 
Frk.  Cordero,  ’87;  V.  Pres.,  Geo.  "Wallace, 
’87;  Rec.  Sec.,  Francis  O’Reilly,  Jr.;  Treas., 
Win.  Gomm,  ’85;  Stage  Manager,  James  J. 
Quinn,  ’87;  Prop.  Man,  Chas.  E.  McCusker, 
’87. 


Although  a  very  well  prepared  and  learned 
essay  on  critics  (cranks)  appeared  in  our  last 
issue,  still  we  must  ask  those  few  gentlemen 
who  are  such  adepts  in  detecting  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  in  each  issue,  to  please  find  other 
and  more  deserving  causes  for  their  remarks. 

We  regret  sincerely  that  we  are  unable  to 
compliment  the  outgoing  officers  of  the 
reading  room  for  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties  during  the  past  term. 

The  Belles  Lettres  Literary  Association  at 
its  last  regular  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  Pres.,  James  F. 
Corbett,  ’87;  Rec.  Sec.,  P.  Hopkins,  ’87;  Cen¬ 
sor,  Jas  Waldron,  ’87. 

The  gentlemen  of  I  Division  are  requested 
not  to  take  papers,  magazines  or  periodicals 
from  the  reading  room  without  consulting  the 
librarian.  Several  complaints  have  reached 
us  during  the  past  month  that  the  Catholic 
Review  and  Freeman’s  Journal  have  not 
been  put  on  file  for  the  last  three  issues. 

A  stirring  sermon  on  the  “Transfiguration” 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Ed.  S.  McTammany, 
S.  J.,  in  the  student’s  chapel,  on  Sunday, 
March  1st. 

On  the  23d  inst.  the  members  of  II  Division 
enjoyed  their  fourth  annual  sleigh  ride,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  zealous  chief,  Mr.  J. 
Richley,  S.  J.,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has 
always  succeeded  in  securing  for  his  boys  the 
first  delicacies  of  the  season.  Having  mus¬ 
tered  24  into  line  they  marched  from  their 
play  hall  down  the  lawn  to  the  front  of  the 
President’s,  where  after  being  reviewed  by 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  Rev.  Vice  Pres.,  they 
embarked  on  Whitten’s  palatial  steamer  on 
runners  and  started  for  Central  Paik,  where 
at  the  Cafe  they  enjoyed  a  luncheon  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  coming.  All 
having  satisfied  themselves  they  re-embarked 
for  Alma  Mater,  with  music  playing  and 
merry  singing. 

St.  John’s  Debating  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  for  the  semi-annual  election  of  offi¬ 
cers,  with  the  following  result :  V.  Pres  .John 
J.  Meade,  ’85;  Cor.  Sec.,  Robt.  McNamara, 
’85;  Rec.  Sec.,  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  '86;  Treas., 
H.  Amy,  Jr.,  ’86;  Librarian,  John  J.  Mallon, 
’86,  and  Censors,  Francis  E.  Carroll,  ’86,  and 
Jas.  J.  Donohue,  ’86.  The  Pres,  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  is  appointed  annually,  and  the  Vice 
Pres,  is  elected  for  the  year. 

The  specimens  of  the  work  lately  turned  out 
from  the  printing  establishment  show  exquis¬ 
ite  taste  and  skilled  workmanship  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Amy,  Wallace  &  Co. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  1. 
Division  during  the  past  month  have  surpass¬ 
ed  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine 
individual.  The  wash  room  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  renovated;  the  ceilings  have  been  artistic¬ 
ally  frescoed,  under  the  supervision  of  Bro. 
Hallalian,  and  new' mirrors  have  been  donated 
to  I.  Div.  by  Rev.  Fr.  Minister,  thus  making 
the  wash  room  inviting  in  its  appearance. 
Aside  from  this,  Mr.  J.  Collins,  8.  J.,  has 
also  secured  for  I.  Div.,  through  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  students,  together  with  the  liberal 
donations  obtained  from  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  coupled  with  the  untiring  zeal  manifest¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Glee  club,  a  magnificant  Weber  piano, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
recreation  hall. 

A  Grand  celebration  in  honor  of  Ireland’s 
patron  Saint  is  in  preparation  for  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  17tli,  by  the  Glee  club. 

Those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  returns 
for  the  tickets  sent  them  for  the  late  play,  are 
requested  to  remit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  scientific  man  asserts  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  transit  of  Jupiter 
through  the  sun  in  ’76. 


In  this  issue  we  have  opened  a  “Personal” 
column,  which  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  essay  on  “Elections,”  in  our  last  issue, 
seems  to  have  had  such  a  telling  effect  on  the 
parties  it  was  intended  for,  that  several  of  the 
political  leaders  have  undertaken  to  answer  it. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mr. 
P.  Hopkins,  ’87,  in  the  heavy  loss  which  he 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  father. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th  a  Dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment  will  be  given  to  the  faculty  and 
students  by  the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  entertainment  will  consist  of  a 
drama  and  a  farce. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elections 
for  the  various  associations  on  1.  Division: 
Reading  Room,  Pres.,  J.  Haben;  V.  Pres.,  J. 
Clare;  Cor.  Sec.,  P.  Bellizia;  Rec.  Sec.,  J. 
Petit;  Treas.,  II.  Jordan;  Librarian,  C.  Win- 
gerter.  Base  Ball,  Pres.,  G.  Wallace;  V. 
Pres.,  G.  Laforcade;  Cor.  Sec.,  J.  Lawless; 
Rec.  Sec  ,  J.  Monahan;  Treas.,  M.  Enright; 
Scorer,  F.  O’Reilly.  Billiard  Room,  Pres., 
W.  E.  Gomm;  V.  Pres.,  A.  Ginebra;  Cor. 
See.,  D.  Burns;  Rec.  Sec  ,  T.  Shea;  Treas., 
A.  Mead. 

Although  we  do  not  approve  of  the  whole 
ticket  which  has  just  been  elected,  still  we 
can  not  but  compliment  the  billiard  room  for 
their  choice  in-  selecting  Mr.  A.  Mead,  as 
T  reasurer. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elections 
on  II.  Div.:  Billiard  Room,  Pres.,  G.  Kirby; 
V.  Pres.,  J.  Blun;  Treas.,  Chas.  McGrath; 
Sec.,  J.  Ringwood;  Directors,  J.  del  Solar, 
P.  Lennon,  F.  de  Villa.  Reading  Room, 
Pres.,  J.  Kerrigan;  V.  Pres.,  F.  Conway; 
Treas.,  J.  Doyle;  Sec.,  A.  Amy. 

The  Irish  Chinese  lantern  was  well  defined 
by  the  Pres,  of  the  Glee  Club. 

A  new  chair  has  been  placed  in  I.  Div. 
wash  room.  The  gift  of  our  tonsorial  artist. 

The  editorial  staff  now  occupies  more  spa¬ 
cious  apartments  at  Washington’s  headquar¬ 
ters. 

The  latest  production  from  the  class  of  III. 
grammar  is  the  following:  “Eddie,  wliatclass 
is  your  brother  in?”  Answer.  “Fratres  es  in 
second  Latin  grammar.”  We  expect  great 
things  from  this  youth. 

The  II.  Div.  Sodality  held  its  semi-annual 
meeting,  and  the  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  term:  Prefect,  J.  Kerrigan;  lstAss’t, 

M.  Llaguno;  2d  Ass’t,  P.  Lennon;  Lectors, 
G.  Kirby  and  J.  Blun ;  Sacristan,  A.  Amy. 

The  following  exchanges  have  reached  our 
sanctum  since  our  last  issue:  The  Sunbeam, 
Student,  Midget,  Niagara  Index,  The  Student, 

N.  Y,  Enquirer,  Sentinel,  Deaf  Mute,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Journal,  College  Journal,  Swartlimore 
Phoenix,  The  Practical  Teacher,  Health  and 
Home,  Notre  Dame,  Scholastic,  Spectator, 
Purdue,  St.  Viateur’s  Coll.  Journal  and  Up¬ 
town  Visitor. 

Chas.  Gillon,  ’88,  was  called  by  telegram 
to  assist  at  his  mother’s  funeral.  All  our 
sympathies  are  with  him  and  his  family  in 
their  great  bereavement. 

The  essays  for  the  $50.00  purse  have  been 
handed  in.  Seven  competitors  wrote  for  the 
prize.  The  subject  was,  Fiction  and  its  Mis¬ 
sion.  Next  week  the  subject  for  the  bio¬ 
graphical  $50  gold  medal  will  be  published. 

Competitions  both  in  writing  and  elocution 
for  places  in  the  annual  debate  and  in  the 
Commencement  are  to  take  place  on  the  16th 
of  March. 

“Is  that  all  the  better  he  can  write?” 

“St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning.” 

The  Rev.  Vice  President  called  to  see  Fr. 
Freel  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn.  He  found 
the  invalid  in  much  better  condition  than 
when  he  left  for  home.  We  all  trust  Frank 
will  recover. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AYENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

509  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Plaoes  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 


Y.  SCHLiAEFER, 


Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 


LOTJIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  Furnishings, 


HENRY  HUSS. 

SUFfi 


JOHN  T.  HUSS. 

>s  wmmw>e® 

EBSTA!IlANTf 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

sfobv  lie  mms* 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 
e8ase  oSciff,  £aiun  ‘Scttim  cini)  St^miiasium 
CJooba  a  Spcciaftij. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . Sf2  50 

‘*  J4  Sleeve  Shirt . . .  2  T5 

“  long  “  “  3  00 

“  Jersey  with  Collar .  4  00 

“  Knee  Tights  .  . 2  50 

“  long  “  . .  8(0 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

&  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  Tine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  tie  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Messrs.  HART  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable. Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH  joTREET  8j  JL.EXINGTONy4.VENUE.  J4  J. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


FIRST-CLASS 

->Shav[^g  and  Hai^  Dressing  Saloon 

Directly  Opposite  , 

(jl'otbfvavH  Station, 

d.  w mmm$w  &  go,, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  ami  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Mo  WAMFIEIR^0 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesert  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M,  Wallers 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  wit  It 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafttlla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  oneof  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortniant  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

Fft  cmufacturers  of  Pine  ®?a  PS, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


M.  TRAVIS.  J-  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  00., 

■Mil  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash.  92  BAIICLAT  ST.,  N.  V. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  &«. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 


D.  DAVIS  &  SON, 


No.  119  HAST  43d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry? 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 


520  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hdfifci  SHweroch  for  £aili«w. 


Fulton  Street  Side, 


NEW  YORK. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALFIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

"DENTAL  ROOMS  op 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (I77tli)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Trcraont. 
-4=*S-0PEBATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTEY-ss-t- 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 
LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

PACES 

Photogb/phi 

STUDIO, 

I 

J 

WHITTEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  083  Broadway, 
280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

<@$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  •£*> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

H  AVA.  IC  A  CIGAR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  ihe  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Maes..  1883. 

841  BROADWAY* 

Cor.  13 th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

We  will  make  our  $8.00  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

IVe  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.')  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  CoiTespondence  solicited. 

2383  ROSEN’S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

0F  fOTLEJal-S* 

(Big a Qiga^etted,  §moftUvg  aub  G&evuvng 
l^o6acco  at  iSoiocot  ^IVftofeoafe  2xice*. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  1 29th  St. 

St.  Jogepl^  Institute, 

•>  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Mutes,<- 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  he  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 
48  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Dnane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  ANO  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 

Baker  &  Godwin, 

n?  hr v mm, ill  § 

Printing  House  Established  1350. 

COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

Special  attention  cjioeiv  to  this  cfas>  of  tuotfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
oatronage.  {^“Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh.  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

MORENO  &  LUCAS, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14tli  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

-i  STEAM  PMIKfll,L 

— AMD- 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

IO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 

~j.  Wk  i>»  1*.  Ktr: 


* 


4  — 


'g- 


3: 


1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


NEW  YORK. 


' 


C2  fit  ~f~  f  ~y  ^ 
Importer,  Wholesale  Srocer  and  Liquor  Dealer,  8U  &  31jJWashington St^^ 
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TAILOR  Nc  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

^tjhie^fic  eamrajsGis,*- 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  TOI^K. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

l\eal  &  Ii\^mcatp5e, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

EL  DR  ED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9  FULTON  MARKET. 

JRVIN  HALEY.  NEW  YORK. 

KE ARM'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hoiel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  K EA  HNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

STear  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YQEK. 

VDBEL 101 

ERS,  Rel 

la 

.8  Clot! 

11QPC  Broidmy  and  Houston  St, 
ilului  Ei^th  ‘,mi  ai>L2i  St. 

2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MAR  KEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  &  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

J AiiE8  Olwkll,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Cardigan,  Marcus  J.  MqLoughlin. 

JAMESOLWELL&CO, 

WHOU0AU  QH0CEKS, 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos-  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Mnrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding .  $142  50 

Music .  30  00 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

ftalM&Ett  IB®!!!, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Bfst  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal. 

770,  772.  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

ri  - 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

s*  — —  i 


'  DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


THE 


Vol  III. 
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THE  SPRING-TIME  OF  LIFE. 

“  Wanted, a  boy!'’  ’tis  written  above 
Coveted  places  of  highest  renown; 

Bnt  the  ladder  of  labor  must  ever  be  trod 
By  boyish  feet,  ere  the  sign  comes  down. 
******* 

The  forum  is  echoing  burning  words 
Of  orators  destined  to  pass  away; 

You  will  lie  wanted  instead  of  them  soon. 

Men  of  the  future  are  boys  to-day. 

It  is  one  of  boys’ chief  delights  to  look 
forward  to  that  time  “when  they  will  be 
men.”  They  love  to  paint  to  their  minds 
bright  pictures  of  their  future.  They 
fancy  themselves  occupying  “  coveted 
places  of  highest  renown,”  and  their 
company  sought  after  by  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society.  In  fact  they 
think  that  time  will  be  one  continual 
round  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  It  may 
be  very  well  for  them  to  fill  their  minds 
with  those  vain  fancies  while  they  are 
boys,  but  when  they  become  men  how 
different  they  will  find  the  reality  of  life 
from  those  gorgeous  visions  of  it  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  delight  their 
boyish  minds. 

Are  they  aware  that  while  they  are 
young  it  is  the  time  for  them  to  work 
instead  of  idly  dreaming  their  time  away? 
Are  they  aware  that  they  are  wasting  the 
most  precious  part  of  their  life  in  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  future  instead  of  working  for 
it  ?  In  filling  their  minds  with  hopes  and 
fancies  which  shall  never,  perhaps,  be 
realized,  instead  of  storing  them  with 
useful  knowledge  and  learning? 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “  take  care  of 
the  pennies ,  and  the  dollars  will  take  care 
of  themselves”;  so  may  we  say  take  care 
of  the  present  and  the  future  will  take 
care  of  itself.  If  boys  perform  their 
duty  faithfully  every  day,  always  en¬ 
deavoring  to  perform  it  to  their  best 
ability,  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  time  “when  they  are  men’’;  for 
when  that  time  arrives  they  will  find 
themselves  prepared  to  undertake  any 
labor  they  may  be  called  to.  While  they^ 
are  young,  their’s  is  the  spring-time/pf 
life;  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  indhs- 
try  and  knowledge  that  they  may  reap 
the  reward  hereafter;  but  if  they  plant 
the  seeds  of  indolence  and  carelessness, 
they  will  repent  it,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
too  late.  Heaven  may  not  have  bestow¬ 
ed  “ten  talents”  upon  all  of  them,  but 
even  if  it  has  given  only  “one”  to  some 
let  them  not  bury  it  in  sloth,  but  try  to 
make  of  it  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 

All  have  been  placed  upon  this  earth 


to  labor.  Labor  is  our  mission  here,  and 
we  must  fulfil  that  mission  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  “There  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness  in 
work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  for¬ 
getful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always 
hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnest¬ 
ly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is  their  per¬ 
petual  despair.”  There  is  pleasure,  too, 
in  work.  How  contented  and  happy  we 
retire  to  rest  when  we  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  day’s  duty  faithfully.  Their 
boyhood  is  the  time  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  learning;  but  it 
must  be  made  as  strong  and  solid  as 
possible,  so  as  to  support  the  great,  the 
real  work  of  their  life. 

Men  are  passing  away  from  the  earth 
every  day,  leaving  places  after  them  that 
must  be  filled.  The  future  depends  upon 
the  boys  of  the  present.  “  Men  of  the 
future  are  boys  to-day.”  They  will  then 
have  to  perform  the  duties  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Church;  they  will  have  to  up¬ 
hold  commerce,  science,  literature  and 
religion.  But  will  they  be  fit  for  all  this 
if  they  waste  the  “golden  season”  of  their 
lives  in  careless  inactivity  ?  Will  they  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  world  if  they  do  not 
daily  strive  to  strengthen  their  minds  by 
filling  them  with  useful  knowledge, — 
knowledge  of  which  they  cannot  have 
too  great  an  abundance,  and  all  of  which 
they  will  need  in  the  near  future?  No; 
unless  they  train  their  spirit  and  mind  by 
activity  and  industry  while  they  are 
young  the  serious  duties  of  life  will  be 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  when  they 
are  men.  Therefore  study  while  you  are 
young;  sow  plentiful  seeds  in  the  springy 
time  of  life;  and  thus  ensure  for  the 
future  a  golden  harvest. 

y  \  I 

—  ■  \ 

SOME  REMINISCENCES. 

/  ’ 

All  the  “old  Fordham  students  ”  will 
remember  the  little  graveyard  situated 
on  the  Boulevard,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  College.  Hearing  a 
great  deal  about  its  age  and  the  zealous 
men  whose  bones  lie  mouldering  there, 
we  resolved  to  visit  the  famed  spot.  The 
day  set  apart  for  our  visit  was  a  bleak, 
dreary  day,  one  consonant  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  man  standing  over  the  awful 
silence  of  the  grave  and  asking  himself, 
“Shall  it  be  thus  with  me?”  All  nature 
was  suggestive  of  death  and  dreariness. 


The  few  trees  that  spread  their  bare 
arms  over  the  mounds,  yielded  with  a 
groan  to  the  chill  blasts  which  ever  and 
anon  swept  through  their  defoliated 
branches.  The  wooden  crosses,  black- 
painted  and  drooping,  looked  as  if  they 
were  wearied  with  so  much  desolateness, 
and  wished  to  fall  and  hide  themselves 
in  the  rank  weeds  abundant  at  their  feet. 
Many  of  the  graves  were  without  even  a 
cross,  and  were  covered  with  long,  with¬ 
ered  grass.  After  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  appearance  of  the  old  graveyard, 
and  a  “would  that  we  were  enjoying  such 
bliss  as  they  are  now,”  we  began  to  read 
the  names  that  marked  the  graves.  Among 
the  familiar  names  was  that  of  Father 
Larkin.  Father  Larkin  was  the  ener¬ 
getic  priest  and  distinguished  orator, 
whose  society  was  courted  b’y  the  elite  of 
America.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
once  being  called  upon  to  address  an 
assemblage  of  American  officers,  who 
were  to  attend  in  full  military  costume, 
he  appeared  before  them  with  surplice 
and  cassock  on,  saying,  “You  wear  your 
regimentals,  so  I  will  wear  mine.”  He 
was  also  the  bosom  friend  and  classmate 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  England,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  became  president  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham.  In  an  address  to  the 
students  one  commencement  day  he  said, 
“  No  doubt  many  of  you  feel  bad  not 
receiving  any  prizes;  but  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  college  I  never  received  a  prize. 
Mayhap  you  will  divine  the  reason  when 
I  tell  you  I  always  had  as  an  opponent 
Dr.  Lingard,  the  famous  historian  of 
England.” 

We  noticed  next  the  name  of  Father 
Fitzpatrick.  Before  entering  the  society 
Father  Fitzpatrick  was  a  student  at 
Fordham.  After  he  had  finished  his 
novitiate  he  was  transferred  back  to 
Fordham,  and  acted  as  First  Prefect  of 
First  Division  during  the  stormy  times. 
The  “old  strap”  which  is  still  the  special 
regard  of  our  honored  Vice  President  (on 
account  of  its  antiquity),  Father  Fitz¬ 
patrick  often  used  to  great  advantage. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  it  still  retains 
its  pristine  powers,  but  we  refer  any  cu¬ 
rious  antiquarian  to  Third  Division  for 
enlightenment  on  the  subject.  The  next 
familiar  name  that  met  our  gaze  was 
Father  Monroe’s.  A  few  months  before 
entering  the  society  Father  Monroe  was 
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a  protestant,  and  commander  of  a  vessel 
making  an  expedition  to  Japan.  Before 
setting  sail  he  asked  Father  Doucet  for  a 
“Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,”  and  shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  en¬ 
tered  the  society.  He  was  very  dear  to 
all  the  boys  on  account  of  the  justice  and 
fairness  which  always  characterized  his 
actions.  His  thorough  detestation  of 
dirt,  engendered  by  ship  life,  ever  re¬ 
mained  with  him.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
one  day  when  he  came  into  class  and 
saw  saliva  on  the  floor,  he  uttered  in  true 
captain  style,  “Boys,  no  spitting  on 
deck.”  We  also  recognized  the  name  of 
Father  Tissot  He  was  for  a  long  time 
treasurer  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  pres¬ 
ident  also  for  four  months.  We  are  told 
that  he  so  disliked  the  office  of  president 
that  every  day  for  the  four  months  of  his 
rectorship  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  General 
begging  to  be  removed  from  office.  The 
General,  wearied  with  his  importunings, 
at  length  granted  his  request.  He  was  a 
splendid  athlete,  hand-ball  player  and 
skater.  This  last  exercise  he  liked  so 
much  that  he  had  a  pair  of  boots  made, 
off  which  he  seldom  took  his  skates. 

We  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Father  Pacciarini,  as  he  was  with  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1883  and  1884,  until  his 
death.  He  acted  as  assistant  Parish 
Priest  to  Father  Finnegan.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  speak  about  his  life,  since 
you  all  know  it,  both  from  the  congrat¬ 
ulatory  address  delivered  to  him  in  our 
chapel  on  his  50th  anniversary  by  his 
old  pupil,  Father  Toner,  and  from  the 
sketch  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  Fordham  College  Monthly.  Many 
were  the  thoughts  that  suggested  them¬ 
selves  as  we  walked  through  the  “Old 
Graveyard.”  When  we  considered  the 
extraordinary  abilities  of  these  men  just 
mentioned,  we  were  inclined  to  rail 
against  the  appreciation  of  the  world; 
but  when  we  recollected  that  they  sought 
not  the  perishable  honors  of  the  world, 
but  the  everlasting  glory  of  heaven,  we 
exclaimed,  “Wise  men  !” 

HENRY  IRVING. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  so  well 
said  both  in  praise  and  condemnation  of 
Irving  by  so  many  and  so  much  more 
capable  critics  since  his  first  advent  to 
our  shores  a  year  or  so  ago,  that  natural¬ 
ly  enough  we  approach  the  subject  with 
something  of  timidity.  It  can  scarcely 
but  seem  presumptious  if  the  acknowl- 
eged  genius  of  the  actor  and  our  own 
comparative  inexperience  in  dramatic 
matters  be  taken  into  account,  for  us  to 
attempt  any  extended  criticism  of  his 
acting  ;  it  cannot  but  appear  superflu¬ 
ous  if  the  hosts  of  writers  on  both  con¬ 
tinents  who  have  already  had  their  say 
in  the  matter  be  considered,  for  us  to 
give  an  account  of  the  man  and  his 
methods.  Nevertheless  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle  is  under  way,  and  why?  Well,  the 
reason  that  suggests  itself  to  us  might  be 


put  into  words  somewhat  as  follows  : 

While  to  the  supposed  insinuation  of 
presumption  we  can  only  put  forward  as 
defence  what  we  are  sure  was  Horace’s 
meaning,  though  the  exactions  of  the 
meter  (and  perhaps  the  copyists  who 
know)  compelled  him  to  use  different 
words  Juvenibus  (sic)  atque  pcetis  quid- 
libet  audendi  semper  fuit  £equa  potestas, 
to  that  of  superfluity  there  seems  to  be  a 
weightier  and  more  pointed  answer.  For 
numerous  as  have  been  his  critics,  but 
few  have  given  a  general  appreciation  of 
Irving,  considering  him  rather  in  the 
particular  character  that  his  latest  per¬ 
formance  suggested,  and  nearly  all  have 
gone  to  extremes  either  in  praise  or  in 
condemnation.  While  we  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of 
these  two  classes  of  critics,  we  consider 
that  Irving,  after  a  lifetime  at  his  art, 
and  with  a  popular  success  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  deserves  to  be  judged  by 
a  higher  standard  than  either  that  of 
mere  jealous  partisanship  or  friendly  lib¬ 
erality. 

Dramatic  criticism,  however,  can  be 
little  more  than  the  expression  of  person¬ 
al  like  or  dislike,  and  as  a  consequence 
its  standard  cannot  be  rigidly  fixed. 
Circumstances  often  unimportant  or  at 
most  of  slight  importance  in  themselves, 
may  exert  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  critic  that  will  in  the  end 
so  modify  his  judgment  as  to  destroy  its 
value.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Irving’s  American  critics  at 
first.  For  after  his  first  representation  in 
this  country,  it  was  the  correct  thing  for 
critics  to  tear  his  renditions  to  tatters 
and  give  him  scarcely  any  credit  for 
dramatic  talent.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  Americans,  jealous  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  brilliant  actors,  were 
resolved  to  find  nothing  indicative  of 
genius  in  their  great  English  rival,  were 
determined  to  pick  out  the  flaws  and  ig¬ 
nore  the  beauties  of  his  acting.  Perhaps 
the  anti-Anglomania  feeling  at  that  time 
so  powerful  and  so  general  throughout 
the  country,  had  its  effect  upon  these 
criticisms.  For  the  extremes  to  which 
the  servile  imitation  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
especially  whatever  was  inane  in  them 
had  been  carried  by  our  Lord-adoring 
class,  had  made  some  of  us  distrust 
everything  that  at  all  smacked  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  real  reason  was  intrinsic  to 
Irving  himself.  It  was  in  one  word,  his 
“  mannerisms.” 

Irving’s  mannerisms  are  mainly  two — 
a  peculiar  so-called  nasal  tone  in  his 
voice,  though  it  is  really  produced  by  an 
insufficient  use  of  the  nose,  and  a 
strained,  rather  awkward  walk.  These, 
however,  affecting  as  they  do  so  materi¬ 
ally  the  essential  elements  of  acting — 
voice  and  action — are  so  striking  and 
obtrusive  that  the  first  impression  of 
Irving  is  to  say  the  least  not  at  all  favor¬ 
able  The  attention  is  continually  drawn 
from  the  character  he  portrays  to  Irving 


himself,  the  study  of  his  rendition  of  the 
character  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
study  of  the  pecularities  of  the  actor. 
Instead  of  leading  you  into  the  passing 
imagination  that  an  historical  personage 
is  before  you,  the  highest  triumph  of  dra¬ 
matic  art,  he  is  continually  dragging  you 
back  to  the  realm  of  reality,  continually 
reminding  you  that  Irving  is  acting. 
Our  own  first  impression,  although  we 
saw  him  in  Louis  XI  generally  conceded 
to  be  his  greatest  creation,  was  very 
poor,  and  if  it  could  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  the  impressions  produced  on 
others,  would  easily  explain  the  scathing 
newspaper  criticisms  of  his  first  repre¬ 
sentations.  This  impression  is  corrected 
on  a  second  presence  however,  for  the 
mannerisms  are  now  not  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  as  you  have  to  some  degree  at 
least  got  used  to  them.  After  a  third 
or  fourth  representation  they  cease  to 
distress  you,  and  you  can  appreciate 
without  prejudice  Irving’s  really  great 
acting.  For  many  and  elaborate  as  have 
been  the  criticisms  adverse  to  him,  Irving 
is  without  doubt  a  great  actor  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and  will 
without  suffering  too  much  even  in  the 
eyes  of  his  most  fervent  admirers  bear 
comparison  with  the  greatest  actors  of 
the  century. 

His  great  merit  lies  in  his  attention  to 
details.  His  acting  is  the  perfection  of 
art.  He  has  not  the  natural  gifts  that 
would  impress  some  scene  or  passage 
indelibly  on  the  memory  by  the  height 
of  emotion  or  depth  of  passion  displayed 
in  its  rendition,  but  his  performances 
have  that  eveness  and  excellency  through¬ 
out  that  make  them  a  grand  impressive 
whole.  He  does  more  than  merely  ren¬ 
der  the  lines  well,  but  he  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  chance  to  add  action,  not 
only  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  suggested 
by  the  words,  but  wherever  from  situa¬ 
tions  and  characters  it  will  add  realism 
to  the  scene.  His  exit  after  the  Trial 
scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  example  of  this,  and  this 
slow,  despondent  departure  of  the  now 
completely  broken-down  Shylock,  has 
been  recognized  by  even  his  harshest 
critics  as  a  triumph  of  art.  In  Twelfth 
Night  his  mere  going  up  stairs  after 
warning  the  carousers  in  the  hall  was  so 
naturally  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  character 
(Malvolio)  he  was  playing,  that  the  house 
came  down  to  it.  In  Hamlet  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  play  scene  before  the 
King  and  Queen  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  peculiar  sidling  motion  that  brings 
right  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne  when 
the  telling  lines  are  uttered. 

In  the  rendition  of  his  lines,  too,  there 
is  the  same  attention  to  little  things,  and 
the  meaning  is  brought  out  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  that  to  one  who  has  attempted  to 
read  Shakespeare  without  first  having  seen 
him  acted,  is  surprising  in  the  extreme. 
No  one  could  have  used  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  than  he  the  expression  in  his  ad- 
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dress  to  the  Harvard  students  “  While 
trifles  make  perfection,  perfection  is  no 
trifle  ”  and  his  life-long  attention  to  elo¬ 
cutionary  trifles,  though  laboring  against 
natural  disadvantages,  has  been  crowned 
with  the  highest  success.  His  voice, 
after  its  peculiarity  has  ceased  to  distress 
you,  is  clear  and  in  the  highest  degree 
flexible.  Its  objectionable  nasal  tone 
even  adds  something  of  distinctness  to 
it,  and  gives  it  a  penetration  that  in  the 
expression  of  sorrow  or  in  soliloquy 
greatly  heightens  its  effect.  Add  to  all 
this  Irving’s  exquisite  dramatic  taste  in 
the  mounting  of  his  plays,  the  perfection 
with  which  his  scenes  are  set  appealing 
even  to  the  sense  of  smell  as  in  the  burning 
of  incense  in  the  Church  scene  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  and  lastly,  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  his  company  a  trifle 
all  the  more  pleasing  to  Americans  since 
many  of  our  stars  have  considered  it 
as  unworthy  of  their  attention,  and  you 
have  Irving’s  claims  to  be  recognized  as 
a  great  actor.  That  they  are  substantial 
and  well  founded  is  abundantly  attested 
by  the  constantly  increasing  crowds  that 
went  to  see  and  hear  him. 

Irving  has  in  a  high  degree  that  popu¬ 
lar  attractiveness — personal  magnetism 
— his  critical  admirers  call  it,  that  has 
ever  characterized  the  great  actors  that 
clung  to  Garrick,  Kean,  Macready  and 
the  two  Booths,  that  magnetism  if  we  use 
the  latter  term  that  distinguishes  power¬ 
ful  characters,  the  magnetism  of  genius. 
He  may  be  surpassed  by  some  even  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  we  doubt  it.  He 
has  not  the  natural  advantages  of  voice, 
and  figure,  and  presence  that  Edwin 
Booth  possesses,  yet  his  various  charac¬ 
ters  are  quite  as  naturally  rendered,  his 
expression  of  emotion  quite  as  powerful, 
of  passion  quite  as  intense,  and  his  per¬ 
formances  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  his 
attention  to  the  slightest  detail  of  action, 
even  more  impressive  than  those  of 
Booth.  The  latter  does  surpass  him 
in  characters  and  scenes  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  limited  and  the  voice  has  to  play 
the  important  part  On  this  account 
Booth’s  Hamlet  is  superior  to  Irving’s, 
and  the  scene  between  Tubal  and  Shy- 
lock  is  rendered  far  more  impressive  by 
the  former  than  by  the  latter,  but  Irving 
more  than  makes  up  for  these  by  his  su¬ 
periority  in  other  characters  and  other 
scenes  even  of  the  same  dramas,  as  in 
the  trial  scene,  and  even  in  parts  of 
Hamlet.  Irving’s  career  has  been  up¬ 
hill  work,  but  even  before  the  end  he 
has  been  crowned.  Without  the  natural 
advantages  hitherto  deemed  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  actor,  and  with  an  actual 
deformity  in  one  of  his  legs,  he  has  won 
the  plaudits  and  has  been  hailed  as  their 
representative  actor,  the  worthy  success¬ 
or  of  their  famous  players,  by  the  whole 
English  nation.  His  visit  to  America 
has  but  added  to  his  laurels.  For  though 
at  first,  our  critics  were  disposed  to  look 
on  him  with  disfavor,  his  genius  has  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  tributes  that  in  anticipa¬ 


tion  of  his  departure  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  to  breathe  still  a  spirit  of  artistic 
criticism,  but  blended  now  with  the 
warmest  praise  and  the  sincerest  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  great  English  actor. 

Sh.  Branagh. 

ST.  PATRICK’S  NIGHT  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  feast 
of  Ireland’s  patron  Saint,  St  John’s  Dra¬ 
matic  Society  produced  a  play,  in  two 
acts,  entitled  “The  Cross  of  St.  Johns  ” 
and  a  farce,  in  one  act,  called  the  “Siam¬ 
ese  Twins.”  In  the  play  Mr.  John 
Meade  as  “  Balthazar  Merx  ”  although 
not  realizing  our  expectations,  still  when 
we  consider  that  this  was  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  footlights,  can  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Mr.  James  Waldron  as 
“  Simeon  ”  evinced  by  his  nice  acting  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  his  part.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Waldron  and  look  for 
ward  to  him  as  one  of  our  rising  “  Stars.” 
He  must  guard,  however,  against  assum¬ 
ing  a  foreign  accent,  a  defect  which  was 
noticeable  in  his  enunciation  the  night 
of  the  17th.  The  impersonation  of 
Theodore  Manville  by  Mr.  McCusker 
was  exceedingly  clever.  His  big  manly 
voice,  •  intelligent  facial  expression  and 
graceful  movement  on  the  stage,  drew 
forth  several  times  the  applause  of  the 
audience,  and  warrant  Mr.  McCusker  a 
successful  career  in  “Theatricals.” 
Spaulding  Fontaine  in  the  character  of 
“  Schulman  ”  interpreted  very  skilfully 
his  role.  We  have  noticed  of  late  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  gentleman’s 
acting,  but  he  has  yet  to  overcome  the 
defect  of  “  staginess.”  Bonaventure 
could  scarcely  have  been  acted  better 
than  it  was  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Ghent  and  Curate  of  St.  John’s 
were  roles  which  could  not  draw  out  the 
dramatic  abilities  of  the  impersonating 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Howley’s  forensic  ap¬ 
pearance  and  excellent  voice  impressed 
us  favorably,  but  he  greviously  abused 
the  gravity  of  an  “Advocate  General” 
by  a  somewhat  imperfect  interpretation 
of  his  part.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  act¬ 
ing  in  “The  Cross  of  St.  John’s”  de¬ 
serves  praise.  The  farce  immediately 
followed  the  play.  Mr.  Walsh  as  “  For¬ 
ceps  a  Virtuoso  ”  sustained  by  his  grace¬ 
ful  acting  the  enviable  reputation  which 
he  has  long  held  in  Fordham  dramatic 
circles.  Mr.  Doherty  as  “  Capt.  Vivid” 
somewhat  dimmed  the  fame  he  gained 
on  former  occasions  as  a  son  of  the  “Old 
Faderland.”  The  Siamese  Twins  have 
added  one  more  gem  to  the  bright  diad¬ 
em  of  their  successes.  Remembering  that 
Frank  Carroll  was  called  on  at  the  last 
hour  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  F. 
O’Riley,  he  is  to  be  cordially  felicitated. 
During  the  evening’s  entertainment  es¬ 
says  on  Irish  Melodies  were  read  by 
Messrs  Halpin,  Gomm  and  Waldron. 
Master  Jos.  Horgan  favored  us  with 
“  Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  and  received 
an  encore.  Mr.  Bascaran’s  Flute  Solo 


was  appreciated  by  all. 

The  following  is  the  programme. 

O 

E  t 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Sx.  Patrick’s  Day  Entertainment, 
by 

ST.  JOHN'S  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION, 
March  17th,  1885. 


THE  CROSS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S 

(a  STORY  OF  GHENT.) 


Balthazar  Merx,  a  Merchant _ John  Meade 

Simeon,  his  Son  . Jas.  Waldron 


Theodore  Manville,  Simeon’s  Cousin. 

Chas.  M’Cusker 

Schulman,  a  Youth  in  employ  of  Merx. 

Spaulding  Fontaine 
Bonaventure,  Clerk  to  Merx.  ..Clias.  Simpson 

Provost  of  Ghent . Daniel  Watts 

Curate  of  St.  John’s  . John  Haben 

Advocate  General . Wm.  Howley 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Music. — March,  “Advance”., . E.  Beyer 

ORCHESTRA. 

Irish  Melodies  (an  Essay),  1  rp  T1  .  . 

Song,  “Let  Erin  Remember, ’’etc.  J  '  1 ' iia  Pm 

cross  of  st.  John’s. — act  i. 

Music. — Flute  Solo,  “Sleep  Well  Thou  Sweet 

Angel” .  Fr.  Abt 

Master  J.  Bascaran  and  Orchestra. 

The  Patriotism  of  Irish  Melodies  (Essay),  ) 
Song,  “O  Erin,  the  Tear,  etc.  f 

Wm.  Gomm. 

cross  of  st.  John’s. — act  ii. 

The  Pathos  of  Irish  Melodies  (Essay),  ) 
Song,  “There  is  not  in  thisWideWorld,”  etc,  f 
Jas.  Waldron. 

Music. — Waltz,  “Ball  Promessen”..  Ed.  Strauss 
orchestra. 

Song. — “Kathleen  Mavourneen” 

Master  Jos.  Horgan 


SIAMESE  TWINS. 
a  farce  in  one  act. 


Mr.  Forceps,  a  Virtuoso .  Jas.  Walsh 

Capt.  Vivid . John  Dougherty 

Dennis  O’Glib,  )  a.  rr.  .  (  Wm.Gomm 

Simon  Schlow,  [  Siamese  Iw.ns  j  T|)  Halpjn 

Jim  M.  Forceps’  Man . F.  Carroll 


Scene  I  — A  Street. 

Music, — Galop,  “  Champaign  ”.  .G.  Wiegand 
orchestra. 


Scene  II. — Apartments  in  Forceps’  House. 
Trio. — “The Minstrel  Boy”  (Accompanied  by 


three  Cornets) . Th.  Moore 

Finale. — Polka,  “Baby” . R.  Bial 


ORCHESTRA. 


Music  by  College  Orchestra  under  the  diriction 
of  Prof.  Ad  Petersen. 

Stage  Managers: 

C.  Orben.  C.  Simpson. 

Property  Man:  M.  Holland. 


Prof.  Ad.  Petersen  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
college,  having  full  charge  of  the  music¬ 
al  department,  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia  a  few  days  ago.  But 
we  trust  that  his  illness  will  not  prove 
fatal.  The  Vice  President  reported  last 
evening  that  the  doctor  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger. 
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XENOPHON. 

Xenophon,  the  great  Athenian  philos¬ 
opher,  historian,  and  commander,  was 
born  at  Athens,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eighty-third  Olympiad,  a  period  that  cor¬ 
responds  to  445  B.  C.  His  father  was 
an  humble  citizen  named  Gryllus,  but  of 
his  mother  little  or  nothing  is  known  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  she  also  like  his  father 
was  an  Athenian. 

As  to  Xenophon  himself,  his  early  life 
seems  to  have  been  passed  in  obscurity; 
for  history  has  given  us  no  key  where¬ 
with  we  can  solve  the  question,  as  to 
how,  and  where  it  was  spent. 

His  birth  is  memorable  as  taking  place 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  truce  of 
the  thirty  years  was  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, — 
a  truce,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  did  not 
die  a  natural  death,  but  which  was  bro¬ 
ken  after  fifteen  years  by  Sparta  avail¬ 
ing  herself  of  a  slight  pretext  to  renew 
her  ancient  feud  with  Athens.  This  war 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  raged  for  seven  and  twenty 
years  through  Greece.  When,  therefore, 
the  Pelopennesian  war  began,  Xenophon 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  from  the 
early  age  at  which  the  Greeks  were  used 
to  entering  upon  their  public  life,  we 
would  naturally  expect  to  hear  of  him  at 
this  age.  However,  strange  to  relate, 
we  do  not  hear  aught  concerning  him 
until  eight  years  later,  and  then  only  in 
a  vague  report,  which  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe. 

We  first  hear  positively  of  him  as  a 
youth  attracting  by  his  personal  beauty 
the  attention  of  the  celebrated  philospher 
Socrates.  The  old  philosopher  was  in¬ 
deed  much  taken  by  the  manly  form, 
and  handsome  face  of  the  youth,  who 
was  destined  afterwards  to  play  so  great 
a  part  in  the  world’s  history,  and  event¬ 
ually  took  him  as  one  of  his  pupils.  Nor 
did  Xenophon,  like  so  many  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  great  philosopher,  bring  dis¬ 
grace  upon  his  name,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  gave  to  it  new  lustre. 

The  statement  that  Xenophon  was 
captured  in  some  nameless  battle 
and  detained  captive  in  Thebes,  seems 
on  the  whole  not  improbable.  Pliilos- 
tratus,  in  his  life  of  Socrates,  affirms  that 
while  at  Thebes,  Xenophon  studied 
philosophy  with  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  he  here  met  with 
Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  who  induced 
him  to  join  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  at 
this  time  was  proceeding  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  king. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Xenophon  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  the  Pelopen¬ 
nesian  war  first  broke  out,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  proud  and  haughty 
city  of  Athens  was  obliged  to  bow  low 
her  head,  and  in  fact  tremble  for  her  very 
existence  ;  for  she  was  not  only  obliged 
to  contend  with  human  foes,  but  was  also 
forced  to  fight  against  that  greatest  and 
deadliest  of  enemies  to  a  besieged  people 
in  time  of  wax— pestilence.  These  two  in¬ 


cessant  foes  wrought  sad  havoc  in  her 
midst,  till  at  last  her  massive  walls  were 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Spartans  un¬ 
der  Lysander.  Thus  ended  the  war,  and 
with  its  termination  the  power  and  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Athens  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
while  his  native  city  was  thus  in  her  sorest 
need  and  fighting  for  very  life,  a  man 
like  Xenophon  could  remain  inactive. 
Yet,  however  we  may  wish  to  explain 
and  disprove  the  seeming  fact,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  thus  far  it  is  buried  in 
mystery.  How,  then,  and  where  the 
genius  which  performed  the  greatest  mil¬ 
itary  achievement  of  its  kind  had  birth  ; 
how  too, Xenophon,  the  Athenian  became 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Age- 
silaus  the  Spartan,  an  active  enemy  of 
the  Athenians,  are  questions  which  must 
continue  to  demand  and  lack  an  explan¬ 
ation. 

When  next  we  hear  of  Xenophon,  it  is 
through  a  casual  remark  of  his  own 
whilst  he  is  acting  as  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  his  friend  Proxenus,  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus.  And  after  that  brave 
but  rash  prince  had  paid  for  his  ambition 
with  his  life,  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
with  Clearchus  as  commander-in  chief, 
started  for  Ionia  taking  with  them  as 
guides  and  protectors  the  barbaric  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Cyrus,  who  repaid  the  confi¬ 
dence  bestowed  upon  them  by  treacher¬ 
ously  leading  the  Greeks  within  sight  of 
the  king’s  army.  This  march  of  the 
Greeks  is  one  continued  record  of  Gre¬ 
cian  bravery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
perfidious  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians  in  whom  they  placed  their  con¬ 
fidence.  Finally  Clearchus  himself  was 
caught  in  the  toils  when  visiting  the  Per¬ 
sian  satrap  Tissaphernes,  and  both  he, 
and  his  captains  were  put  to  death. 
When  this  news  was  communicated  to 
the  Grecian  army,  the  soldiers  yielded 
to  despair,  and  were  only  aroused  from 
their  dangerous  lethargy  by  the  courage 
and  bravery  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian. 
He  showed  them  their  danger  and  told 
them  how  they  could  overcome  it.  The 
first  thing  that  they  did  was  to  elect  their 
generals  and  captains,  and  when  the  vot¬ 
ing  was  over  it  was  found  that  Xenophon 
was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  one  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  who  had  been  so  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  and 
when  the  entire  result  of  the  voting  be¬ 
came  known  the  new  generals  met  in 
council  and  determined  to  start  imme¬ 
diately  for  Greece. 

From  that  time  it  may  be  said  the  fa¬ 
mous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  began. 
But,  as  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  a 
description  of  this  retreat  so  well  known 
in  history,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
passing  through  a  country  in  which  they 
had  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground 
over  which  they  passed,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  having  only  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  guides,  they  at  length 
reached  the  Grecian  Colonies  on  the 


Euxine,  mainly  through  the  exertion  and 
courage  of  one  man,  their  leader  Xeno¬ 
phon. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  military  achievements  on  record. 
In  the  following  year  Xenophon  returned 
to  Asia  with  his  friend  Agesilaus  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  what  he  did  there,  nor 
in  what  capacity  he  acted.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  he  was  engaged  in  Greece  under  the 
same  leader  against  the  Boeotians,  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea.  This  act  of  his  so 
displeased  his  countrymen,  the  Athen¬ 
ians,  that  they  banished  him  from  Athens; 
and  altogether  to  be  banished  from  Ath¬ 
ens  was  too  common  an  occurrence  to  be 
considered  a  great  punishment,  still 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  felt  it,  because 
he  had  been  proud  above  all  things 
of  being  an  Athenian.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  was  indebted  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  for  his  beautiful  home  and  es¬ 
tate,  which  were  at  Scilluns  in  Elis, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  amid  literary  pursuits,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  wife  and  sons.  He  died 
calmly  on  his  bed  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  I  use  the  words 
“  calmly  on  his  bed  ”  because,  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  roving  and  adven- 
tursome  life  he  led,  we  would  expect  to 
hear  of  his  meeting  a  violent  death  on 
some  bloody  battle-field. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Xenophon  was  a  man 
to  be  admired  and  imitated  ;  for  in  him 
were  found  many  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  brave  soldier,  a  conscientious 
man,  a  scholar,  and  an  able  general;  and 
as  one  of  his  biographers  has  said  of  him, 
“  many  a  man  of  the  present  day  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian,  might  well  look 
for  example  to  the  heathen  Xenophon.” 

J.  M.  ’89. 


LET  IT  CEASE. 

The  elections  are  over  and  although 
they  chronicle  in  indelible  characters  the 
glorious  triumph  and  eminent  success  of 
one  party  and  the  utter  downfall  and  we 
might  say  complete  annihilation  of  the 
other,  nevertheless  that  resentment  which 
naturally  characterizes  every  political 
contest  for  a  brief  period  at  least,  has 
not  as  yet  disappeared,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  elections  have  already  become 
an  institution  of  the  past. 

Six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  that 
memorable  day:  the  new  officers  have 
undertaken  the  reign  of  government  in  a 
manner  well  worthy  of  commendation 
with  everything  bright  and  prosperous. 
There  is  nothing  in  fact  to  overshadow 
the  splendor  with  which  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  seems  destined  to  shine  so 
brilliantly,  save  the  turbulent  passions  of 
three  or  four  individuals,  who  are  at¬ 
tempting,  it  appears,  to  remind  us  or  at 
all  events  to  bring  constantly  before  our 
eyes  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which 
should  have  ceased  on  the  very  day  the 
election  was  held. 

We  are  surprised  that  it  continues  up 
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to  the  present  time;  that  there  are  per¬ 
sons  so  given  to  animosity  as  to  still 
ignore  their  companions  who  held  op¬ 
posite  opinions  or  who  were  indifferent, 
and  consequently  the  adherents  of  no 
party.  Are  we  not  men  enough,  our¬ 
selves,  capable  of  undertaking  our  own 
affairs  without  having  any  “Leader”  to 
dictate  to  us,  and  direct  us  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  surren¬ 
der  our  freedom  and  thereby  be  used  as 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
whose  aspirations  know  no  limits?  What 
reason  then  is  there  for  all  this  prejudice 
and  displeasure  which  is  still  noticeable? 
Certainly  both  parties  could  not  return 
from  the  field  claiming  victory.  In  our 
opinion  those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
conduct  should  after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  be  able  to  see  their  folly. 

The  defeated  candidates  should  not 
consider  defeat  an  affliction,  neither  is  it 
becoming  the  victors  taking  advantage 
of  their  success  to  imagine  they  hold 
everything  under  their  grasping  sway 
and  in  consequence  thereof  betray  signs 
of  indignation  and  contempt  in  presence 
of  their  non-partisans. 

The  Monthly  has  not  even  escaped 
censure  at  the  hands  of  these  very  per¬ 
sons.  On  account  of  what  we  are  unable 
to  conjecture,  unless  it  be  owing  to  the 
publication  of  one  or  two  articles  relative 
to  the  election.  If  in  publishing  these 
we  have  made  ourselves  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  few  who  are  ever  ready  to 
engage  in  argument,  that  their  sonorous 
voices  may  be  heard  (as  they  are  heard) 
everywhere  throughout  the  ground,  we 
fail  to  see  wherein  we  are  guilty  of  any 
act  of  injustice,  as  our  columns  are  read-  i 
ily  opened  to  all.  If  we  have  been  the 
means  of  affecting  any  good  whatever, 
we  should  be  commended  instead  of  con¬ 
demned;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  done  injury  to  any  person  there 
are  other  ways  of  finding  redress  than  by 
openly  declaring  his  hostility. 

In  the  present  issue  we  publish  an 
article  which  from  all  appearances  seems 
to  be  a  reply  to  one  that  appeared  in  the 
February  number.  It’s  late  arrival  we 
will  overlook  as  we  suppose  it’s  author 
has  been  acting  under  the  direction  of 
his  political  advisers  and  was  obliged  to 
withhold  it  from  our  former  issue.  Apart 
from  the  bombastic  nature  with  which 
it  seems  especially  to  abound,  we  admire 
the  spirit  that  prompted  it’s  author  to 
such  an  act  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  means  others  are  employing  to  mani¬ 
fest  their  ill-feeling. 

But  why  should  we  any  longer  con¬ 
tinue  acting  thus?  If  hitherto  there  has 
been  any  dissatisfaction  let  it  at  once 
cease,  and  cherishing  the  maxim  “  Let 
bye-gones  be  bye-gones”  let  us  fix  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  friendship  around 
us  and  again  become  united,  without 
which  there  can  exist  no  harmony. 

Meros. 


ORACLES. 

The  word  oracle  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  oraculum  which  in  ancient 
times  meant  the  reply  of  a  god  to  a  mor¬ 
tal  in  answer  to  his  or  her  question  ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  oracle,  namely,  a 
place  where  the  gods  of  the  Ancients 
were  supposed  to  answer  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  men.  Now  this  was  a  gross  mis¬ 
take  of  the  Ancients  to  believe  in  the 
oracles,  for,  as  we  are  now  aware,  they 
were  in  great  part  managed  by  Satan  ; 
but  then  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  other  nations  that  flourished  in  pa¬ 
gan  times  were  all  idolators,  worshipping 
everything  imaginable,  so  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  they  were  given  to  this 
vain  and  superstitious  practice 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  may 
be  asked  :  for  what  purpose  did  the  An¬ 
cients  use  the  oracles  ?  I  answer  that 
the  oracles  were  made  use  of,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  answer  anything 
asked  of  them,  which  indeed  they  did, 
although  with  the  greatest  ambiguity 
possible  so  that  the  prediction  might 
tally  with  the  result  no  matter  what  it 
was.  In  fact  the  Ancients  were  such 
devoted  votaries  of  their  oracles  that  no 
matter  how  different  the  result  from  that 
which  they  expected,  the  oracle  had 
but  to  say,  “  That  is  exactly  as  pre¬ 
dicted,’’  and  they  believed  in  them  as 
firmly  as  before.  That  this  belief  was 
general  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  even 
kings  and  princes  would  consult  them, 
coming  from  afar,  and  laden  with  many 
and  rich  presents  in  order  to  obtain  fa¬ 
vorable  answers  ;  for  they  thought  that 
by  bribing  the  oracle  it  would  answer  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wishes.  Thus  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus,  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia, 
and  many  other  kings  and  princes  sought 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  learn  how  their 
wars  would  finish;  in  the  case  of  Pyrrhus 
to  his  question  whether  he  should  con¬ 
quer  or  be  conquered,  the  oracle  replied 
by  the  famous  “  Aio  te  Aeacida,”  etc., 
which  signified  that  Pyrrhus  might  con¬ 
quer  the  Romans  or  be  conquered  by 
them  ;  and  this  is  a  notable  instance  of 
how  much  difference  there  was  between 
the  double-meaning  answers  of  the  ora¬ 
cles,  and  the  simple,  clear,  and  truthful 
prophecies  of  the  inspired  prophets 
Moses,  Isaias,  and  Jeremias. 

At  the  different  oracles  there  were 
different  manners  of  delivering  the  an¬ 
swers  of  the  gods  :  for  instance,  at  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  a  priestess  was  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  to  return  the  answers  of 
the  god  ;  but  she  could  not  do  this  unless 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  a  vapor, 
and  when  under  its  power  her  hair  stood 
on  end,  and  she  foamed  at  the  mouth 
looking  like  a  mad  woman.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  this  priestess  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  grave,  simple,  and  dignified  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  prophets  of  God. 

The  time  when  the  oracles  ceased  to 
reply  is  not  exactly  known,  but  some 
writers  affirm  it  to  have  been  at  the  birth 
of  Christ  ;  while  others  fix  the  date  at 


about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Amongst  the  former  may 
be  ranked  the  poet  Milton,  who,  in  his 
hymn  on  Christ’s  Nativity  alludes  to  the 
oracles  as  follows  : 

“  The  oracles  arc  dumb. 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  root  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shribe 

Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale  eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.” 

The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon  in  the  Libyan  desert ;  of  these  two 
and  in  fact  of  all  the  oracles,  the  first 
named  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fa¬ 
mous,  but  on  what  grounds,  I  know  not, 
unless  it  was  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  Greeks. 

The  places  where  the  oracles  were  sit¬ 
uated  were  most  generally  some  cave,  or 
dark  and  mysterious  spot  in  the  forest 
where  the  sombre  hued  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees  was  most  calculated  to 
impress  those  present  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  and  thus  conceal  the  utter  want  of 
anything  really  worthy  to  inspire  awe  and 
reverence.  From  this  description  one 
can  easily  see  how  firm  yet  how  false 
was  the  belief  of  the  Ancients  in  their 
oracles.  K.  F.  ’89. 


Who  is  the  Captain  of  the  4th  nine, 
Invincibles? 

The  Glee  Club  still  continues  to  hold 
their  usual  Sunday  Evening  meetings. 
At  their  last  meeting  John  Heffern,  the 
Second  Division  Poet,  sang  before  the 
members  his  song  entitled  “The  Boys  of 
Our  Glee  Club  ”  and  Mr.  Llaguno  gave 
them  a  rare  treat  by  reading  his  farce 
called  the  “The  Three  Americans.” 

The  raffle  for  the  benefit  of  first  nine 
Invincibles  is  doing  very  well.  The  ton 
of  coal  promised  is  daily  expected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Division 
Lawn  Tennis  Club  the  following  Officers 
were  elected.  Pres.,  J.  Kerrigan;  Vice 
Pres.,  A.  Amy;  Treas.,  W.  Sedgwick; 
Sect.,  W.  Waldron;  Director,  H.  Bennet. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Base  Ball  Association  of 
Second  Division.  Pres.,  W.  Waldron; 
Vice-Pres.,  W.  Sedgwick;  Treas.,  M. 
Llaguno;  Sect.,  J.  Sullivan;  Scorer,  D. 
Harrington;  Director,  C.  Livingston. 

We  cannot  but  compliment  the  boys 
for  their  selection  of  C.  Livingston  for 
Director  of  Base  Ball. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  during  the 
morning  of  the  Second  Division  elec¬ 
tions.  C.  H.  McG. 

N.  B. — The  articles  on  “Burns,”  “The 
old  Graduates  Tree,”  and  First  Grammar 
Specimen  have  been  left  over  for  next 
month.  k  ■  C.  M. 
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“BE  SURE  YOU  ARE  RIGHT, 
THEN  GO  AHEAD.” 

Observation  and  experience  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  unpleasant  for  cer¬ 
tain  people  to  be  informed  of  their  faults. 
The  sincerity  of  truth  is  altogether  too . 
unwholesome,  when  it  makes  itself  man¬ 
ifest  to  them.  Still,  in  defiance  of  this 
class,  truth  will  out.  Not  only  may  it 
be  found  in  magazines,  reviews  and 
journals,  but  even  our  own  College  pa-  i 
.per  has  lately  spoken.  We  refer  lo  the  : 
three  “articles”  on  “Elections.”  On 
opening  the  journal,  one  of  the  first  arti 
cles  that  met  our  eye  was  “Political  Ob¬ 
servations.”  Perusing  this  with  the 
severe  judgment  of  young  critics,  we 
passed  on  to  the  next  page,  but  here  too, 
some  noble  knight  of  the  political  arena 
had  given  vent  to  his  feelings  on  “  Elec¬ 
tions.”  This,  like  the  former,  was  a  fit 
subject  for  intellectual  anatomy,  and  at 
once  our  critical  arm  was  bared,  and  the 
dissecting  knife  brought  into  requisition. 
We  had  no  sooner  concluded  with  the 
second,  than  on  turning  over  a  few  pages 
we  found  ourselves  stared  in  the  face  by 
“A  Word.”  We  cannot  see  why  the 
article  was  named  “A  Word,”  when  there 
are  many  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
another  chivalrous  mind  on  the  fickle- : 


ness  of  the  recent  political  demonstra¬ 
tions.  By  these  three  articles  many 
and  many  a  victim  met  an  untimely  end, 
and  were  summarily  judged  and  sent  to 
their  accounts  with  all  their  imperfec¬ 
tions  on  their  heads.  That  the  authors 
of  the  above-mentioned  effusions  wished 
deliberately  to  do  away  with  so  many  of 
their  fellow  students  at  once,  through 
the  means  of  the  journal,  we  do  not  wish 
to  assert.  For,  after  all,  these  little  po¬ 
litical  pamphlets  did  nothing  more  than 
bring  out  the  incessant  “Division  talk.” 

Inside  the  gymnasium,  the  benches 
under  the  Reading  Room  windows,  and 
the  old-time  rendezvous — the  wash  room 
— had  all  their  representatives  gathered 
together  in  small  groups,  discussing  the 
merits  of  writer  and  article.  Chancing 
to  be  near  one  of  these  select  meetings, 
we  heard  a  few  remarks  that  we  at  once 
|  took  note  of. 

i  For,  let  it  be  understood  at  once,  that 
these  wise  sages  knew  all — as  they  reas¬ 
oned — each  one  had  his  man  “in  his 
mind’s  eye.” 

“  Mr.  B.  L.  is  the  writer  of  ‘Ouk,’  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  one,  “  and  there  is  no  need  of 
looking  elsewhere.” 

“Are  you  sure,”  asked  an  enthusiast, 
“  that  Mr.  B.  L  wrote  it  ?”  “  Am  I  sure?” 
replied  the  other; '“why  I  am  willing  to 
bet  a  box  of  Con’s  best  cheroots  against 
a  copper  cent.”  “  Oh  !  I  am  no  betting 
man,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  know.  I 
can  mention  the  man’s  name  that  wrote 
‘Opposition.’  Yes,  and  what  is  more 
you  know  him  also.”  “Goto.  Stand 
aside,”  spoke  the  other  in  return.  “Ay, 
I  ought  to  know  when  I  saw  him  go  into 
the  office  with  four  or  five  sheets  of  essay 
paper.  I  am  sure  you  know  the  man;  it 
is  Mr  R.”  “Is  that  so?”  answered  the 
man  of  many  cheroots.  “  Why  he  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine.”  While  an  angelic 
smile  flitted  across  his  countenance. 

“Be  quiet,  boys,”  exclaimed  a  little, 
short,  rather  square  and  clumsy  person-  , 
age,  whose  sharp,  brilliant  eyes  gave 
evidence  of  the  coming  of  another  sup¬ 
posed  revolutionist  on  “Elections.”  “Be 
quiet,  for  here  comes  the  individual  that 
wrote  ‘A  Word.’  ”  This  remark  created 
a  hasty  buzz  of  conversation,  which  im¬ 
mediately  subsided  into  a  gentle  murmur 
as  the  approaching  tread  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  drew  nigh,  and  the  intellect¬ 
ual  face  and  calm,  dignified  bearing  of  a 
Belletrician  passed  by,  unconscious  of 
the  many  eulogiums  that  were  being 
heaped  upon  his  broad  and  manly  shoul¬ 
ders.  Thus  it  goes  during  the  whole 
year,  and  each  revolving  month  brings 
to  us  the  journal,  we  hear  the  names  of 
some  misrepresented  persons,  who  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
reasons  “why  this  or  why  that”  happened. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
whether  the  causes  of  these  bickerings 
are  to  be  transitory  and  evanescent  or 
whether  they  are  forever  going  to  shed 
their  tumultuous  influence  on  the  ap 
pearance  of  every  journal.  Understand 


well  then,  that  though  we  have  our  man 
as  we  suppose,  singled  out  as  the  author 
of  some  article  that  may  chance  to  have 
opened  our  eyes  to  a  few  of  our  faults, 
the  name  of  the  individual  is  held  a  sa¬ 
cred  trust.  Do  not,  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it,  say  that  were  you  to 
speak  your  mind  about  certain  people 
they  would  fall  so  low  that  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  would  be  left  of  their  characters. 
Judge  not  too  hastily.  Remember  the 
old  adage,  “  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead.”  Meros. 

“ANOTHER  WORD.” 

The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  “A 
Word,”  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  monthly  seems  not  to  have  follow¬ 
ed  strictly,  the  motto,  “  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 
What  does  the  writer  mean  by  the 
slanderous  accusations  which  he  has 
brought  against  us?  Is  he  one  of  those 
“sore-heads,”  who  by  their  contagious 
presence,  are  lowering  the  spirit  of  the 
division?  If  Mr.  Ditto  could  show  proofs 
of  any  of  his  assertions,  we  would  be 
most  happy  to  give  him  credit  for  them; 
but  he  cannot 

When  we  said  that  the  writer  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  receiving  nomination 
for  any  office,  we  took  into  consideration 
the  first  sentence  of  his  article  on  “  Elec¬ 
tions,”  but  we  thought  it  was  more  in 
accordance  with  his  character,  to  conceal 
his  real  motives.  We  still  think  so,  and 
no  asseverations  of  Mr.  Ditto  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  can  change  our  opinion. 

Tr.ere  was  not  an  undue  amount  of 
canvassing  done  on  election  day.  Elec¬ 
tion  day  always  supposes  canvassing. 
Can  Mr.  Ditto  mention  any  election  in 
the  annals  of  history  which  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  continual  canvassing? 
When  and  where  did  Mr.  Ditto  observe 
any  improper  canvassing?  We  are  really 
astounded  at  his  assertions,  and  at  the 
spirit  which  he  has  shown.  Assuredly, 
if  the  writer  would  make  any  doubtful 
statements,  we  should,  on  account  of  our 
knowledge  of  his  character,  be  tempted 
to  a  denial. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Ditto  is  a  candi¬ 
date  on  the  opposition  ticket,  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance.  He  says  that  he 
holds  an  office  in  the  house,  and  that  we 
voted  for  him.  Can  the  gentleman  recall 
to  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  had  an  op¬ 
ponent  for  each  of  the  several  offices  for 
which  he  was  a  candidate?  If  he  cannot 
he  must  have  a  very  poor  memory.  Let 
him  not  be  so  conceited  as  to  think  that 
everyone  considered  him  the  best  candi¬ 
date.  For  his  benefit,  we  beg  leave  to 
state  that  we  did  not  vote  for  him;  that 
in  order  to  vote  for  him,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  us  to  throw  con¬ 
science  to  the  dogs.  Mr.  Ditto  states 
that  each  minor  office  had  at  least  six 
aspirants,  all  expecting  the  ‘leaders’  to 
keep  their  promises.  This  statement  is 
certainly  inaccurate.  There  are  nine 
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minor  offices  in  the  different  associations. 
Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Ditto,  there 
were  fifty-four  aspirants  for  minor  offices. 
But  there  are  only  seventy  boarders  on 
the  division.  Of  these  there  were  twenty- 
six  candidates  for  the  more  important 
offices.  Therefore,  according  to  his 
statements,  we  would  have  eighty  aspir¬ 
ants  for  office,  whereas  there  were  only 
seventy  students  who  could  aspire. 
Whither  have  the  remaining  eleven  fled? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ditto,  might,  in  his  imagin¬ 
ation,  find  some  way  out  the  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  we  deny  totally  that  there 
were  any  disappointments  among  the 
adherents  of  the  P.  B.  P’s.  We  would 
ask  him  where  the  void  promises  are. 
It  is  said  that  experience  teaches  many 
things,  and  let  us  hope  that  what  we  have 

learned  of  Mr. - ,  will  teach  us  to 

beware  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  politician.  X, 

SECOND  DIVISION  BILLIARD 
TOURNAMENT. 

The  Second  Division  Billiard  Tourna¬ 
ment  which  was  commenced  some  few 
weeks  ago  has  just  been  finished.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  best  contested 
Tournament  that  the  Second  Division 
boys  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  wit¬ 
nessing.  The  reason  of  this  was  because 
the  players  were  so  well  matched  by 
being  divided  into  three  sections.  Those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  win,  did  so 
by  a  very  small  majority  and  fully  earned 
the  prizes  which  they  won.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  points  to  be  made  in  each  Section, 
were  1st  Section,  100 — 2nd  Section,  50 — 
3rd  Section  34.  The  Tournament  was 
won  by  the  following  gentlemen.  1st 
Section — 1st  prize,  C.  Gillon.  2nd  prize 
M.  Llaguno.  3rd  prize,  G.  Kirby. — 2nd 
Section — 1st  P.  Acuna  2nd  W.  Salas. 
3rd  C.  McGrath. — 3rd  Section — 1st  W. 
McClintock.  2nd  D.  David.  3rd  J. 
Pena.  This  is  the  second  Billiard  Tour¬ 
nament  which  Second  Division  has  had 
this  year,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  behind  in  anything, 
not  even  in  Billiards  and  neither  are 
they.  Messrs.  Blun  and  McGrath  de¬ 
serve  much  credit  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  this 
Tournament.  C.  H.  McG 

St.  John’s  College, Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Tommie,  ’86.  March  27,  ’85. 

I  would  beg  you  to  correct  my  sup¬ 
posed  latin  expression  “  Fratreres  in 
Second  Latin  Grammar.”  I  cculd  never 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  barbarism, 
since  I  do  belong  to  the  class  of  ’91,  now 
in  Third  Latin  Grammar.  If  you  have 
still  any  doubt  of  my  competence  in 
writing  or  in  speaking  latin,  I  am  ready 
to  send  in  to  you  any  of  my  uncorrected 
latin  themes;  or  if  you  choose,  I  propose 
to  offer  you  a  challenge  on'the  latin  verb. 
I  leave  to  your  choice  the  date  and  place 
of  the  duel. 

“Tibi  gratulor’’  mihi  guadeo  “te”  non 
“amo”  “tua”  non  “tueor”  Yale. 

Eddie,  Capt.  of  the  Romans,  ’91. 


When  will  the  next  2nd  Division  Glee 
Club  pow-wow  take  place? 

The  Invincibles  are  determined  not 
only  to  retain,  but  also  to  win  new  laur¬ 
els,  and  are  now  ready  to  receive  chal¬ 
lenges. 


PERSONALS. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Dunphy,  ’75,  paid  us  a 
short  visit  on  the  1st  inst.  Pie  looks 
much  improved  in  health. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Donworth,  ’67,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Aroos¬ 
took,  Me.,  by  the  new  administration. 

Rev.  Jos.  Stumpe,  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Melrose, 
called  on  our  Rev.  Vice  Pres,  to  secure 
assistance  for  the  Holy  Week  devotions. 

Mr.  John  Sedgwick,  ’82,  gave  us  an 
agreeable  surprise  by  his  visit  on  the  1st 
inst. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Duffy,  ’80,  was  confined  to 
his  home  for  several  days  during  the  past 
month,  while  suffering  from  a  slight  at¬ 
tack  of  bronchitis.  His  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  rapid  recovery. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Nagle,  ’S3,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Secretary’s 
office  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  N.  R.  R.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  prolonged  absence  from  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  John  Aspell,  ’82,  who  received 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  late  medical 
commencement  of  Bellevue,  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  College  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  whose  brother  was  a 
student  at  this  College  some  years  ago, 
paid  a  visit  to  our  business  manager  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Fritz  Williams,  ’87,  who  left  col¬ 
lege  a  year  ago,  has  returned  to  the  shel¬ 
tering  arms  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  ’84,  who  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  real  estate  transactions,  paid  us 
a  hasty  visit  on  the  3d. 

Brother  Hogan,  S.  J.,  who  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  this  institution 
called  to  see  the  faculty  on  the  22d  of 
the  past  month. 

Mr.  C.  Donohue,  of  White  Plains,  has 
become  a  boarder  and  we  bid  him  wel¬ 
come  to  our  ranks. 

Mr.  M.  Lennon,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  student  of  this  college,  left  for 
his  home  in  Trinidad  on  the  2  7th  of  last 
month.  In  leaving  he  has  the  best  wishes 
of  all. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ryland  was  our  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  late  inauguration  ball. 

Mr.  James  I).  Lennon  ’85,  who  is  now 
persuing  his  theological  studies  at  the 
Propaganda,  was  recently  heard  from 
by  our  editor  in  chief. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  ’75,  was  the  guest  of 
our  Rev.  Vice  Pres,  for  a  few  days  since 
our  last  issue.  He  left  for  Dakota  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Geo.  Jaeger  Com.  ’84,  now  holds 
a  very  responsible  position  in  a  large 
commercial  house  in  N.  Y.  City, 

Mr.  John  Doyle  has  been  spending  the 
past  few  days  among  the  scenes  of  his 


early  childhood,  and  if  we  understand 
correctly  he  is  to  play  on  the  Trenton 
Base  Ball  Club  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Rev.  Fr.  McTammany,  S.  J.,  paid  his 
annual  Easter  visit  to  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Jos.  Campbell  is  pastor. 

Rev.  Fr.  Freeman.  S.  J.,  conducted 
the  Holy  Week  devotions  at  the  Ursu- 
line  Academy  in  E.  Morrisania. 

Mr.  Frk.  E.  Carroll,  ’86,  was  called  lo 
Philadelphia  for  a  few  days  during  the 
past  month. 

Mr.  E.  Kearns  who  left  college  a  few 
months  ago,  has  been  established  in  bus¬ 
iness  by  his  father.  Eddie  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  his  old  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  Thoron,  ’83,  remained  a 
few  days  at  the  college  during  Holy 
Week. 

Rev.  E.  Doucet,  S.  J.,  has  been  sent 
on  a  short  vacation  owing  to  his  weak¬ 
ened  constitution. 

Rev.  J.  Finnegan,  S.  J..  preached  in 
the  students’  chapel  on  Good  Friday 
evening  a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  To  him  we  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  preach  again. 

The  Rev.  J.  McNamee  who  is  chaplain 
at  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  called  on  the  Rev. 
Vice  Pres,  during  Holy  Week. 

The  Rev.  F.  Jones,  honor  man  of  ’76, 
visited  the  college  on  Holy  Thursday  in 
company  with  Fr.  McNamee. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quinn,  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  paid  a  visit  to 
one  of  our  Juniors  pn  the  23d,  and  after 
having  visited  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution,  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  his  visit. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  the  Spiritual 
Director  and  Founder  of  the  Xavier 
Union  Association,  preached  in  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  having  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  the  very  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  on  Good  Friday 
evening  while  going  and  returning  to  the 
parish  church,  where  he  preached  on  the 
Passion,  has  barely  escaped  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  that  much  to  be  dreaded  pneu¬ 
monia.  However,  we  are  pleased  to 
state,  and  his  many  friends  will  rejoice 
to  hear  of  his  rapid  recovery,  and  we 
trust  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  him¬ 
self  again. 

Mr."  Jas.  Donohue,  ’86,  spent  Holy 
Week  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Melrose,  assisting  in  the 
grand  ceremonies  for  which  that  church 
has  ever  been  renowned. 

Master  John  E.  Kelley,  ’89,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  classic  shades  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  from  which  he  has  been  absent  a 
few  weeksowing  to  a  slight  indisposition. 
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Truly,  this  is  an  age  of  progress  and 
enlightenment.  The  Senior  now  comes 
forth  with  the  wonderful  discovery  of 
possessing  a  knife  which  has  two  mag¬ 
nified  blades. 

’86  has  had  a  bearded  boy  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Barnum’s  during  the  past  month. 

We  have  to  thank  Rev.  J.  Loyzance, 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Troy,  for  “  The 
Pilgrim  of  our  Lady  of  Martyrs,”  which 
since  its  reception  lias  come  regularly  to 
our  office.  We  will  speak  of  it  more 
at  length  before  the  close  of  the  Schol¬ 
astic  year. 

We  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
answer  from  Third  Division  to  our  let¬ 
ter.  We  will  be  silent,  pausing  for  a 
reply. 

The  new  suits  will  soon  appear.  We 
mean  the  suits  of  the  Rosehills.  What 
mighty  brain  devised  them  ?  Who  had 
the  right  to  change  the  old-time  graceful 
dress?  Where  has  the  spirit  of  conserv¬ 
atism  and  orthodoxy  of  taste  flown  ? 
When  we  see  them  on  the  field  we  will 
describe  them.  Are  we  a  race  of  jockeys 
or  circus  clowns  ?  A  bad,  a  very  bad 
omen,  gentlemen.  Stripes,  forsooth ! 
Where  are  the  stars  ? 

Felix  V.  B.  Kennedy,  A.  M.,  ’49,  is 
dead.  We  have  received  the  news  too 
late  to  present  our  readers  with  an  obit¬ 
uary  notice.  R.  I.  P. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  first  nine  of 
each  division  with  the  same  kind  of  Base 
Ball  Suits.  Who  says  so? 

The  sudden  illness  of  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man  at  6  A.  M.,  and  his  rapid  recovery 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  seems  to  astonish  the 
natives. 

Whilst  in  conversation  with  the  Prefect 
of  Second  Division  study  hall,  in  regard 
to  the  Bartholdi  Statue  Fund,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Know  Everything  Club 
came  along  and  assured  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  Bartholdi  Statue  on  top  of  the 
Equitable  Building,  New  York  City,  and 
on  being  informed  that  it  was  still  in 
France  he  silently  left  the  room  for 
Brother  Roach’s. 

Father  Hulpin  has  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  Sewing  Machine  to  Second 
Division  Raffle. 

We  can  not  help  but  admire  the  manly 
principle  which  actuated  our  friend  Ed¬ 
die  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him  in  our  last  issue,  and 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  challenge  the 
writer  of  the  said  charges. 

There  are  several  Exchanges  which  we 
never  receive,  and  which  heretofore  al¬ 
ways  reached  us  shortly  after  their  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  following  Exchanges  reached  us 
during  the  past  month. 

Hamilton  College,  Notre  Dame,  Scho¬ 
lastic,  Torch,  Spectator  (Bklyn),  College 
Journal,  Tabor  College  Echo,  College 
Student,  Niagara  Index,  St.  Viateurs 
Journal,  Youths’  Cabinet,  The  Blair  Hall 
Magazine,  Purdue,  Sunbeam,  The  Stu¬ 
dent,  Midget  and  Styles. 

The  “  Biographical  ”  essay  for  the  class 


of  Philosophy  has  been  given  out;  Sub¬ 
ject,  ‘'Edward  the  Black  Prince.” 

Our  special  officer  Mr.  Donohue,  has 
been  kept  busy  of  late  in  providing  for 
the  temporal  welfare  of  a  few  Italians 
who  persisted  in  trespassing  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  grounds. 

The  new  officers  seem  to  be  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  But  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  little  attention  be  given  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  respective  rooms  of  the 
various  associations. 

The  Rose  Hills  have  reorganized  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  the  following  are 
the  respective  ranks  and  positions  of  the 
nine.  F.  A.  Giddings,  P;  Robt.  Me 
Namara,  1st  B;  Jas.  J.  Lawless,  S.  S; 
M.  P.  Enright,  C;  Wm.  Gomm,  L.  F; 
A.  Ginebra,  3d  B;  R.  Jewett,  R.  F;  Geo. 
Leitner,  C.  F;  J.  Kieran,  2d  B. 

The  metre  in  which  Shakespeare’s 
Julius  Ctesar  is  written,  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  five  feet  too. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  little  light 
thrown  on  that  mysterious  mail  which 
arrives  four  times  weekly  from  the  same 
party  to  one  of  our  most  promising 
seniors. 

We  sympathise  with  our  Second  Divis-  ; 
ion  friend  who  was  at  a  loss  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  word  “  Walkuponable  ”  as 
uttered  by  our  Hartfordonian. 

We  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the 
rules  which  govern  the  institution,  the 
Rose  Hills  were  unable  to  accept  the 
challenge  from  the  Harvard  B.  B.  Club. 
However,  we  trust  to  hear  from  them 
again  with  more  favorable  results. 

An  interesting  and  warmly-contested 
billiard  tournament  took  place  on  Third 
Division  some  weeks  since.  It  resulted 
as  follows:  the  championship  and  the 
gold  medal  in  first  section  were  won  by 
John  E.  Kelley;  the  gold  medal  in  the 
second  section  was  awarded  to  Nestor 
Castro;  and  Wm.  Kyle  was  the  winner 
of  the  prize  cue  for  the  third  section. 
Both  medals  were  presented  by  Mr. 
James  Russell. 

John  Wood  and  Raymond  Llaguno 
hold  the  honorable  offices  of  Pres,  and 
Vice-Pres.,  respectively  of  the  Third 
Division  Gymnasium. 

The  first  nine  on  Third  Division — 

“  The  Tyros” — has  organized  and  is 
composed  of  the  following  members: — 
Catcher  and  Captain,  Nestor  Castro;  P, 
Jas.  McNamara;  1st  B,  P.  Callan;  2d  B, 
Jos.  Dunn;  3d  B,  D.  Orpheus;  S.  S 
Eug.  Hernandez;  L.  F.,  Geo.  Warren; 

C.  F.,  Wm.  Murphy;  R.  F.,  James  Boy- 
lan;  Substitute,  Wm.  Bryan. 

Among  the  many  names  or  initials 
with  dates  to  be  found  on  the  old  gradu¬ 
ates’  tree,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
another  column,  the  writer  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  following: — J.  Shannon, 

D.  Cooney,  1870;  M.  J.  McAvoy,  ’77; 
W.  Taria,  i860; — ’54;  W.  D.  C.,  ’G3; 

J.  O.  R.  M.  B.,  I860; — O.  N.  ’G8;  F. 
Smith,  ’71;  J.  Aspell,  ’71;  W.  J.  C.,  ’71; 

Our  3rd  Division  contemporary  re¬ 
marks  that  a  billiard  shot  was  made 


within  a  hairs-breath. 

'I  he  old  bell  in  1st  Division  Dormitory 
which  was  placed  aside  for  the  past  3 
years  has  once  more  been  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  only  and  best  means  of 
arousing  the  students  from  their  slumbers. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  students  and 
all  the  admiring  friends  of  our  “Rose 
Hill  ”  nine  that  Mr.  M.  P.  Enright,  ’85, 
is  captain  of  the  nine,  and  Mr.  William 
Gomm,  ’85,  has  been  chosen  as  field 
captain. 

To  say  that  the  precepts  of  etiquette 
could  be  observed  with  more  decorum 
by  a  couple  of  gentlemen  on  the  Rhetor- 
icans’  table  would,  we  believe,  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  issue. 

J  hose  gentlemen  who  of  late  have  so 
frecpiently  forgotten  themselves  in  elo¬ 
cution  class,  as  to  give  way  to  frequent 
outbursts  of  applause  and  interruptions, 
are  requested  to  please  endeavor  to  over¬ 
come  and  restrain  themselves  in  future. 

During  the  present  month  the  scientific 
essay  for  the  classes  of  Rhetoric  and 
Philosophy  will  be  given  out. 

1  he  Rose  Hills  have  new  suits  to  open 
the  season  with.  They  are  of  the  same 
color  as  the  old  suits,  excepting  that 
maroon  stripes  adorn  the  shirt  fronts. 

Say  Tom,  do  you  not  know  that  you 
can  not  eat  meat  to-day?  Yes,  I  know 
I  can’t;  but  this  is  not  meat,  this  is  tongue. 

Wait  a  minute;  there’s  an  interruption. 

The  “  Princeton  ”  vs  “  Rose  Hill  ” 
game  has  been  accepted  and  is  now 
bulletined  for  Wednesday  May  the  27th, 
at  Princeton. 

The  few  gentlemen  on  First  Division 
who  were  so  kind  as  to  secure  tickets  for 
the  late  Shakespearean  representation 
are  now  requested  to  please  send  in  their 
returns.  We  trust  this  shall  be  the  last 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  about  it. 

The  following  item  has  been  received 
at  this  office  during  the  past  month  from 
our  Second  Division  friends;  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  pleasing  results  which  have 
followed  the  insertion  of  a  previous  com¬ 
plaint  it  seems  as  if  the  journal  should 
be  upheld  in  its  undertakings,  especially 
in  what  appertains  to  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  Our  friend  speaks.  “We 
were  surprised  to  notice  in  last  month’s 
issue,  complaipts  to  the  effect  that  the 
members  of  Second  Division  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  their  Billiard  and 
Pool  tables.”  He  continued,  “  Our  Pre¬ 
fect  took  this  very  much  to  heart,  and 
since  then  he  has  had  the  new  “  Light¬ 
ning”  cushions  put  on  the  Billiard  table 
and  has  had  the  Pool  table  entirely  reno¬ 
vated.  The  tables  are  now  cleaned  every 
night  by  the  officers.  Too  much  thanks 
can  not  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Richly, 
S.  J.,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  our  be¬ 
half.”  J.  A.  D. 

The  suspicious  movements  of  several 
members  of  the  Second  Division  Glee 
Club,  during  recreation  hours  to  certain 
remote  parts  of  their  buildings  seem  to 
foretell  a  grand  surprise  in  the  form  of 
a  private  entertainment  to  the  faculty 
and  stud'  nts. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

509  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 

Messrs.  HART  &  RENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39TH  jiTREET  J.EXINGTON  y^VENUE.  J4  J. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

FR  anufacturers  of  Rine  Siciars, 

AMD  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  MagnuA.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“©UK  OWN”  SHIRTS,  «fcc. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing'  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


V.  SCHLAEFER, 


Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 


LOUIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  k  I  Furnishings, 

BROADWAY. 
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N.  Y. 


HENRY  IIUSS. 


JOHN  T.  IIUSS. 


mi 

iEBTAUiMTf 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  II.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4tli  Ave.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  ail  kinds  of 

SFOlf  IBS  S©0BB» 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS, 
cbctac  .£cmuh  ‘Sennit  curb  Guimtoaiirm 

CJooba  a  Special’ll). 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . #3  50 

J4  Sleeve  Shirt .  3  75 

><t"g  “  “  . i  3  00 

Jersey  with  Collar .  4  no 

Knee  Tights .  2  no 

long  “  3(0 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

JbltT  T 

JsLJuju, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK  N  J, 


-A- 


FIRST-CLASS 


v»SHAVIf(G  AND  HAlf  DRESSING  SALOO^ 

Directly  Opposite 

AFot  Mi  ci  m  Station. 


N  WQ00WP  &  <30. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


,  wtitiuL  StfglW  IMS, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordiiam  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


D,  DAVIS  &  SON, 


mm 


Mo.  119  EAST  43d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 

‘Sa&fcA  e)icAcri)c&  foz-  £a^ie2». 


IB.  ML  WAITERS9 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Wallers 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  tviih 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
?t.h  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Orf/an.s. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


M.  TKAVIS. 


j.  j.  rotvEii 


M.  TRAVIS  A  CO., 


Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  V. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALFIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

FjENTAL  ROOMS  of 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tl>  Avenue,  near  Morris  (177111)  St. 

Opposite  R.  K.  Depot,  Tremont. 

-4^8-OPEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTEY-b^s- 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 
LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FOBDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  tiSli  Broadway, 
2S0  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sr/. 

2383  ROSEN  S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

0F 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  anb  Skewing 
‘Sokacco  at  lowest  <aw,o'f  CAa  U  ®zi  ce ■». 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN  S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 

SNUFFS,  FIFES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  C0„ 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


WOOLENS, 

Coe,  Broadway  k  Grand  St„ 


NEW  YORK. 


<&$•  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  -S@> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

272  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
II  AVA.  IV  A  CIO  A  H  . 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

$t.  Institute, 

■>  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Motes,* 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.'  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

M  Alt  V  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


PACH’S 


841  BROADWAY, 

Cm-.iyhstmt,  NEW  YORK. 


I  If  will  make  our  $8.oo  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

We  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.}  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rales  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44tli  Street, 

Bet.  Lexi  ngton  and  3d  Aves. ,  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K . 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  1850. 

COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 


Special  attention  cjtucn  to  tfiie  cfaso  o^  luorfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
oatronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  tnedelicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  iti  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LOPEZ, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  W®  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 
-IIT1AM  PISIMTEE^- 

-*AND — 

M AN U FACTURING  STATIONER. 

IO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 
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TAILOR  Nr  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

-SflfJHiEJFIC  OUWITTIVGg,*- 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

f{eal  I^tkte  & 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9  FULTON  MARKET. 

C.  H.  ELDRED,  »  ,  7 — ,  x  x  r  s~\  t— >  t /- 

IRVIN  HALEY.  NEW  YORK. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par- 
ticnlar  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  k  LONDEESAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK , 

Broidway  ini  Houston  Si 
Eighth  Avenue  and  ISi  St. 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  Sc  528  W.  55th  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  P.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Moirisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding . $142  50 

Music .  30  00 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

flslOTiTOg 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Weals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal. 
770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

“  True  happiness  has  no  localities. 

No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 


Whene’er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish; 

There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 

Where  happiness  descending  eat  and  smiled. 

This  world  yields  but  little  scope  for 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  true  happiness. 
Amid  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
man  is  never  content  with  his  posses¬ 
sions;  his  heart  is  ever  craving  for  some¬ 
thing  which  he  cannot  possibly  grasp. 

If  his  forlorn  hopes  are  ever  realized,  if 
his  anticipations  ever  blossom,  his  heart 
is  again  awakened  to  a  new  desire  which 
is  in  fine  but  vague  and  visionary. 

The  august  nature  of  happiness  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  general 
ideas  of  man.  For  God  has  ordained 
that  happiness  should  exist  not  in  the 
fading  luxuries  of  life,  not  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  worldly  goods, _  but  in  that 
communion  with  Him,  which  transcends 
all  the  happiness  of  the  world.  In  this 
life  man  is  merely  a  weary  pilgrim,  jour¬ 
neying  through  its  highways  and  thor¬ 
oughfares.  Sometimes  he  encounters 
its  raging  tempests,  sometimes  he  basks 
in  its  bright  sunshine,  but  never  can  he 
still  the  incessant  “yearning  after  some¬ 
thing  lost.”  We  have  been  placed  m 
this  position  through  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Providence.  We  have  inherited 
it,  mainly  on  occasion  of  their  fall,  from 
our  first  parents.  They  were,  as  far  as 
we  can  understand,  truly  happy;  they 
enjoyed  everything  which  the  world  was 
calculated  to  enjoy;  they  were  in  strict 
communion  with  God  Himself;  the  light 
of  His  beaming  countenance  streamed 
upon  them  and  they  were  happy;  His 
heart  throbbed  for  them  and  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  His  heavenly  smile.  But  amid  all 
the  joy  and  happiness  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  captivated  by  the  bland 
smiles  of  the  evil  seducer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  all  nature  mourned,  and  still 
continues  to  mourn  their  fall,  which  is 
in  reality  the  absolute  reason  why  man 
cannot  enjoy  true  happiness  in  this  life. 

When  we  are  in  a  plaintive  mood, 
diverting  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
how  often  does  our  mind  turn  towards 
the  happiness  and  simplicity  of  child- 
hood.  There  we  see  a  little  band  at 
play,  reveling  in  the  full  indulgence  of 
their  youthful  glee,  self-prompted  and 
sustained  by  the  brimful  and  overflow¬ 
ing  measure  of  the  happiness  of  their 
young  hearts.  They  are  yet  untouched 


by  sorrow  or  care.  They  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  to-day  “while  they  are  content  or 
careless  of  to-morrow.”  “  Hope’s  un¬ 
clouded  ray  lights  up  their  green  path 
and  prompts  their  simple  mirth.”  In 
the  theatre  of  life  the  curtain  has  not 
yet  been  drawn  aside  for  them.  They 
know  naught  of  human  frailty  and  in¬ 
consistency,  and  of  the  cares  and  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  this  transitory  life 


“  Abl  for  their  fnture  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears!” 

J.  J.  M„  ’86. 


“MARK  TWAIN.” 

Mr.  Clemens  we  are  strongly  tempted 
to  call  him  simply  Mark,  is  enjoying 
even  more  than  his  usual  share  of  public 
attention  just  at  present.  The  expul¬ 
sion  of  his  latest  work  from  one  of  the 
large  public  libraries  of  that  centre  of 
everything  literary  in  America— New 
England  and  the  subsequent  scathing 
criticism  of  the  book  by  several  of  New 
England  periodicals,  have  brought  him 
into  a  prominence  before  the  public, 
that  while  it  might  not  seem  enviable 
must  certainly  prove  of  immense  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  him,  on  account  of 
the  free  advertising  it  involves.  1  his 
alone,  we  don’t  refer  to  the  matter  of 
free  advertisement,  but  to  his  present 
prominence,  might,  we  think,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  the  present  affliction, 
but  we  cannot  take  an  underhanded 
advantage  even  of  a  friend  and  so  must 
confess  that  it  had  its  origin  much 
further  back  than  this. 

We  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Clemens  last  fall 
during  his  tour  with  Mr.  Cable,  and  were 
so  struck  by  the  fact,  that  contrary  to  all 
the  known  rules  of  coincidence  he 
tallied  almost  exactly  with  our  ideal  of 
Mark  Twain,  that  in  a  moment  of  fatal 
enthusiasm  after  our  return  we  promised 
one  of  those  roaring  lions  who  go  around 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  or  m 
other  words,  a  newspaper  manager,  that 
we  would  write  him  up.  1  he  time  has 
come  now  it  seems  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  and  while,  dear  reader,  we 
sincerely  condole  with  you  we  cun  but 
forge  ahead  or  risk  the  awful  weight  of 
an  ignored  and  naturally  choleric  man¬ 
ager’s  wrath.  We  understand  your  feel¬ 
ings  or  at  least  we  think  we  do,  but 
really  we  can’t  help  it.  We  would  if  we 
could  but  as  we  can’t,  how  can  we . 
Well,  let’s  screw  our  courage  to  the  stick¬ 
ing  point  anyhow  and  maybe  we  won  t 


find  the  realization  quite  as  excruciating 
as  its  anticipation  was. 

We  said  some  place  back  there  (you’ll 
find  it  I  think,  about  the  middle  of  a 
rather  long-winded  sentence,  for  as  for 
ourselves  we  always  prefer  a  coach  and 
six  though  we  may  not  be  too  proficient 
in  their  management  to  the  less  imposing 
though  more  easily  managed  carriage 
and  single  span)  that  Mr.  Clemens 
proved  our  ideal  Mark  Twain.  Now  in 
order  to  prevent  any  needless  alarm  we 
will  state  at  once  that  we  don’t  intend 
to  dilate  on  the  aforesaid  ideal,  and 
for  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  rather  general,  ideals  have  a  habit 
of  being  so,  and  though  they  were  very 
patent  to  us  the  average  reader  might 
not  see  its  points  of  consonance  with 
the  real  In  the  second  place,  because 
if  he  did  there  would  be  a  sameness 
about  the  descriptions  of  the  ideal  and 
real  that  might  not  prove  at  all  pleasing 
to  the  reader.  Now,  as  we  don  t  wish 
to  pile  on  the  agony  but  rather  to  reduce 
it  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  it  is  the 
real  M.  Twain  as  we  (editorial)  take  it, 
that  we  (all  of  us)  want  to  get  at  let  us 
proceed. 

“  Mark  ”  is  to  us  at  least  the  typical 
Down  Easter.  His  build,  his  carriage, 
and  even  though  not  to  too  marked  a 
degree  his  expression  all  smacked  of  the 
Yank  ;  all  told  of  New  England.  Not 
that  we  would  insinuate  at  all  that  New 
England  was  his  birth  place,  far  from  it. 
Hardened  as  we  are  our  feelings  by  jour¬ 
nalism  still  have  some  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  balmy  Southwest  we 
understand,  had  that  honor  and  a  just 
Providence  for  its  own  wise  ends  pre¬ 
served  him  from  flying-boilers,  fljing- 
wheels  and  other  old  iron  and  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  elements,  while  for  years 
he  have  the  lead  in  a  racing  at  too  high 
attitudes.  Mississippi  steamboat  and  too 
often  had  to  announce  that  the  depth 
was  only  “  by  mark  twain  ”  But  then 
he  has  dwelt  on  the  cultured  soil  and 
breathed  the  cultured  air  of  the  classic 
shades  of  New  England  for  so  many 
years  that  doubtless  they  have  had  their 
effect  in  making  him  what  he  is,  a  true, 
though  adopted  scion  of  her  house. 
Mark’s  whole  appearance,  his  air  of 
aggrieved  innocence,  and  his  got-to-be- 
gone-though-I-wish-it-were-over  expres¬ 
sion  that  would  incline  you  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him  did  you  not  know  \our 
man  are  all  suggestive  of  humor  that  is 
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in  him  and  prepare  you  for  what  is  to 
come.  His  first  words,  they  are  always 
something  good,  are  the  signal  for  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  it  is  but  a  very  few 
minutes  until  instead  of  wasting  your 
sympathy  on  the  lecturer,  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  prepared  to  extend  it  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  his  audience.  He  keeps 
them  in  almost  continual  laughter  by 
his  humorous  allusions,  and  utters  them 
in  a  solemn’  innocent  way  that  doubly 
enhances  their  laughableness.  No 
wonder  he  appears  before  crowded 
houses,  for  it  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  him. 
His  selections  are  aptly  chosen,  and  show 
to  best  advantage  the  genuine  humor  in 
his  works.  His  readings  though,  as  he 
says  himself,  why  it  should  be  called 
reading  when  you  don’t  use  either  book 
or  paper  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  are 
well  worth  the  attendance  and  are  sure 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  good  many 
hearty  laughs. 

So  much  for  the  man  himself. 

But  is  there  nothing  more  in  Mr. 
Clemens  and  his  works  than  mere 
humor  ?  Concerning  his  earlier  works 
all  are  agreed  that  apart  from  tbe  humor 
there  is  in  them  a  closeness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  truthful  delineation  of  nature  and 
a  literary  merit  that  in  themselves  and 
without  the  first  mentioned,  would  amply 
repay  a  perusal  of  them,  but  concerning 
his  latest  books  the  critics  are  at  logger- 
heads.  We  were  much  amused  the 
other  day  at  parallel  columns  in  the 
Critic,  headed  by  the  apt  quotation, 
“  Not  without  honor  except  in  his  own 
country,”  in  which  Mr.  Clemens’  latest 
work  is  vigorously  condemned  by  a 
prominent  New  England  Journal,  and 
quite  as  vigorously  praised  by  an  English 
Review.  This  is  so  seldom  the  case 
with  anything  American,  the  tables 
usually  being  turned  in  just  the  opposite 
way  that  it  made  quite  an  impression  on 
us.  The  Springfield  Republican  pro¬ 
nounces  his  last  works  “  trashy  and 
vicious,”  and  says  “  it  is  time  that  this 
influential  pseudonym  should  cease  to 
carry  into  homes  and  libraries  unworthy 
productions.”  While  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  says  “that  in  Mark  Twain  the  world 
has  a  humorist  at  once  wild  and  tender, 
a  humorist  who  is  yearly  refining  and 
mellowing.”  But  to  our  mind  Mr. 
Clemens  deserves  neither  of  these.  He 
is  certainly  a  great  humorist,  and  his 
books  are  really  worthy  of  the  praise 
bestowed  on  them,  but  instead  of  refin¬ 
ing  he  seems  to  have  degenerated  with 
time 

His  “Tramp  Abroad,”  shows  a  won¬ 
derful  power  of  observation  and  a  re¬ 
markably  delicate  sense  of  the  humor¬ 
ous  and  ridiculous.  It  contains  passages 
of  description  that  would  grace  the 
pages  of  many  more  ambitious  book  of 
travels,  and  a  vein  of  American  humor 
that  is  unexcelled.  Exaggerated  as  it 
may  seem  to  many,  it  gives  a  delineation 
of  German  people  and  German  customs 
that  might  not  be  obtained  from  length¬ 


ier  and  more  learned  disquisitions  and 
that  remains  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
The  ideas  thus  obtained  are  trustworthy 
too  for  the  very  exaggeration  by  which 
it  was  conveyed  points  out  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  real  and  shows  where  the 
truth  lies.  His  “Gilded  Age,”  (we  are 
aware  that  this  was  collaborated  with 
Dudley  Warner,  but  yet  somehow  it 
always  comes  home  to  us  as  his),  is  a 
magnificent  satire  on  Americans,  their 
speculations  and  politics.  It  always  in 
some  unaccountable  way  reminds  us  of 
Thackeray.  Not  that  we  would  com¬ 
pare  the  two,  their  treatments  are  too 
different,  though  the  object  of  both  was 
the  same,  but  there  is  a  reminder  of  the 
one  in  the  felicitous  humor  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  apt  selections  of  salient  points  for 
satire  of  the  other.  The  younger  writer 
has  however,  borrowed  nothing  from 
his  English  brother.  ‘The  Gilded  Age’ 
is  essentially  American  in  treatment  as 
well  as  subject,  and  is  a  lesson  (on  our¬ 
selves,  to  ourselves  and  by  one  of  our¬ 
selves)  ;  who  knows  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  our  faults  and  foibles,  our 
(crotchets  and  peculiarities),  that  is  well 
worth  the  reading. 

Now,  we  come  to  one  of  the  books 
that  the  Republican,  with  the  number, 
whose  sentiments  it  voices,  have  Jto 
rigidly  condemned. — Tom  Sawyer.  AWe 
remember  reading  it  when  we  were 
young,  (we  once  were  young,  i  e.  even 
younger  than  we  are  now),  and  recollec¬ 
tion  pictured  it  in  glowing  colors.  We 
read  it  again  a  few  days  ago  to  verify 
the  truth  of  earlier  judgment,  but  I  am 
afraid,  laid  down  the  book  rather 
disappointed.  Maybe  our  youthful  ideal 
had  so  exalted  it  that  we  could  not  help 
but  be  disappointed,  but  certainly  its 
annihilation  was  rapid  and  complete. 
We  found  that  there  was  far  more 
grounds  for  the  criticism  than  remem¬ 
brance  would  have  allowed  us  to  sus¬ 
pect,  and  though  we  could  better  ap¬ 
preciate  its  humor  and  its  exquisite 
naturalness  we  found  in  it  not  a  little 
that  might  justify  the  epithet  trashy. 

His  last  book.  “  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,”  the  opinion  of  the 
Saturday  Review  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  seems  to  be  but  another 
step  in  the  downward  course.  There  is 
the  old  naturalness  and  the  old  humor 
but  Mark  seems  to  have  exhausted  that 
vein  that  he  struck  so  rich  in  his  Tramp 
Abroad  and  The  Gilded  Age,  and  that 
made  these  books  so  deservedly  popular. 
His  care  for  the  proprieties,  never  too 
guarded  here,  seems  relaxed  entirely. 
He  trifles  with  some  of  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  a  fault  that  is 
not  noticeable  in  his  other  works,  except 
in  “Innocents  Abroad,”  is  even  inclined 
to  be  irreverent  at  times.  This  treading 
beyond  the  domain  of  legitimate  humor 
is  a  sure  mark  of  degeneracy.  It 
is  easy  to  raise  a  laugh  in  the  treatment 
of  such  subjects,  but  it  is  not  true  wit 


or  humor.  We  can  understand  that  the 
temptation  to  a  humorist  and  especially 
to  one  of  Mark’s  stamp,  to  encroach  on 
forbidden  ground  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  for  that  reason  could  pardon 
the  slight  improprieties  in  his  former 
works,  but  we  are  afraid  he  has  gone 
too  far  from  the  straight  path  in  his  last 
book  for  the  good  of  his  own  reputation. 

This  is  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Clemens 
is  at  his  best,  one  of  the  most  American 
of  our  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  few  of  our  writers  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  general  recognition  abroad.  He 
certainly  has  talent  or  whatever  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  now  meaningless  word 
genius.  There  is  a  tenderness  often  in 
his  writing  that  mingled  with  his  humor, 
makes  delightful  reading.  He  has  above 
all  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  limitations 
and  inconsistencies  of  people,  and  half 
truthful,  half  exaggerated  way  of  sum¬ 
ming  them  up  that  is  very  effective. 
His  mission  as^a  satirist  is  national,  not 
particular  and  it  is  in  bringing  satire  too 
much  to  details  that  he  offends  good 
taste.  Sh.  Branagh. 

\  J7  — 

TITK  GRADUATE’S  TREE. 

/It  jPere  indeed  difficult  to  describe 
'our  . feelings  as  we  jot  down  this  title. 
We  think,  however,  that  they  are  just 
such  as  might  flood  the  ardent,  happy 
soul  of  a  youth  chancing  to  meet  in  a 
foreign  land  some  one  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  whose  birth-place  was  the  same  as 
his  own.  How  gladly  would  he  not  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  his  elder  would  nat¬ 
urally  ask  him  regarding  that  country 
which  was  fatherland  to  them  both;  how 
eagerly  would  he  not  tell  of  each  old 
landmark  that  fond  memories  endeared 
to  both, — of  each  scene  that  was  so  in¬ 
delibly  painted  on  their  hearts,  that  they 
had  only  to  look  within  themselves  to  see 
it  again  with  all  its  nameless  charms. 
And  should  not  our  feelings  be  the  same? 
Are  we  not  now  speaktng,  through  this, 
our  modest  little  journalistic  mouthpiece, 
to  many  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  in  the  same  road  to  virtue  and  science 
that  we  are  travelling  now?  And  they 
have  been  led  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
Alma  Mater  under  whose  tender  care  we 
now,  in  our  turn,  are  progressing  on  that 
way  from  which — so  full  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements  is  it — we  would 
almost  inevitably  go  astray,  were  it  not 
for  her  guiding  hand.  Moreover,  who 
will  dare  say  that  our  elders  do  not  ply 
us  with  questions  about  the  old  place 
and  all  its  hallowed  surroundings  and 
reminiscences?  The  articulate  words 
may  not  mount  to  their  lips  and  flow 
forth,  but  the  language  of  the  heart  is 
like  no  other  tongue — it  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken;— and  our  own  heart  tells  us  that 
they  have  often  longed  for  some  grateful 
child  of  their  common  mother  to  speak 
to  them  on  those  loved  topics  which  have 
always  commanded  from  them  something 
far  deeper  than  mere  interest.  We  con- 
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sidering  this,  and  impelled  by  both  filial 
and  brotherly  affection,  have  put  aside 
all  thoughts  of  our  unworthiness  and  in¬ 
capacity,  and  undertaken  to  tell  them  of 
the  most  hallowed  of  the  familiar  land¬ 
marks — the  old  Graduates’  Tree; — to 
tell  them  that  it  still  survives,  and  still 
obtains  the  same  respect  they  had  for  it 
in  days  of  yore.  I  call  it  the  most  hal¬ 
lowed  of  the  old  landmarks — the  most 
sacred — and  is  it  not  so?  When  we  have 
passed  many  days  in  a  beloved  home, 
and  are  then  forced  to  leave  it,  do  we 
not,  in  after-years,  feel  our  hearts’  depths 
most  moved  at  the  thoughts  of  the  last 
day  passed  in  it — the  day  when  we  bade 
it  farewell?  Of  the  many  hours  spent 
there  is  not  the  most  sacred  that  in  which 
the  parting  clasp  was  given?  Do  we  re¬ 
member  any  embrace  like  our  mother’s 
last?  And  so  now,  around  what  object 
can  there  cling  more  hallowed  souvenirs 
for  a  student  of  St.  John’s  than  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  old  tree  that  stands 
(to  speak  figuratively)  near  the  spot 
where,  year  after  year,  our  Alma  Mater 
bade  adieu  to  her  sons,  who,  there  at  the 
parting  of  the  loads,  clasped  each  other’s 
hand,  and  then  pressed  on  to  attain  those 
goals  of  which  the  old  tree  would  tell  us 
perhaps,  if  it  were  only  gifted  with  power 
to  speak. 

But,  some  of  our  younger  brethren,  or 
those  who  have  not  been  long  among  us, 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Graduates’  Tree;  for  it  is  outside  of 
what  the  students  understand  by  “the 
bounds.”  For  the  benefit  of  these  a  few 
words  of  description  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Nestling  in  a  little  nook  under  the 
brow  of  the  slight  eminence — Rose  Hill 
— on  which  the  college  is  built,  there  is 
to  be  seen  an  old  beech,  gnarled,  crook¬ 
ed  and  bent.  It  stands  there  amidst  the 
tall  stately  pines  and  when  its  spreading 
branches  are  covered  with  the  winter 
snows,  it  looks,  for  all  the  world,  like 
some  stooped  and  aged  man,  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  younger  spirits. 
And  this  brings  to  mind  some  of  the 
many  contrasts  which  force  themselves 
upon  our  notice  as  we  draw  near  the 
spot  where  the  old  beech  grows.  Near 
by  there  is  a  quarry  and  all  those  accom¬ 
panying  sounds  and  sights  indicative  of 
man’s  activity.  Yet,  at  certain  intervals, 
when  these  sounds  die  away,  you  can 
hear  the  rippling  and  murmuring  of  the 
old,  historic  Bronx  as,  at  the  curve  in 
the  shore  near  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
dismantled  mill,  it  tumbles  over  the  dam, 
only  to  find  itself,  however,  within  sound 
of  the  quarry,  and  within  sight  of  the 
modern-built  bridge  a  few  rods  below. 
It  even  seems  to  flow  more  sluggishly 
now,  as  if  both  to  desert  the  silence  of 
the  woodlands  for  the  busy  hum  that 
marks  its  proximity  to  the  haunts  of  men. 
Again,  as  you  stand  beneath  the  old  tree, 
in  the  solemn  shade  and  silence,  the 
world  seems  far  away  indeed;  yet,  but  a 


few  rods  beyond  the  hill  towards  the 
north,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  one  of  the  favorite  drives  of  the 
fashionables  of  the  great,  throbbing,  busy 
metropolis.  Here,  then,  is.  the  home  of 
the  old  beech;  it  is  here  that  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  the  Senior  Class  is  wont  to 
spend  many  of  the  pleasant  summer  days. 
Amid  all  the  pleasures  of  sylvan  scenes, 
they  join  in  closer  brotherhood  as  the 
day  of  parting  draws  nigh;  and  the  old 
Graduates’  Tree  is  witness  of  their  prom¬ 
ises  to  each  other  and  to  their  Alma 
Mater  that  they  will  prove  themselves 
worthy  sons  and  brothers.  As,  after  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  they  carve 
their  names  or  initials  on  the  moss- 
covered  bark  of  the  tree,  well  may  we 
think  that  they  mean  it  to  be  an  earnest 
of  their  high  purpose  to  carve  them  in- 
effaceably  on  the  tablets  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  history. 

The  ancients  assigned  a  guardian  deity 
to  every  place;  each  fountain  or  grove 
had  its  nymph,  each  wood  its  sylvan 
gods,  every  tree,  likewise,  was  possessed 
of  a  guardian  sprite.  And,  whenever  we 
draw  near  the  old  beech,  all  the  involun¬ 
tary  associations  which  crowd  themselves 
upon  us  make  the  old  heathen  mythology 
possible;  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
spot  is  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
supernatural  beings.  Sometimes  even, 
we  fancy  that  the  sprite  of  the  beech  is 
reading  our  very  thoughts.  And,  indeed, 
what  a  wealth  of  heart-lore  could  it  not 
unfold  to  us!  How  many  a  young  ardent 
soul  has  it  not  seen  fill  with  nobly  am¬ 
bitious  plans  for  the  future, — plans  that 
have  not  miscarried,  perhaps,  for  the 
names  of  many  of  the  sons  of  St.  John’s 
are  not  unknown  to  fame.  Many  of  them 
it  is  true,  are  written  so  high  on  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  aims  which  have  been  attained 
that  they  are  seldom  read  by  that  great 
part  of  mankind  who  move  through  life 
without  raising  the  eyes  of  their  soul 
above  the  earth  on  which  they  live. 
What,  again,  could  not  the  old  tree  tell 
us  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  laid 
within  sight  of  it.  It  would  tell  how, 
when  it  was  but  a  tender  sapling  and  the 
red-man  yet  roamed  undisturbed  over 
the  land,  it  had  oft  witnessed  wild  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  as  the  young  Indian  war¬ 
rior  who  once  before  had  paused  beside 
it  to  whisper  words  of  love  to  his  forest 
sweet-heart,  now  stood  there,  his  bosom 
filled  with  bitter  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  those  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  despoil  him  of  his  birth¬ 
right — the  virgin  forest.  But  time  ever 
goes  on  apace, — 

“From  dreamless  slumber  in  the  silent  land  of  embryos 
“Come  forth  the  new,  swift  years, 

“Laden  with  the  destinies  of  worlds  and  men, 

“Throw  down  their  bordens  in  the  flying  Present, 

“Then  leap  into  the  Past.” 

And  so,  the  years  follow  fast  upon 
each  other’s  heels;  the  beech  has  now 
obtained  its  growth;  the  Indian  has  gone 
to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  and  his 
war-cry  has  in  turn  given  place  to  the 
voices  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  New 
Amsterdam,  who  often  perhaps,  have 


made  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Bronx 
the  site  of  their  picnics  aud  pleasure 
parties.  But  the  Van  Bummels  and  the 
Knickerbockers  were  not  allowed  to 
dwell  in  peaceful  security.  Our  tree  saw 
the  war-clouds  lower,  and  heard  the 
eager  shouts  of  Revolutionary  heroes, 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  rattling 
of  musketry.  It  has  possibly  seen  and 
sheltered  Washington,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  were  but  a  short  distance  away. 
But  why  continue?  As  we  stand  musing 
beneath  the  old  tree  and  try  to  put  into 
words  some  of  the  fancies  that  flit  across 
our  mind’s  vision,  we  can  almost  hear 
the  sprite  of  the  gnarled  old  beech  laugh 
merrily  at  the  futility  of  our  efforts  to 
picture  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  further,  therefore, 
but  leave  the  reader  to  use  his  own 
imagination  which  will  serve  him  far 
better  than  our  inexperienced  pen.  But 
would  that  both  he  and  we  might  learn 
and  remember  the  lesson  the  old  Gradu¬ 
ates’  Tree  teaches,  as  it  still  stands  firm 
after  so  many  long,  weary  years  spent 
combating  the  winter’s  storms,  decay, 
and  all  those  other  instruments  of  Time, 
the  destroyer.  Many  of  those  sons  of 
our  Alma  Mater  who  have  gone  before 
us  have  profited  by  this  lesson  of  energy, 
and  have  carved  their  names  on  the  tree 
of  immortality.  Perhaps  it  is  this  thought 
that  makes  the  old  beech  sing  so  joyously 
when  the  warm  summer  breezes  blow 
through  its  branches,  as  they  would 
through  the  strings  of  an  Aeolian  Harp. 
Perhaps,  also,  when  it  sighs  as  the  wintry 
blasts  rush  down  the  gorge  and  shake 
its  naked  limbs,  it  is  at  the  sad  thought 
of  those  other  sons  of  St.  John’s  who 
have  done  nothing  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  They  are  few,  and 
it  lies  in  our  power,  fellow-students,  to 
make  the  number  remain  so.  May  each 
succeeding  class  as  it  gathers  about  the 
old  beech,  year  after  year,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Commencement  Day,  resolve 
anew  that  it  shall  add  other  and  bright 
names  to  the  fair  list  of  Fordham’s  illus¬ 
trious  sons.  That  the  class  of  ’85  and  of 
’86  will  do  so  we  have  no  doubt;  and 
that  ’87  will  not  be  lacking,  we  can  sin¬ 
cerely  promise.  How  are  we  to  do  it? — 
By  remembering  the  lessons  learnt  in  our 
college  home,  by  treasuring  them  up  as 
seeds  which  will  bear  plentiful  fruit,  if 
only  we  do  not  lack  that  quality  which 

“Earth’s  rough  yet  noblest  spell  is— Energy  1 
“Mind’s  hammer,  hatchet,  plough!  The  stern-ficed 
dun, 

“That  makes  us  pay  our  debt  to  man — or  die! 

“Never  to  halt  until  Ihe  race  is  run,— 

“To  know  no  weariness:  no  danger  shun; 

“Until  Time’s  hand  has  Btruck  the  crowning  hour,— 

“To  think  that  nothing’s  done,  till  nil  is  done.— 
“Through  day  and  night,  through  sunshine  and  through 
shower. 

“To  fight  the  gallant  fight!— Resolve,  itself,  is  power!" 

Kismet,  '87. 


APRIL,  CLASS  SPECIMENS. 

We  have  just  the  space  to  mention  the 
Class  Specimens  which  took  place  last 
month. 

First  Grammar  Specimen,  a  notice  of 
which  had  been  written  for  the  April 
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Journal  but  unavoidably  crowded  out, 
was  a  decided  success.  It  presented  the 
work  which  had  been  done  in  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  Arithmetic,  for  the 
month  of  March  and  certainly  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  class. 

The  exhibition  of  Preparatory  Class 
was  very  lively  and  entertaining.  The 
short  declamations  and  dialogues  were 
well  rendered,  and  the  amusement  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  earnestness  of  the  youngsters 
in  their  Spelling  and  Multiplication 
Table  Bees  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features.  The  little  “fellows”  are  bright 
and  study  well. 

The  Class  of  English  Belles-Lettres 
was  next  in  order.  They  presented  a 
very  fine  programme  and  did  it  supreme 
justice.  The  English  compositions  were 
carefully  prepared  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  class  showed  among  the 
best  for  Elocution.  Very  fine  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Penmanship  were  exhibited  by 
P.  Bellizia,  who  presented  a  very  fine 
pen-worked  eagle  to  Father  Halpin. 

First  English  Class  follow  with  a  very 
good  exhibition.  The  programme  was 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  class 
and  the  examination  the  boys  were  put 
through  by  their  worthy  Professor  was 
very  searching. 

Second  English  gave  a  first  class  exhi¬ 
bition.  No  boy  was  left  unexamined  and 
the  scarcity  of  blunders  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  a  very  well  drilled  set 
of  boys  and  they  are  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  a  solid  foundation  for  beginning 
their  Latin  Studies  next  year. 

Last  but  not  least  was  the  very  mem¬ 
orable  exhibit  of  Latin  Belles-Lettres. 
We  will  satisfy  ourselves  by  appending 
their  programme,  which  was  very  elabor¬ 
ately  printed  according  to  a  design  by 
Joseph  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  class. 
The  proceedings  were  Academic  in  the 
highest  degree  and  all  present  shared 
the  regret  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  that  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  boys  in  handling 
their  various  and  varied  subjects  was  not 
displayed  before  a  larger  audience. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  i. 

Violin  Solo,  F.  Williams 

Vos  Salutamus,  -  -  -  J.  F.  Haben 

A  Christian  Heroine — Ode  P.  H.  Hopkins 

Vallombrosa — Description  -  C.  F.  Orben 
Latin  Style — Essay  -  -  H.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Demosthenes — Sketch  -  -  J.  F.  Hunter 

Analysis  of  III  Act  of  “Macbeth”  J.  J.  Quinn 
Ad  Virginem  Castam-Sapphic  C.  H.  McCusker 
Horace  and  Burns  -  -  W.  J.  Meagher 

A  Winter  Idyl  -  -  -  E.  P.  Cordero 

‘  'Come,  Come  Away  -  -  Calliope  Club  ’87 

Part  ii. 

Ad  Sodales — Alcaic  -  -  J.  H.  Dooley 
Analysis  of  “ProArchia”  -  G.  W.  Wallace 
Verse  Translation  Hor.  B.  II.  Ode  XVIII, 

[J.  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Greek  Tragedy  -  -  -  J.  F.  Corbett 

Epic  Poetry — Essay  -  -  W.  F.  Donohue 

Carmen  -  -  -  -  J.  I.  Kelly 

Un  Coup  D’Oeilen  Arriere  C.  A.  Wingerter 
Periton  Pepragmenon  -  -  R.  A.  Troy 

Wordsworth — Essay  -  M.  W.  Holland 

Glee  of  ’87,  Composed  by  J.  T.  Waldron, 

[The  Class  Chorus. 
Cheer  of  Belles-Lettres,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  ’87! 


On  the  whole,  the  class  specimens  of 
the  College  are  very  encouraging  to  the 
Faculty,  to  the  students  and  to  all  friends 
of  Catholic  University  Education. 

Education  must  necessarily  make 
great  strides  when  thorough  training  is 
combined  with  diligent  application,  and 
beyond  doubt,  the  class  specimens  afford 
proof  that  this  combination  so  essential 
to  intellectual  progress  is  in  full  force  at 
St.  John’s. 

The  following  are  the  respective  dates 
on  which  the  above  mentioned  class  ex¬ 
hibitions  took  Place. 

1st  Lat.  Gr.  March  29th;  Preparatory 
April  14th;  English  Belles-Lettres  April 
18th;  1st  English  April  21st;  2nd  Eng¬ 
lish  April  24th;  Latin  Belles-Lettres 
May  5th. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned 
the  Play  which  took  place  April  the  28th 
and  the  Social  Glee  Club  entertainment 
which  was  held  last  evening  May  5th. 
The  Play  is  described  elsewhere.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Glee  Club,  we  will  print  the 
programme  and  add  that  it  was  carried 
out  to  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of 
everybody  present.  It  was  an  entertain¬ 
ment  which  might  have  been  given  any¬ 
where  and  before  any  audience.  The 
Instrumental  Music  was  very  well  ren¬ 
dered,  the  singing  lacked  body  in  the 
quartettes  now  and  then,  but  generally 
was  very  effective,  especially  was  it  nigh 
perfection  in  the  songs  given  by  Messrs. 
Kirby,  Waldron,  Hopkins,  Williams  and 
Gomm.  The  sketches  by  Waldron  and 
Williams  afforded  great  merriment  and 
this  morning  the  editorial  sides  are  sore 
after  the  hearty  laughs  which  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  compelled  by  their  inimitable 
mimicry,  from  all  present,  young  and  old. 
What  delighted  us  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  utter  absence  of  buffoonery 
in  every  case.  Some  of  the  music  was 
composed  by  the  members  and  nearly 
all  the  songs,  containing  many  intellig¬ 
ible  spleenless  local  hits  were  original. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  we  feel  that 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  community  are 
due  to  The  Social  Glee  Club,  both  for 
last  evenings  performance  as  well  as  for 
the  improved  entertainment  they  gave 
us  last  St.  Patrick’s  day,  which,  while  we 
forgot  to  notice  in  our  issue  for  April,  we 
did  not  forget  to  remember.* 

Mr.  Harry  Amy  as  musical  director 
of  the  Glee  Club,  signalized  himself 
markedly  and  deserves  what  he  received, 
the  appreciation  of  his  audience  for  his 
skill  and  his  unselfish  application  to  his 
duties  as  director  of  the  Glee  Club’s 
music.  Mr.  Amy’s  name  has  brought 
to  mind  a  very  valuable  institution  of 
which  he  is  the  founder.  We  refer  to 
the  printing  firm.  Messrs.  Amy,  Wallace 
&  Laforcade,  have  done  and  are  doing 
excellent  work.  The  amount  of  print¬ 
ing  they  have  produced  is  incredible 
and  what  is  still  more  laudable,  their 
workmanship  is  of  a  very  fine  order. 
They  have  a  cozy  little  office,  are  very 
courteous  and  obliging  and  ply  their 


trade  legitimately  and  without  any  fuss 
or  parade.  They  are  invaluable  colla  : 
borators  of  the  Vice  President.  All 
his  printing,  nearly,  is  done  by  them  and 
done  quickly  and  well.  Lately  they 
have  made  Mr.  Williams  the  junior  part¬ 
ner  of  their  firm.  As  specimens  of  their 
work  we  refer  to  the  Menu  of  Rector’s 
Day  Dinner  as  well  as  to  the  Monthly 
Calendars. 

Subjoined  is  the  programme  of  the 
Social  Glee  (.  lub,  which  the  members 
of  the  Printing  Firm  belong  and  of  which 
Mr.  F.  Cordero  is  the  very  efficient 
Manager  and  President. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  1. 

OVERTURE,  .  .  .  (Violin,  Piano), 

Messrs.  F.  Williams,  P.  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
PROLOGUE,  .  .  J.  Gordon. 

SONG,  “Our  Nine” -j  [Vr°rds  b/  7- 

t  M usic  by  F.  Wt  Ilhams. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Halpin. 

CORNET  SOLO,  “  Merry  War,”  J.  Strauss. 
Mr.  A.  Ginebra. 

SONG  SOLO,  “I’m  the  Cadi’s  Man,”  J.Loretz. 
Mr.  W.  Gomm. 

MUSIC,  (Piano,  Flute,  Violin), 

Messrs.  II.  Amy,  Jr.,  C.  Schumacher,  I'. 
Williams. 

SONG,  SOLO,  “The  Old  Ferryman,”  C.  A. 

J.  Kirby.  [  White. 

SONG,  QUARTETTE,  “Blow  On.  Ye  Gales,” 

[Z.  T.  Emerson. 

P.  Hopkins,  F.  Cordero,  G.  Wallace, 

C.  Wingerter,  J.  Corbett,  G.  Laforcade, 
J.  Quinn,  M.  Enright,  J.  Kirby. 

SONG  SOLO,  “  The  Pretty  Maid  of  Kent,” 
Mr.  T.  R.  Halpin. 

MUSIC,  (Piano,  Violin), 

Messrs.  P.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  F.  Williams. 
Part  2. 

SELECTIONS,  F.  Williams. 

SONG,  SOLO,  “Poor,  But  a  Gentleman  Still,” 
Mr.  P.  Hopkins. 

SKETCH,  W.  Gomm. 

BANJO  DUETT,  Messrs.  F.  Williams,  G. 
Wallace. 

SKETCH,  J.  Waldron. 

SONG,  TRIO.  “  Rock  Away,”Z.  T.  Emerson. 

F.  Cordero,  S.  Fountain.  W.  Gomm, 

P.  Hopkins,  J.  Waldron,  J.  Corbett, 

G.  Laforcade. 

FINALE. 

MUSIC,  (Piano,  Violin), 

Messrs.  P.  A  Fitzpatrick,  F.  Williams. 


RECTOR’S  DAY  AT  ST.  JOHN’S 
COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  St.  John’s  put  on  a 
holiday  aspect,  and  once  more  renewed 
the  old  custom  of  celebrating  the  feast 
day  of  its  Rev.  Father  Rector.  As  is 
usual,  the  different  classes  through  their 
representatives  presented  their  addresses 
of  congratulation  on  the  eve  of  the  fes¬ 
tival,  and  Father  Dealy  replied  with  a 
few  chosen  words  in  that  exquisite  man¬ 
ner  that  so  many  of  his  former  city 
friends  have  good  cause  to  remember 
and  that  has  given  him  an  almost  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  an  impromptu 
speaker.  The  addresses  were  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  delivered  by  the  orators  se¬ 
lected  for  the  occasion,  and  gave  ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  heartfelt  felicitations  of 
his  children  to  their  beloved  Father  on 
the  happy  return  of  his  feast  day.  While 
they  dwelt  at  length  on  the  many  im- 
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provements  he  has  already  made  at  St. 
John’s  and  the  many  projected  ones 
prefaced  by  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
new  building,  their  authors  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  cull  a  few 
flowers  from  the  field  that  lay  so  tempt¬ 
ingly  open  to  them  in  the  largeness  of 
heart,  untiring  energy,  and  discerning 
mind  of  their  endeared  rector  ;  could 
not  refrain  from  recalling  a  few  of  the 
excellent  qualities  that  so  gracefully 
become  him  and  that  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  had  in  mind  when  he  pictured, 
“  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 
man,  the  best  conditioned  an  unwearied 
spirit  in  doing  courtesies.”  We  give 
below  the  order  of  the  exercises  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival. 

March,  (Rendezvous),  College  or¬ 
chestra  ;  Salutatory,  Mr.  John  Mead  ; 
Oratio  Gratulatoria,  Mr.  John  A.  Troy  ; 
Poem,  Mr.  P.  Hopkins  ;  Ad  Patrem 
Nostrum,  Mr.  Charles  Gillon  ;  Song, 
(‘*  Hark  the  Grove  is  Ringing  ”)  Master 
John  E.  Kelly  ;  Felicitation,  Mr.  Ig¬ 
nacio  Montesinos.  Little  Boys’  Ad¬ 
dress,  Master  Charles  Evesson  ;  Hom- 
mage  Au  R.  P.  Recteur,  Mr.  F.  Armen- 
dais ;  Gluckwunsk,  Mr.  Godfried 
Rhoads  ;  Day  Scholars’  Greeting,  Mas¬ 
ter  Patrick  Lynch  ;  Finale,  (Blondinette 
Polke),  College  orchestra. 

The  dawn  of  the  festival  itself  gave 
promise  of  a  magnificent  day,  and  up  to 
4  o’clock  nature  did  not  belie  herself. 
The  long-looked  for  dinner  in  the  draped 
refectory,  with  Father  Dealy  in  the 
place  of  honor,  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  invited  guests,  among  whom 
by  the  way,  we  noticed  the  Hon.  Rich¬ 
ard  O’Gorman,  Park  Commissioner 
Crimmins,  Thos.  H.  O’Connor,  Mr. 
Joseph  O’ Donohue,  Thoron,  Wm.  E. 
Kelly, »Hon.  Thomas  L.  James  and 
Commissioner  Henry  D.  Purroy,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  from  the  city. 
If  the  absorbed  and  effective  manner 
in  which  the  boys  discussed  the  elegant 
menu  could  be  any  criterion,  they  ap¬ 
preciated  it  quite  as  much  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  treat  in  the  afternoon — the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 
Some  of  the  invited  guests,  among  them 
Mayor  Grace  and  Senator  Gibson,  were 
unable  to  attend  and  sent  telegrams 
announcing  their  inability,  and  before 
the  end  of  dinner  Father  Dealey’s  table 
was  crowded  with  magnificent  bouquets 
and  baskets  of  flowers  from  friendly 
well-wishers  in  this  city.  The  play  at 
3:15  was  given  with  the  following  cast 
of  characters  :  “  Duke  of  Venice,”  F. 
A.  Giddings;  “Antonio  ”  (the  Merchant 
of  Venice),  M.  Holland  ;  “  Bassanio,” 
Chas.  Wingerter  ;  “  Portio  ”  (his  kins¬ 
man),  John  C.  Kelly  ;  “  Gratiano  ”  Wm 
Gomm  ;  “Solanio,”  Chas.  McCusker  ; 
Salarino,”  M  Enright;  “Lorenzo,”  G. 
Wallace;  “Leonardo,”  Andrew  Mead; 
“  Nerisso,”  James  Waldron;  “  Old  Gob- 
bo,”  Fr.  Carroll;  “  Launcelot  Gobbo,” 
James  J.  Walsh;  “  Shylock,”  M.  H. 
O’Brien;  “Jessico,”  (his  son),  S.  Fon¬ 


taine;  “Tubal”  (Shylock’s  Friend), 
James  Gordon. 

To  the  many  Shakesperian  scholars 
who  attended  and  who  realized  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  overcome  by  amateurs  in 
interpreting  him,  the  excellent  rendition 
of  the  different  characters  must  have 
proved  an  agreeable  but  genuine  sur¬ 
prise.  Seldom  has  a  better  “  Shylock  ” 
been  presented,  except  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  stage,  than  given  by  Mr.  O’Brien. 
His  scene  with  “Tubal”  andthe  Trial 
scene  showed  wonderful  power  of  voice 
and  action,  and  nice  realization  of  the 
character  and  situations.  Mr.  Charles 
Wingerter,  with  a  very  pleasing  presence 
and  smooth  flexible  voice,  proved  a 
popular  “  Bassanio.”  Among  the  others 
whose  names  might  be  mentioned  were: 
Messrs.  Gomm  and  McCusker  as  “Gra¬ 
tiano  ”  and  “Solanio”;  Mr.  J.  C.  Kelly 
as  “Portio,”  and  Mr.  James  J.  Walsh 
as  “  Launcelot  Gobbo.”  Among  those 
present  were  :  Gen.  L.  B.  di  Cesnola, 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley.  Messrs.  R.  Duncan 
Harris,  Robert  Hoguet,  Charles  Sweeny, 
Gen.  J.  J.  Milhan,  Eugene  O’Sullivan, 
Geo.  R.  Robinson,  John  G.  Shea,  LLD., 
Thos.  H.  O’Connor,  William  Lummis, 
Geo.  Buchanan,  John  McCarthy,  et  al. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

In  the  year  1759,  there  appeared  a 
star  in  the  literary  world  of  Scotland, 
that  for  a  time  shone  with  a  lively  radi¬ 
ancy,  cheering  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  that  age,  causing  many  a  bosom  since 
that  time  to  throb  with  mingled  feelings 
of  admiration  for  the  brilliancy  and  pity 
for  its  short  and  troubled  course.  In 
that  year  was  born  the  gifted  and  tender¬ 
hearted  Robert  Burns.  A  family  of  in¬ 
telligent  peasants  gave  him  birth  ;  his 
youth  was  spent  in  the  laborious  and 
monotonous  occupations  of  the  Scotish 
farmer,  and  was  without  the  advantages 
of  education  ;  except  when  in  the  long 
evenings  of  the  winter  season  the  tired 
father  taught  the  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Gilbert,  his  brother,  who  had  toiled  all 
day  with  him,  to  read  the  few  books 
that  belonged  to  the  family,  excepting  a 
few  months  instruction  under  a  private 
tutor  was  all  the  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  rich  mind  within  him, 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  gifted  man. 
The  tutor  pronounced  Robert  a  dull 
scholar  and  said  that  he  had  an  ear  not 
at  all  adapted  to  music  of  any  kind,  but 
he  loved  to  turn  over  again  and  again 
in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  his  authors 
as  expressed  in  his  books,  which  he  read 
wr.ile  at  his  meals,  or  while  following  his 
horse  and  cart  to  market. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  was  set  to  work  one  day  with 
a  charming  lass,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  people  in  their  harvest  time  to 
call  the  women  to  their  help,  and  to 
match  a  man  and  woman,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  that  the  company  thus  formed 
might  lessen  the  burden  of  their  toil. 


Burns,  who  was  of  an  amorous  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  captivated  with  the  simple,  yet 
bewitching  manner  of  his  companion, 
and  in  the  ardor  of  his  attachment 
framed  his  first  verses  in  singing  her 
praise.  'Thereafter  he  composed  while 
he  followed  the  weary  labor  to  which 
poverty  subjected  him.  His  lively 
mind  was  at  work  as  he  did  his  plough¬ 
ing  or  other  farm  work,  and  at  night  he 
committed  to  writing  what  he  had  ver¬ 
sified  during  the  day — a  manner  of  com¬ 
position  that  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  freedom  and  manliness  of 
his  character  and  early  life  was  so  nobly 
reflected  in  his  short  stirring  songs  and 
poems. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  the  delight 
and  the  pride  of  his  brother,  with  whom 
he  toiled  His  witty,  lively  conversation 
flowed  on  hour  after  hour,  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  those  around  him,  who  took 
more  pleasure  in,  and  were  proud  of 
him  while  a  simple,  rustic  lad,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ways  of  the  great 
world  around  him  and  unknown  to 
fame,  than  when  he  was  the  admiration 
of  his  own  class  of  humble  peasants, 
and  the  wonder  and  the  pet  of  the 
learned  and  powerful  of  Scotland. 

This  however,  would  in  all  probability 

have  been  otherwise  had  he  pre¬ 
served  ever  unsullied,  the  innocence 

and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  marked 
his  early  years.  But  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  that  through  his  own  imprudence 
and  lamentable  weakness  of  will,  he  fell 
into  connections  which  have  stained  the 
memory  of  this  witty,  manly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  poet  of  the  people.  His  first 
edition  of  poems,  which  appeared  in 
1786,  was  published  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to  pay  his  passage  to  Jamaica, 
whither  he  had  determined  to  flee  from 
the  anger  of  the  father  whose  daughter 
he  had  wronged.  So  great  was  the 
encouragement  given  him  by  the  public 
at  the  appearance  of  his  work,  that  he 
determined  to  stay  in  his  native  land  ; 
he  did  so  and  sang  the  songs  that  have 
made  him  immortal  while  he  roved  over 
the  hills  of  his  own  beloved  “Scotia.” 
To  follow  him  closely  through  his  un¬ 
happy  career  is  a  task  unequal  to  our 
space  but  we  cannot,  in  speaking  of 
him,  refrain  from  expressing  this  regret 
that  the  life  of  one  so  gifted  and  sensi¬ 
tive  should  have  been  rendered  as 
unhappy  as  it  was  by  the  excesses  into 
which  he  so  unhappily  fell.  Through¬ 
out  his  after  career  his  tender  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  mind  was  never  free  from  the 
most  harrassing  recollections  of  his 
youthful  irregularities,  which  sometimes 
plunged  him  into  melancholy  and  des¬ 
pair.  His  poems  airy,  manly  and  stir¬ 
ring,  as  they  have  ever  been  pronounced, 
painfully  show  us  the  difference  between 
a  pure  heart  and  a  tender  one.  Would 
that  we  knew  nothing  concerning  the 
history  of  the  writer  of  those  manly 
songs  that  came  from  his  pen,  would 
that  we  might  judge  of  Burns  by  his 
\To  be  Continued .] 
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MAY,  1885. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  BOOKS. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world,  and  books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good, 

Round  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  happiness  will  grow. 

It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  books  have 
entered  in  and  formed  a  very  important 
factor  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
man’s  faculties,  from  the  days  when  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  slowly  penned 
with  the  unwieldy  calamus  their  best 
thoughts  on  rough  papyrus  down  to  our 
own  time  when  sheets  fly  from  a  thous¬ 
and  presses  almost  in  book  form  and 
quicker  than  thoughts  can  pass  across 
the  mind.  Their  influence  is  in  the 
training  of  man’s  noblest  endowment, 
his  intellect,  is  so  universal  and  so  es¬ 
sential  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  where  and  how  it  begins,  where 
and  when  it  will  end.  Books  are  the 
repositories  of  all  that  relates  to  history, 
science,  philosophy,  morals  and  religion, 
and  the  records  of  all  the  great  events 
that  have  happened  in  the  past.  Who 
can  price  the  crown  of  glory  that  books 
have  placed  on  the  brow  of  these  four 
mistresses  of  our  intellectual  life?  They 
are  the  first  levers  that  are  placed  under 
our  minds  in  youth  to  pry  them  out  of 
the  depths  of  ignorance  in  which  it  is 
the  common  lot  of  man  to  pass  the 
beginning  of  his  mortal  career.  In  after 
years  they  become  the  props  and  sup¬ 


port  of  our  higher  inner  life;  the  very 
food  upon  which  it  more  or  less  subsists. 

One  of  the  scholars  of  our  own  country 
has  said,  “  Books  are  the  windows 
through  which  the  soul  looks  out.”  If 
this  be  true  I  may  go  on  and  add  that  a 
house  without  books  is  like  a  room  with¬ 
out  windows.  Before  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered  the  greater  part  of  men 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance. 
Indeed  very  few  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  a  book.  Only  the  great  emperors, 
kings  and  other  very  rich  people  could 
procure  a  book,  and  the  cost  of  one  was 
enormous.  A  leared  man  in  that  time 
was  very  rare.  Now  they  are  so  com¬ 
mon  that  they  attract  but  little  notice. 
Books  are  so  plenty  now  that  even  the 
poorest  may  have  them,  and  they  are 
fast  being  introduced  among  barbarous 
nations,  who  are  most  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  read  them.  Missionaries  go 
forth  to  tame  and  instruct  the  wild  na¬ 
tives  of  Africa  with  books  in  their  hands 
for  they  know  full  well  that  once  they 
have  started  the  rising  generations  on¬ 
ward  towards  enlightenment  by  means 
of  books,  the  work  of  civilization  and 
conversion  will  be  speedy  and  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  Thus  it  is  that  books  go 
on  infusing  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
religious  truth  and  literary  instruction 
without  cessation.  But,  alas !  whilst 
books  prove  beneficial,  we  must  regret 
that  they  have  often  become  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  much  vice,  irreligion  and  im¬ 
morality.  Still  we  cannot  condemn  a 
thing  that  in  itself  is  so  good,  simply  be¬ 
cause  people  abuse  it.  Out  of  a  thousand 
cases  where  genius  received  its  first  im¬ 
pulse  from  books  let  me  mention  a  few. 
The  French  poet  La  Fontain  in  his 
early  years  had  been  distinguished  for 
nothing  except  his  laziness.  When  he 
was  yet  in  his  “teens”  he  heard  one  of 
Malherbes  poems  read,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  inspired  him,  for  before  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  he  cried  aloud  “  I  too  am  a  poet.” 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Keats, 
who  when  he  was  seventeen  happened 
to  read  the  Faerie  Queen,  and  his  genius 
was  awakened  by  its  perusal.  These  are 
only  two  of  the  many  cases  where  books 
have  been  the  cause  of  enlightening  the 
mind  and  filling  the  soul  with  fervor. 
If  we  look  about  us  can  we  detect  any 
trace  of  a  myriad  of  things  that  thrived 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  Very 
little  indeed,  and  yet  we  know  they 
existed  from  our  histories.  We  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  those  great 
personages,  the  fathers  of  our  infant  lit¬ 
erature,  for  their  words  have  echoed 
down  the  valley  of  time  with  a  sound 
that  will  go  on  forever.  It  is  strange, 
but  let  us  for  a  moment  think  what  the 
world  would  be  without  books.  Why 
we  would  be  only  hajf  civilized,  now,  if 
half,  for  without  books  civilization  creep¬ 
ing  on  with  snail  like  speed,  in  motion 
circular,  would  scarcely  up  to  our  day 
have  extended  its  radius  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  If  there  had  been  no  books  when 


Milton  and  the  great  poets  that  lived 
before  him  wrote  would  we  have  those 
beautiful  poems  that  are  the  crown  and 
glory  of  our  literature  ?  Whence  could 
they  have  drawn  those  draughts  that 
filled  their  minds?  Their  efforts,  neces¬ 
sarily  weak,  would  have  passed  away  as 
a  puff  of"  smoke,  or  clouds  before  the 
wind.  But  it  was  not  so,  and  we  have 
their  sublime  and  beautiful  thoughts 
crystallized  in  words  and  encased  in  a 
thousand  precious  volumes,  for  our  use 
and  the  use  of  many  generations  to 
come,  for  they  will  last  unto  all  ages,  a 
fit  monument  of  departed  genius. 

W.  C.  E.  B.  L. 


DEATH  OF  THE  BEV.  JOSEPH 
J.  DURTHALER,  S.  J. 

This  distinguished  gentleman,  priest, 
and  Jesuit,  departed  this  life  on  Sunday 
last,  May  3d,  at  the  Jesuit  hospice  at¬ 
tached  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Eighty- 
seventh  street  near  First  avenue, — of 
which  he  was  Rector.  Father  Durtha- 
ler  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  having 
been  born  in  Alsace,  France,  November 
28,  1819.  Soon  after  ordination  as  a 
priest,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
in  1844.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it 
was  in  the  Swiss  Province  of  the  Jesuits. 
At  least,  in  a  local  persecution  of  the 
Jesuits,  he,  with  others,  driven  from  his 
Province,  was  sent  to  America.  At  one 
time  the  world-famed  Gustave  Dore  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  was,  for  a  short 
time,  stationed  in  Montreal,  but  soon 
came  to  New  York,  as  Prefect  of  Stud¬ 
ies,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s- 
Church,  Buffalo, — where  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  longer  than  usual  according  to 
the  Jesuit  rule  of  alternation.  In  1871 
he  was  again,  Prefect  of  Studies  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  Eighty  fourth  street — but  with 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the  new 
congregation  of  St.  Joseph’s,  in  East 
Eighty-seventh  street,  of  which  he  was 
named  the  first  Rector,  in  1874,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death. 

On  Sunday  last,  after  having  said 
Mass,  while  yet  in  the  sacristy,  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  or  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  and  expired  a  few 
hours  later. 

Father  Durthaler,  as  priest  and  as 
Jesuit,  was  devoted,  zealous,  firm  and 
bold  as  an  Alsacian,  but  gentle  and  kind. 
His  life  was  varied  enough  ;  and  he  had 
trials  a  plenty,  during  his  Priesthood  of 
forty  years.  The  Cross  was  the  stand¬ 
ard  he  followed  ;  and  he  never  swerved, 
nor  faltered,  in  following  it,  during  all 
those  forty  years  in  the  desert.  He  has 
passed  the  river, — and  we  believe  he 
reposes  well,  on  the  shore  of  promise. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  his 
friends  to  pray  for  him. — May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace  ! — Freeman's  Journal. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


from 


During  the  past  year  we  have 
time  to  time  spoken  of  the  various 
changes,  renovations,  which  took  place 
or  were  about  to  be  carried  out.  Aside 
from  these  many  “items”  we  find  it 
necessary  and  just  to  speak  of  the  latest 
addition  which  has  been  appended  to 
our  already  long  list.  This  is  the  “Green 
Room  ”  of  the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is  at  presest  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  all  visitors  to  St.  John’s.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  or  rather  at 
the  semi-annual  elections  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  zealous  and  highly  esteemed 
stage  manager,  Mr.  Cornelius  Orben, 
conceived  the  idea  of  setting  aside  a 
part  of  the  extension  used  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  converting  the  same  into 
a  Green  Room,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  members.  Accordingly  he  con 
ferred  with  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Chas. 
Simpson,  whereupon  the  services  of 
artistic  painters  and  decorators  were 
called  into  action.  Carpenters  were  set 
at  work  in  replacing  with  wainscotting 
the  old  and  shaggy  laths  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  critics  ;  and 
everything  was  done  to  carry  out  and 
further  the  wishes  of  the  stage  manager. 
Thus  the  work  progressed  until  mechan¬ 
ics  and  artists  had  completed  their 
labors. 

The  remaining  decorations  of  the 
Room  were  left  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Orben,  whose  refined  taste  has  already 
been  fully  appreciated  on  former  occa¬ 
sions. 

Expensive  Brussels,  oil  ^ffaintings, 
specimens  from  the  studio  s  of  great 
sculptors,  together  with  a  complete  set 
of  parlor  furniture,  arfe  among  the  deco¬ 
rations  ;  and  we  txtfst  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  so  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  of  hisjefmce  will  continue  to  hold 
the  same  position  for  many  successive 
terms. 


[E /SECOND-DIVISION  GYM 
NASIUM. 

The  work  in  the  Second  Division 
Gymnasium,  which  was  for  some  three 
weeks  delayed,  has  at  length  been  fin¬ 
ished,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that 
division.  It  is  a  very  solid  edifice  and 
is  well  lighted  and  very  spacious.  It 
contains  numerous  apparatuses,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  latest  style. 

The  floor  of  this  structure  has  been 
laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  excel¬ 
lent  roller  skating  if  so  desired,  and 
officers  have  been  appointed  to  keep 
things  in  order.  This  is  certainly  a  vast 
improvement  to  Second  Division,  and 
its  members  fully  appreciate  it.  They 
say  and  feel  quite  safe  in  declaring  that 
it  is  second  to  none  in  the  College.  The 
boys  of  Second  Division  tender  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Father 
Dealy  for  his  extreme  kindness  in  build¬ 
ing  this  elegant  room  for  them  and  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 


take  as  much  interest  in  their  division 
as  he  has  done  for  the  past  year. 


Neither  do  they  forget  their  prefect,  Mr 
W.  J.  Richley,  SJ.,  who  also  worked 
hard  for  this  great  improvement. 

M. 


A  HINT  TO  THOSE  FEW. 

The  Second  Division  boys  would  be 
much  obliged  to  a  few  First  Division 
gentlemen  if  they  would  not  concern 
themselves  quite  so  much  with  the  affairs 
and  doings  of  Second  Division.  We 
refer  only  to  a  very  few  of  First  Divi¬ 
sion,  who  have  of  late  been  entirely  too 
personal  in  their  remarks.  We  have 
tried  to  be  friends  with  First  Division 
and  have  done  our  best  to  help  them  in 
all  their  interests.  Let  them  consult 
their  books  and  they  will  find  this  state 
ment  too  well  verified.  And  after  all 
this  we  are  thanked  by  being  called 
“toughs.”  We  do  not  intend  to  cease 
helping  First  Division,  neither  do  we 
intend  to  become  their  enemies  because 
the  greater  part  and  in  fact  all  of  them 
with  but  very  few  exceptions  have 
always  acted  as  perfect  gentlemen  in 
their  dealings  with  us.  But  we  do  ask 
those  few  to  please  show  more  interest 
in  their  own  Division  and  leave  Second 
Division  to  its  members,  who  are  fully 
competent  to  take  care  of  it.  A. 


with  his 
visit  on 


Rev. 


PERSONALS. 

Purroy,  who  is  at 


Hon.  H.  Purroy,  who  is  at  present, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fire 
Department  N.  Y.  City,  was  among  the 
invited  guests  on  the  28th  April. 

Joseph  J.  Rogers,  A.B.  75,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  27th  of  last  month. — To 
him  and  his  bride  we  extend  our 
sincere  congratulations. 

Denis  J.  Sullivan,  who  left  the  College 
at  the  end  of  his  classics,  received  his 
degree  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
during  the  past  month.  He  called  last 
week  to  see  his  brother. 

Frank  Freel,  ’89  has  entirely  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  recent  attack  of  pneumonia 
and  is  at  present  spending  a  few  days 
among  his  old  associates  and  classmates. 

Rev.  John  W.  Morris  ’70.  who  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  an  assistant  at 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  was  lately 
transferred  to  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  in  E.  14th  street. 

James  Murphy,  Com.  ’81,  spent  a  few 
hours  amongst  his  old  associates  and 
friends  a  short  time  ago. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  will,  as  we 
stated  in  a  previous  issue,  prefach  to  the 
students  on  Sunday,  June  21,  on  which 
day  the  feast  of  St.  Aloysius  is  cele¬ 
brated. 

Prof.  Ad.  Petersen,  during  the  past 
month  suffered  a  relapse,  but  at  present 
is  doing  quite  well,  being  able  to  sit  up, 
and  at  times  to  take  a  short  walk. 

Rev.  Fr  Daubresse,  S.J.,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  scene  of  his  past  labors,  on  the 
1st  inst. 


Rev.  Fr.  Prachensky,  SJ.,  Chaplain 
on  Wards  Island,  called  on  a  visit  to  the 
institution  and  the  various  departments 
attached  to  our  Scientific  course. 

Rev.  J.  McQuade,  S.J.,  Pres,  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  spent  a 
very  pleasant  day  at  the  College,  during 
the  past  month. 

J.  Rooney,  called  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Frank  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  who  is  now  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  in  the  Commercial 
course. 

Thos.  Aspell,  ’81,  paid  the  Rev.  Vice 
Pres.,  one  of  those  very  agreeable  visits 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
since  he  left  his  Alma  Mater  a  few  years 
ago. 

Rev.  Fr.  Duranquet,  S.J.,  made  his 
annual  retreat  at  the  College  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month. 

C.  Preston,  ’75,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  to  our  friends,  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Haytian  Legation. 

J.  Keveney.  Com.  ’83,  who  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  engaged 
brothers  in  business,  paid  us  a 
the  3d  inst. 

C.  Cristadoro,  was  the  guest  of 
P.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  a  few  days  since. 

Rev.  John  Boyle,  A.M.  ’78,  intends 
paying  a  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater,  about 
Commencement  day. 

Rev.  J.  Gelinas.  S.  J.,  in  company  with 
Rev.  F.  H.  Desribes,  S.J.,  both  chap¬ 
lains  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  paid  us  a 
short  visit  on  Rector’s  Day. 

Rev.  J.  O’Connor,  S.J.,  was  among 
the  invited  guests  who  attended  the 
Shakesperian  representation  given  by 
the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association,  in 
honor  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 

Mr.  Hickey,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Review,  spent  a  day  at  the  College, 
during  the  past  month. 

Rev.  H.  Langlois,  S.J.,  the  genial 
Professor  of  Introductory,  is  among  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Monthly.  We 
thank  him  cordially  for  the  many  sub¬ 
scribers  he  has  procured  us 

Rev.  Theodore  Thiry,  S.J.,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  late  Rev.  Jos.  Durthaler, 
SJ.,  gratified  their  many  friends  by  a 
visit  on  April  20th. 

J.  de  Pooter,  S.J.,  our  well-known 
brother  of  the  Garden,  has  in  his  old 
age  without  laying  down  the  shovel  and 
the  hoe,  taken  up  his  pen  in  behalf  of 
Apiculture.  The  Bee-Keeper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  January,  contains  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  letter  by  Brother  de  Pooter,  in 
which  he  tells  of  his  success  with  his 
own  bees,  from  whose  hives  he  has 
already  extracted  in  less  than  a  year, 
over  three  hundred  pounds  of  excellent 
honey. 

Miss  Rosine  Parmentier  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  presented  through  Rev.  H. 
Langlois,  S.J.,  the  College  Library,  with 
several  hundred  volumes  of  great  value: 
Classical  works  of  French  literature, 
natural  history,  travels  and  agriculture. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  the  Society  of 
Jesus  acknowledges  herself  beholden  to 
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Miss  Parmentier  and  her  family.  The 
founders  of  New  York  and  Missouri 
Provinces  received  from  these  modest, 
retiring  friends  ready  and  generous  sup¬ 
port.  Father  DeSmet  and  companions 
found  among  them  a  pleasant  home,  and 
abundant  help  in  their  apostolic  travels. 
Though  Bishops  Cheverus,  Flaget,  Blan- 
chet,  De  Goesbriand  and  other  founders 
of  American  Dioceses,  are  likewise 
indebted  to  the  Bridge  street  “ priests 
house,"  the  fathers  of  the  Society  were 
ever  the  object  of  special  and  substan¬ 
tial  consideration.  For  in  befriending 
the  Jesuits  in  America,  -the  Brooklyn 
Parmentiers  gave  expression  to  a  feeling, 
and  long  lasting  attachment,  handed 
down  to  them  as  the  heir-loom  of  one  of 
Belgium’s  oldest  Catholic  families.  It  is 
with  a  corresponding  sense  of  gratitude 
and  profound  respect  that  we  accept 
this  last  relic  of  a  grand  old  house,  that 
is  fast  disappearing, 

ITEMS. 

Once  more!  we  are  called  upon  to 
chronicle  the  opening  of  our  Base  Ball 
season  and  to  announce  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  the  victory  secured  by 
the  Rose  Hills  from  their  adversaries 
the  Spartas,  who  unfortunately  were  the 
first  to  fall  their  victims. 

The  latest  contribution  given  by  the 
College  to  the  senior  and  middle  divis¬ 
ions  for  furthering  their  comfort,  is  a 
brand  new  metal  cup  which  is  now  sus¬ 
pended  to  the  handle  of  the  pump. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30th,  the 
Belles-Lettres  Literary  Society  were 
treated  to  a  scientific  lecture  on  the 
“Solar  System”  by  Mr.  O’Rourke,  S.  J. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Higher  Mathe¬ 
matics 

The  annual  public  debate  is  bulletined 
for  May  :25th,  at  7:30  P.  M.  when  the 
following  subject  will  be  discussed; 
“Can  Modern  Political  Economy  solve 
the  problem  of  Pauperism?”  Affirm., 
Messrs.  F.  E.  Carroll,  Daniel  C.  Watts. 
Neg.,  Messrs  John  A.  Troy,  James  J. 
Donohue. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  specimens 
which  has  been  given  during  the  present 
year,  was  presented  by  Latin  Belles- 
Lettres  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst. 
before  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
the  classes  of  Latin  Rhetoric,  Classics 
and  Eng.  Rhetoric.  Aside  from  the 
numerous  and  very  finely  executed 
essays  which  were  read  by  the  members, 
the  programme  was  interspersed  with 
songs  and  musical  selections,  all  of  which 
tended  to  render  the  affair  the  more 
agreeable  and  pleasant.  We  only  regret 
that  space  will  not  permit  a  longer  and 
more  deserved  notice. 

The  Philosophers  have  begun  their 
semi-annual  repetition  for  the  final  ex¬ 
aminations  which  will  take  place  Satur¬ 
day  June  13th.  Great  emulation  seems 
to  exist  among  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  class  for  1st  place. 


We  can  not  help  sympathizing  with 
those  persons  who  interpret  the  opposite 
of  what  is  intended. 

The  latest  advancement  made  in  the 
progress  of  navigation  has  been  to  dis¬ 
cover  New  York  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  the  promis¬ 
ing  white-haired  boy  of  ’86. 

Owing  to  the  large  space  which  our 
Personal  column  occupies  in  this  issue, 
we  are  compelled  to  curtail  the  items  for 
the  present. 

The  examination  in  Chemistry  for  the 
classes  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres 
took  place  on  24th  of  April. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
games  played  by  the  Rose  Hills  during 
the  past  month.  Rose  Hills  vs.  Spartas, 
8-4;  Rose  Hills  vs.  Monroes,  29-6; 
Rose  Hills  vs.  Arlingtons,  27-8. 

The  artist  in  our  tonsorial  studio  now 
attends  to  the  students  on  Thursday 
mornings  from  10  A.  M. 

Charlie  informs  us  that  his  class  is  as 
far  as  stimulaneous  Equations  in  Algebra. 

The  2nd  Div.  Billiard  officers  have 
kept  very  few  hours  of  late  but  they  still 
cling  to  the  “  five.” 

The  Second  Division  boys  now  feel 
quite  proud  of  their  ball  nine  and  they 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  so  feeling. 

The  time  from  now  until  the  looked- 
for  day  will  pass  very  quickly,  especially 
to  the  members  of  the  2nd  Div.,  Glee 
Club. 

Who  stood  on  a  rock  gasping  for  breath 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
express  train  which  he  had  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  miss,  whizz  by? 

The  Second  Division  Reading  Room 
officers  have  from  constant  practice  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  figures  and  can  now 
form  a  perfect  “5.” 

VVe  wish  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  Invincibles  never  said  that  they 
could  beat  the  Rose  Hills.  The  nine 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  “green  ones”  of  their  div¬ 
ision.  The  2nd  Div.,  Base  Ball  and  Bill¬ 
iard  Tournament  officers  spent  the  16th 
ult.  in  the  city.  They  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  H.  Waldron, 
and  after  having  made  their  necessary 
purchases  they  repaired  to  the  Astor 
House  where  a  grand  dinner  was  ready 
for  them.  In  all  they  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Richley,  S.  J.,  P.  Yrisarri 
and  R.  Kelly  have  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Second  Division  boys  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  May  Altar  which  they  erected  in  their 
Study  Hall. 

A  raffle  for  a  Stylographic  Pen  on  3d 
Division  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
officers  of  the  Athletic  Assoc.,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Base  Ball  Assoc.,  in  help¬ 
ing  them  to  pay  for  their  new  Base  Ball 
suits. 

We  will  ask  a  certain  gent  of  ’87 
to  please  endeavor  to  overcome  the 
mania  for  writing  in  hymn  books,  which 
at  present  seems  to  possess  him. 

During  the  past  week  a  Merry  Glee 


Club  has  been  formed  among  the  boys 
on  3rd  Division,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  amusement  of  the  boys  during  their 
hours  of  recreation. 

There  are  several  of  our  sister  col¬ 
leges  to  whom  we  have  been  sending  our 
exchanges  monthly  and  from  whom  we 
have  received  but  two  copies  since  Sept. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Con.  Or- 
ben,  ’87,  was  called  unexpectedly  home 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  may  be 
assured  of  our  sentiments  of  condolence. 

The  colors  from  which  the  “Tyros” 
new  suits  are  to  be  made  are  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Tan,  Black,  Ecru,  Cardinal,  Maroon 
Lavender,  Brown  and  Orange  Yellow. 
Surely  with  such  a  variety  of  colors  the 
‘Tyros”  will  not  fail  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to 
Base  Ball  contests. 

In  order  to  create  a  little  excitement 
among  the  curious,  we  have  clipped  the 
following  problem  from  the  Scientific 
American.  “If  a  cat  and  half  kill  a  rat 
and  half  in  a  minute  and  half,  how  many 
cats  will  it  take  to  kill  one-hundred  rats 
in  fifty  minutes.”  All  solutions  to  the 
above  can  be  addressed  to  this  office. 

Our  next  issue  will  be  the  last  for  the 
Scholastic  Year  of  ’84-85. 

All  that  we  can  say  to  our  Base  Ball- 
ists  is  to  continue  as  they  have  begun, 
and  we  promise  them, — well!  we’ll  not 
tell  them  in  this  issue. 

The  most  interesting  game  of  the 
season  was  played  on  the  7th  inst.  be¬ 
tween  the  Rose  Hill  and  Lafayette 
Clubs.  Sharp  fielding  and  heavy  battery 
work  made  the  game  very  exciting  until 
the  eighth  inning  when  by  good  batting 
and  daring  base  running  the  Rose  Hills 
secured  a  lead  of  five  runs,  which  they 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
McNamara’s  home-run  elicited  great 
applause.  Appended  is  the  score. 

Rose  Hills  12,  Lafayette  7. 


ROSE  HILLS. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A. 


Enright,  c..  ..2 
Giddings,  p.  ..2 
Lawless.  8  s.  .1 
Gomm,  1.  f . . .  1 
M’Nam’ra.lb.l 
Kieran,  2b..  .  0 
Leitner,  c.f. . .  1 
Ginebra.  3b  .  2 
Lauer,  r.  f _ 2 


Totals...  12  10  27  12  10 


LAFAYETTES. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A. 


Updeg’ve,  3b. 2 
M’Dowell,  p.  .0 

Swift,  c . 1 

Harume,  1.  f . .  1 

Ensor,  s  s _ 1 

Stanton,  2b. .  1 
Graffe,  ib  . .  1 
Osborne,  c.f..0 
Ballard,  r.f . .  .0 


1  1 
2  0 
2  2 
0  1 
2  0 
2  1 
1  13 
0  0 
1  6 


Total.... 7  11  24  15  4 


Rose  Hills . 2  0  0  3  0  2  0  5  ..—12 

Lafayettes . 0  10  3  110  1  0 —  7 


Our  special  officer  Mr.  J.  Donohue, 
made  a  most  praiseworthy  arrest  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  having  succeed¬ 
ing  in  entrapping  a  horse-thief  who  had 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police  from 
Newark  until  he  reached  Fordham  where 
our  genial  and  hospitable  officer  harb¬ 
ored  him  in  one  of  the  35th  precinct 
apartments. 

The  following  exchanges  have  reached 
us  during  the  past  month.  Xavier ,  Pur¬ 
due,  St.  Viateurs  College  Journal ,  The 
Midget,  A.  Y.  Enquirer,  Georgetown 
College  Journal,  Niagara  Lndex,  DeaJ 
M ute,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Hamilton 
College ,  Tabor  College  Echo,  and  The 
Sentinel. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 


Y.  SCHLAEFER, 

F'mt-Chs '§  Em  Bmsmg  Saloon, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 


Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 


LOTUS  ^TJTCRL^CH, 


Importer  and 

Men’s  Fine 

546 


Manufacturer  of 

Furnishings, 

BROADWAY, 

N.  Y. 


609  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 
The  above  Plaoes  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST 


HENRY  HUSS. 


John  t.  nuss 


BVli  BBOSm 

ElBTAIJIANfi 


GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4tli  Ave.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  MAR9TEE8, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 


SPOBTllV&'aOODS, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS, 
e^aae  30aff,  Xavim  V' vvinij  curb 
CJooba  a  Spccialtff. 


Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . 82  50 

“•  J4  Sleeve  Shirt . '  2  75 

“  long  “  “  . .  .  S  00 

“  Jersey  with  Collar . .  4  00 

“  Knee  Tights  . .  2  50 

“  long  “  .  ...  s  00 


Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


S.  A.  wall, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  ‘'Wall"  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 


83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J, 


Messrs.  HART  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 


STABLES: 

39TH  ^Street  J^exington^venue,  J4J. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


A- 

FIRST-CLASS 

•>SMVIf(G  AND  HA1P,  DRESSING  SALOO^ 

Directly  Opposite 

cf.ozMvo/m  Station, 

c&' 

A.  ©.  P  &  ©O., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  anil  Straw  Mats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


m.  ML  WALTERS9 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
?th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortmant  of 

Yew  and  Second-Hand,  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  6i^ars, 

AND  J0BBEE3  IK  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 

HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“©UK  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Forpham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

I).  DAVIS  &  SON, 

JVo.  119  EAST  42d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 

‘Cjcr&fcs  cRcoe-jruob  ^oz  Selbies. 


m.  travis.  J.  J.  rowan. 

M.  TRAVIS  A  CO., 

C0MMISSI0H  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
Terms  Cash .  92  BARCLAY  ST.*  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  k  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

T\ENTAL  BOOMS  of 
^  W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4th  Avenne,  near  Morris  (I77tli)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Treraont. 

-i—9-OPEEATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTBY-e=r— 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street ,  683  Broadway 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

<S$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  •£*> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

227  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
n  AVA.  NT  A  CIGAR. 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreigu  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883. 

2383  ROSEN’S  3d  Ave. 

WIT  AT  TTQAT  Tf 

**CIG7IR  gJF0RE  0F  JOTDEJsl-i* 

(Bicjazettes,  SmoPtiivg  anil  Cfteunvi^ 
*5lo&acco  at  Soweot  QVfa ofeoafe  fEziceo. 

2333  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

$t.  Jo^epl^  Ii^titute, 

*  For  Improved  Instruction  of  Deal  Mutes* 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEWYORK. 

PACH’S 


STUDIO, 

841  BROADWAY. 

Or.  lykstmt,  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  make  our  $8.00  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

We  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.)  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44tli  Street, 

Bet.  Lexi  ngton  and  3d  Aves. ,  NEWYORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  1SS0, 


COLLEGE  h  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 

Special  attention  giuen  to  tAio  class  o^  iuorA. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
Datronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  ou  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  tile  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LOPEZ, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  ag®  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 
-48STBAM  PRINTER,*- 

— AMD- 

Manufacturing  Stationer. 

IO  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


a».  v. 


168th  St.  and  3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


yy  ^  f*«  /\  jCj  Cj  T  D  "TSl?"  , 

fmmtgr  m.UMie  Bracer  and  Llgnor  Dealer,  811  &  813  W^ingtCTjt^ndJ70J^ 
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TAILOR  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Ayenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

f{eal  J^tate  &  Ii^tiYkqde, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETERNS. 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9  FULTON  MARKET. 

irtwh “I &  NEW  YORK. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YOMK. 

Broadway  and  Mon  St, 
Eighth  Amo  and  tSi  St, 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  SHARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

URSU LINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding .  ?142  50 

Music .  30  00 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO  , 

WBMMAUI OMUIM, 

181  West  Street,  New  York. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours,  l.ivery  Stable  attached. 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos-  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


■IN- 


LiKsi  CloTSiKJ  9 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 


RELIABLE  GOODS. 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


THE 


“AN  ENIGMA.” 

In  the  ray  of  the  sun  that  enlightens  the  earth, 

In  the  glorious  bow  that  it  calls  into  birth. 

In  the  frolicsome  brooklet  that  laughs  ns  it  hies 
In  the  calm  flowing  river  that  mirrors  the  skies, 
Imbedded  in  granite  deep  buried  I  dwell 
Where  expires  the  air;  like  a  vanishing  spell. 

In  the  midst  of  the  earth  in  the  voice  of  the  sky,  [high. 
When  the  lightning  leaps  down  from  its  mansion  on 
In  the  soft  breathing  zephyr,  the  rose  that  it  woos 
And  e'en  in  the  perfume  the  flowers  defuse. 

In  all  these  I  dwell, — then  say  what  I  am 
Or  say  what  you  ure,  you  will  utter  my  name. 

Laph* 

ANSWER  TO  LAPH’S  ENIGMA 

I’m  the  root  of  all  right  and  the  soul  of  all  wrong, 

The  Pride  of  the  brave  and  the  strength  of  the  strong. 

I  am  found  in  the  clapper  though  not  in  the  bell 
And  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  river  I  dwell. 

Though  living  in  Concord  I’m  ever  in  ire. 

My  presence  can  make  e’en  the  marriage  tie  tire. 

I’d  fly  from  all  harm,  were  it  not  that  I  am 
So  very  unwilling  to  leave  my  friend  Ham. 

In  error  I  live  and  in  slaughter  delight, 

I’m  oft  in  retreat,  yet  I’m  never  in  flight. 

My  residence  proper,  if  it  you  would  view, 

By  only  one  street  is  divided  from  you. 

I’m  found  in  the  orbit  of  planit  and  star, 

I’m  the  head  of  the  rake  and  the  tail  of  the  tar. 

I  delight  in  the  sword  in  the  spear,  in  the  car, 

Though  not  in  the  wound  I  come  in  the  scar. 

I  live  not  in  peace  yet  I  terminate  war, 

Though  not  in  the  alphabet,  still  I  am— R. 

Goosequill. 


GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 

If  we  consider  that  the  novel  of  the 
present  day  draws  its  chief  interest  and, 
barring  the  literary  improvement  it  may 
bring,  its  only  instructiveness,  from  the 
careful  study  and  truthful  delineation  of 
phases  of  social  life  and  of  class  and  sec¬ 
tional  characteristics,  we  see  at  once 
that  America  offers  to  the  novelist  a 
wide,  and,  as  yet  in  many  places,  an  un¬ 
tilled  field  for  his  labor.  Varied  and 
different  as  are  the  climatic  and  natural 
peculiarities  of  our  expansive  country, 
they  are  not  more  so  than  those  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it. 

The  distinctive  picturesqueness  of  the 
scenery  in  its  different  parts  is  not  more 
noticable  than  the  marked  divergency 
of  the  types  of  character  to  be  found 
within  its  boundaries. 

The  climates  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  slopes  are  scarcely  less  alike  than 
are  the  habits  and  temperaments  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  two  coasts. 

The  balmy  air  of  the  South  Sea, 
Mother  of  Oceans,  blows  on  a  popula¬ 
tion  peculiarly  distinct  from  that  which 
is  fostered  by  the  capricious  blasts  from 
her  less  peaceful  daughter  in  the  East. 

The  hills  and  vales  of  New  England 
support  a  race  that  is  almost  unknown  on 
the  undulating  plains  of  the  West,  or  in 
the  many  featured  South.  The  intermed¬ 
iate  localities  present  a  gradation  in  the 
development  of  character  that,  if  it  is  not 
as  regular  as  their  linear  distance  from 
these  extremes  is  quite  as  easily  traceable. 


Divergency  of  natural  characteristics 
is,  however,  not  the  only  cause.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  (or  should  it  be  cosmopher- 
ontic),  America  has  proved  a  harbor  of 
refuge  to  emigrants  from  all  the  count¬ 
ries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  home  to  an  immense  number 
of  four  of  the  races.  The  gradual  inter- 
,  mingling  of  all  these  so  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  elements,  sometimes  in  greater 
sometimes  in  less  proportion,  has  been 
another  prolific  cause  of  provincial  and 
local  peculiarities,  and  one  that  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  the  reckoning. 
Other  principles  may  have  been  at  work 
but  it  is  not  with  these,  but  with  the 
types  they  have  generated,  that  we  have 
to  do  at  present. 

The  “Yank ’’and  the  New  Englander 
(not  a  distinction  without  a  difference). 
The  “Hoosier”  and  Southerner,  the 
Creole  of  Louisiana  and  the  Negro  in 
his  element,  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
half-breeds  of  the  South-west,  and  the 
more  rugged  and  fearless  of  the  same 
class  in  the  North-west,  the  typical 
Western  gentleman  and  the  rougher  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  frontier  are  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  these  causes.  Products  that 
well  repay  the  labor  of  study.  Products 
that  we  are  acquainted  intimately  with 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  our 
novelists,  and  that  serve  only  to  show 
how  splendid  are  the  opportunities  to 
the  novelist  with  the  genius  and  percep¬ 
tion  necessary  to  seize  them  and  the 
perseverance  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

We  have  said  that  this  rich  field  lay 
invitingly  open  to  the  American  on 
noble  writing  bent,  but  let  us  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  saying  that  it  has  all  been 
allowed  to  lie  fallow.  Far  from  it.  A 
magnificent  harvest  has  already  been 
gathered  from  parts  of  it  and  others  are 
even  now  bringing  forth  a  still  more 
promising  crop.  It  is  true  that  in  what 
has  been  already  reaped  there  is  no  little 
chaff  mingled  with  the  wheat,  but  time 
is  gradually  winnowing  the  mass,  and 
before  long  nothing  but  the  precious  es¬ 
culent  itself  will  remain  in  cur  granaries. 
In  some  places,  too,  in  the  present  crop, 
unfortunately,  the  weeds  grow  thick  and 
noxious,  threatening  even  to  choke  up 
the  wholesome  grain,  while  at  others  the 
aftermath  following  the  early  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  the  stunted  yield  from 
furrows  long  since  worked  out  promise 
to  add  anything  but  value  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  harvest ;  but  these  are  only  insigni¬ 
ficant  plots  compared  to  the  acres  under 


cultivation,  and  with  care  will  not  affect 
the  whole  yield. 

That  this  care  will  be  exercised  we 
may  be  assured,  if  we  but  consider  who 
the  tillers  of  this  literary  soil  are,  if  we 
but  remember  the  names  over  which 
novels  on  America  and  Americans  are 
written.  Our  novelists  are  without  ex¬ 
ception  men  and  women  of  tallent  and 
education,  some  of  whom  have  achieved 
distinction  in  other  lines  besides  this. 
All  are  representative  Americans,  who 
think  no  task  too  laborious  if  it  but  pro¬ 
mise  success  in  the  end.  They  have 
the  faculty  of  close  observation,  and 
that  they  have  used  it  is  the  secret  of 
their  success.  How  delightful  on  this 
account  are  the  descriptions  of  some  of 
our  exceptional  developments  of  char¬ 
acter.  How  pleasant  the  remembrance 
of  such  books  as  Lowell’s  “Bigelow’s  Pa¬ 
pers,”  with  its  Yankee  types,  or  of  the  life 
on  the  rugged  New  England  farm  in 
Howell’s  “  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,” 
which,  critical  as  he  is,  and  English  as 
he  is  inclined  to  be,  Matthew  Arnold  de¬ 
clared  a  charming  story.  Or  the  de¬ 
lightful  negro  folk  lore  of  Harris’s 
“  Uncle  Remus,”  the  Western  flavor  of 
rugged  manliness  under  a  rough  exter¬ 
ior,  and  the  most  trying  circumstances 
in  Bret  Harte’s  works.  The  new  world 
of  character  that  was  unmasked  in  Dr. 
Eggleston’s  “  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,” 
or  in  the  works  of  the  latest  of  our  nov¬ 
elists  the  historiographer  (or  should  we 
say  the  historiographess)  of  the  great 
smoky  mountains  of  Tennesee,  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  All  these  and  an¬ 
other  Mr.  Cable,  whom  we  have  pur¬ 
posely  neglected  to  mention  because  we 
intend  to  say  more  of  him  shortly  have 
done  much  for  American  fiction,  and 
besides  this  have  done  much  in  the  un¬ 
covering  of  the  varying  phases  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  character.  These  may  be 
depended  on  to  retain  whatever  prestige 
American  novelists,  who  select  American 
subjects,  have  already  obtained,  but 
there  is  still  lots  of  room  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  line. 

Because  we  would  imply  that  there  is 
room  for  more  tillers  of  our  American 
literary  soil,  let  us  not  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  those  already  in  possession 
are  not  workers,  or  are  not  too  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  names 
any  of  which  might  have  been  selected 
quite  as  well  that  heads  the  present  es¬ 
say.  And  Mr.  Cable  is  but  one  of  our 
many  laborious  and  successful  novelists, 
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of  v.  born  posterity  will  judge  more  im¬ 
partially  as  to  superiority  than  can  the 
present,  blinded  as  it  yet  is  by  their  liv¬ 
ing  presence.  His  first  effort,  Old 
Creoledays,”  pointed  him  out  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  the  first  rank,  and  its  successors, 
down  to  Dr.  Sevier,  have  been  but  so 
many  successive  steps  in  an  upward  car¬ 
eer  until  now  he  easily  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  best  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  novelists.  In  the  Creoles  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Mr.  Cable  hit  upon  an  unworked 
vein  of  American  character,  and  that  he 
struck  it  rich  the  immediate  and  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  his  novels  proves  to  a 
demonstration.  Their  instant  success, 
however,  was  not  phenominal,  for  most 
of  our  novelists  have  come  to  the  fore 
in  just  this  same  sudden  manner. 
Neither  was  it  undeserved  for  his  books 
have  been  highly  praised  even  in  the 
most  literary  quarters.  They  possess  a 
literary  merit  that  alone  would  have 
given  them  a  place  in  the  fiction  of  the 
day,  and  as  works  of  art  in  their  faithful 
rendering  of  nature  deserve  a  place 
among  the  best  books  of  the  kind  in  the 
language. 

When  first  we  heard  of  Mr.  Cable, 
and  especially  after  hearing  him  praised 
so  highly,  we  wondered  why  his  books 
were  not  more  widely  read.  On  open¬ 
ing  one  of  them  we  discovered  what  we 
thought  a  plausible  explanation.  They 
are  written  in  dialect.  Now  novel  read¬ 
ers,  as  a  rule,  dislike  anything  that 
smacks  of  a  source  of  intellectual  labor 
in  their  reading.  They  want  everything 
put  plainly  before  them,  wish  the  auth¬ 
or  to  do  all  the  thinking  and  leave  plain 
sailing  for  them.  Hence  they  are  at 
once  prejudiced  against  dialectic  efforts, 
for  they  suggest  labor,  at  least,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  deciphering  the  language  so 
as  really  to  appreciate  the  stories.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  and  for  almost  as  evident 
reasons,  Americans  are  especially  pre¬ 
judiced  against  works  in  dialect.  They 
think  they  have  been  imposed  on  in  this 
matter.  For  these  studies  of  peculiar 
people  seem  to  be  rapidly  usurping  the 
place  of  the  old  fashioned,  exciting,  but 
satisfactory  romance.  The  telling  of 
stories  for  the  story’s  sake  is  rapidly  go¬ 
ing  out  of  fashion,  nay  more,  our 
younger  writers,  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  are  prone  to  some  long  since 
worn  out  sketch,  and  giving  it  a  slight 
local  coloring,  tell  it  in  an  untranslatable 
dialect  and  pass  it  off  as  something  new. 
All  this  has  prejudiced  Americans 
against  dialectic  studies,  and  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Cable,  though 
he  tells  some  exquisite  stories,  is  not 
more  widely  read. 

We  were  biased  by  this  prejudice  our¬ 
selves  when  we  read  his  first  book,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  principal  reason 
why  we  laid  it  down  rather  dissatisfied. 
Anyhow,  after  hearing  Mr.  Cable  read 
some  of  the  scenes  from  Dr.  Sevier,  we 
took  it  up  again  and  read  it  with  much 
more  appreciation. 


Mr.  Cable’s  books  are  admirably  writ¬ 
ten  for  public  reading,  and  his  conver¬ 
sations  especially  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  an  eye  to  its  exigencies. 
Either  th:s,  or  they  are  written  so  natur¬ 
ally  that  their  rendition  in  public  seems 
facile  and  easy  because  so  life  like. 
Certainly  some  such  impression  is  creat¬ 
ed  by  attendance  at  one  of  his  readings. 
Besides  this,  however,  and  the  advantage 
that  all  difficulties  as  to  dialect  that  may 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  novels  are  removed,  there  is 
another  benefit  to  be  gleaned  from  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cable  read  his  own  books.  He 
is  an  excellent  elocutionist,  and  his  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  different  parts,  with  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  peculiar 
dialect  gives  an  insight  into  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  novels,  and  especially  his 
Creoles,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained,  that  reminds  one  closely  of 
the  impression  conveyed  by  a  drama. 
This  impression  is  not  a  little  due  to 
Mr.  Cable’s  unwordy  'dramatic  style. 
His  books  containing  but  very  few  words 
that  retain  the  sense  could  be  leftout. 

His  novels  bring  with  them  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  true  to  nature  even  in 
the  minutest  details,  and  if  we  may  trust 
those  who  are  capable  of  knowing,  are 
so.  Certainly,  the  principal  character¬ 
istics  he  gives  the  Creoles — their  liveli¬ 
ness  and  affection  for  mere  show  ;  their 
superstition  amounting  almost  to  Voo- 
dooism  ;  their  clanishness  and  devotion 
to  friends  ;  their  opposition  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  strangers  ;  their  vindictiveness 
and  lasting  hatred  10  one  who  has  offend¬ 
ed  them  ;  their  peculiar  ideas  of  honor; 
their  opposition  to  the  government  on 
principal  as  it  were  ;  their  penchant  for 
borrowing  money  but  never  returning  it 
— are  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
mingling  of  French  and  Indian  blood. 

Mr.  Cable’s  first  effort  in  book  form 
was  the  republishing  of  a  series  of  short 
unambitious  tales  that  had  been  written 
from  time  to  time  for  various  periodic¬ 
als.  They  are  clever  stories,  and  creat¬ 
ed  no  little  sensation  by  their  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  originality,  and  the  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  mixed 
races  of  the  old  Latin  quarter  of  New 
Orleans,  displayed  by  their  author. 
They  at  once  gave  him  rank  not  only  as 
a  writer  but  an  artist,  and  ably  paved 
the  way  for  his  first  ambitious  work  the 
“  Grandissimes.” 

This  enhanced  the  already  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  especially  of  the  Creole 
nature,  and  added  not  a  little  to  his 
laurels  by  the  vividness  with  which  it  re¬ 
calls  the  stormy  times  of  the  Accession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  The 
story  itself  would  alone  repay  the  trouble 
of  reading  it,  but  besides  this  there  is  a 
quaint  attractiveness  in  its  lifelike  re¬ 
production  to  the  minutest  details  of  a 
bygone  age  and  a  peculiar  people,  that 
will  bring  the  reader  back  to  it  at  least 


once  if  not  oftener.  The  gem  of  Mr. 
Cable’s  collection,  however,  is  the  short 
sketch  entitled  “  Madame  Delphine.” 
The  story  itself  is  unassuming,  but  it  is 
charmingly  poetically  told.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Creole  mother,  Madame 
Delphine,  and  of  the  old  priest,  Pere 
Jerome,  are  delightfully  portrayed,  and 
the  feeling  in  reading  it  is  constantly  one 
of  pleasure.  It  proved  the  beginning  of 
a  new  development  in  Mr.  Cable’s  writ¬ 
ings,  for  it  depends  for  its  interest,  not 
so  much  on  the  unfolding  of  its  plot  as 
on  its  exquisite  naturalness  and  poetical 
descriptions. 

His  latest  worK,  “  Dr.  Sevier,”  is  an¬ 
other  and  a  higher  step  in  this  develop¬ 
ment.  The  story — the  trials  of  a  young 
couple  in  poverty,  the  husband  delicate¬ 
ly  nurtured*  but  brought  to  this  by  his 
marriage,  which  was  displeasing  to  his 
family — is  very  simple  ;  but  Mr.  Cable’s 
wand  has  thrown  around  it  a  halo  of 
poetry,  and  transmuted  whatever  was 
common-place  in  it  into  richest  gold. 
If  their  is  any  fault  it  is  but  one,  and 
that  the  one  that  is  often  found  in  nov¬ 
els  of  this  style  that  is  even  predicted  of 
that  charming  story,  ’*  Blackmore’s  Lar- 
na  Doone  ”  It  is  almost  too  long,  and 
while  its  picturesque  naturalness  saves  it 
from  the  imputation  of  tediousness,  it 
would  be  even  more  satisfactory,  we 
think,  had  it  been  somewhat  abridged. J 

Mr.  Cable  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  our  representative  American 
novelists,  and  one  th^t  deserves  the 
warm,  though  yet  too  limited,  welcome 
he  has  received.  Fie  is  an  accomplished 
literateur,  and  a  thorough  artist.  He 
displays  excellent  judgement  in  his 
treatment  of  delicate  subjects,  and 
touches  them  with  a  pen  unbiased  by 
prejudice.  His  sentiments  on  the  lost 
cause,  though  thought,  and  even  openly 
declared  too  liberal  by  some  of  his 
Southern  confreres,  do  honor  to  his  im¬ 
partiality.  He  treats  religious  subjects 
with  a  reverence  all  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy,  that  it  seems  at  present  not 
quite  the  thing,  and  his  portraits  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  such  as  any  of 
us  would  admire.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  a  delicate  vein  of  humor  mingled  with 
a  charmingly  sympathetic  vein  of  pathos 
in  his  novels  that  will  do  much  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  popularity  in  the  future  and 
increase  his  widening  reputation  as  one 
of  the  first  of  our  novelists. 

St.  Branagh. 

A  TRIP  TO  JERSEY. 

The  Invincibles  went  to  Jersey  City 
on  the  21st  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  base  ball  with  the  St. 
Peter’s  College  boys.  They  first  visited 
St.  Peter’s  College  and  were  warmly 
received  and  shown  about  the  building 
and  grounds  by  Rev.  Father  Fullerton 
and  Mr.  Rodock  S.  J.  They  then  called 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  Doyle,  where 
they  had  been  kindly  invited  to  take 
dinner,  and  after  partaking  of  a  delicious 
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meal  they  proceeded  to  Marion  to  play 
ball  with  the  Jersey  College  boys.  The 
game  was  called  at  about  two  o’clock 
and  they  played  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could.  The  game  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Invincibles  with  a  score  of  13  to 
6.  After  the  game  they  again  repaired 
to  Mr.  Doyle’s  where  they  found  a  fine 
lunch  ready  for  them  and  after  eating 
heartily  they  started  for  the  College, 
every  boy  feeling  as  though  he  had  been 
at  his  own  home.  This  day  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  Invincibles.  M. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

When  we  undertook  to  write  a  short 
review  of  the  life  and  works  of  William 
Wordsworth,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  task,  hoping  from  our  former  limited 
acquaintance  with  both  the  writings  and 
life  of  this  author  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  said  even  of  his  life,  since  he  was  a 
man  of  no  little  eminence,  and  since  all 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
letters.  But  as  we  diligently  sought  the 
pages  of  his  best  biographers,  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  entire  life  might  be 
described  in  a  half  score  of  sentences  ; 
we  found  that  he  was  a  truly  literary  man 
whose  quiet  life  was  spent  in  poetic 
simplicity,  and  offers  the  reviewer  few 
incidents  different  from  the  lives  of  the 
simple  peasants  among  whom  he  lived. 
He  was  born  in  1770,  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  district  of  Cumberland,  England. 
His  parents, intending  him  for  the  church, 
secured  him  all  the  advantages  that  an 
education  at  Cambridge  affords;  but  the 
years  of  his  university  course  were  spent 
more  in  the  study  of  literary  subjects 
than  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
university.  We  are  told  that  his  North¬ 
ern  nature  was  slow  to  blossom,  and 
that  his  career  up  to  manhood  was  that 
of  a  hardy  and  independent  English 
youth,  that  of  a  proud  and  careless 
scholar.  A  modern  biographer  has  said 
that  in  his  youth  there  seems  to  have 
been  even  less  of  visible  promise  about 
him  than  we  might  have  expected;  but. 
rather,  something  untamed  and  insubor¬ 
dinate,  an  independence  that  seemed 
only  rusticity.  The  only  hope  of  future 
eminence  that  one  might  discover  in  his 
college  days  was  the  fact  that  he  loved 
nature,  whether  in  her  rude  and  severe 
aspects  as  he  beheld  her  in  the  hills  of 
his  native  district,  or  in  the  cultivated 
tameness  in  which  he  found  her  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  thought  her  the  most 
attractive  companion  during  his  univer¬ 
sity  studies.  This  love  for  hills  and 
dales  induced  him  to  make  a  walking 
tour  of  Switzerland  during  one  of  his 
vacations;  and  the  impressions  made  in 
this  tour  well  disclosed  in  his  first 
poems.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his 
studies  at  Cambridge,  he  began  to  write 
steadily,  letting  hardly  a  day  of  his  entire 
life  pass  without  writing  something. 

His  works  were  of  a  new  kind,  and  on 
their  first  appearance  divided  critics  as 


widely  as  they  have  ever  been  divided 
on  the  merits  of  a  poet  in  any  age.  He 
spent  his  time  in  quietness  undisturbed 
by  the  throes  of  a  hurrying  world  and 
accordingly  never  felt  the  existing  emo¬ 
tions  which  have  inspired  the  pens  of 
loftier  poets;  his  themes  were  such  as 
were  suggested  by  the  scenes  around  his 
retired  cottage;  so  when  his  publications 
appeared  the  reading  world  found  them 
marked  with  a  tameness  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed.  His  friends  were 
delighted  with  his  compositions,  but  his 
critics  were  most  disheartening.  The 
first  of  his  productions  at  once  won  him 
the  admiration  and  acquaintance  of 
Coleridge,  while  that  of  Southey  and 
Walter  Scott  soon  followed.  Both  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Wordsworth  having  settled 
among  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  England, 
soon  became  known  as  the  lake  poets, 
and  in  their  early  career  this  title  was 
one  indication  rather  of  contempt  than 
of  admiration,  but  each  succeeding  age 
since  the  time  this  phrase  was  first  ap¬ 
plied,  has  more  emphatically  than  its 
predecessor  reversed  this  opinion  and 
has  found  more  and  more  merit  in  the 
pastoral  simplicity  of  their  lines,  and  in 
the  rare  love  of  nature  and  of  common 
things  which  they  so  pointedly  display. 
Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  beauties  of 
lakes  and  hills  among  which  he  lived, 
and  which  had  a  perennial  charm  for 
him  by  which  he  was  requited  for  the 
loss  of  such  society  as  would  be  his  in  a 
crowded  city. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this 
writer  whose  life  from  childhood  to  old 
age  was  spent  in  England,  except  when 
he  made  short  excursions  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  amusement  or  education,  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  compositions  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  scenery  about  his  home  while 
he  was  sojourning  in  Germany — a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  fact  that  seems  endeared 
to  us  by  associations  can  be  as  well  des¬ 
cribed  at  a  distance  as  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  presence. 

In  his  domestic  affairs,  Wordsworth 
was  as  happy  as  a  prudent  and  innocent 
man  always  is.  He  married  wisely, 
taking  for  his  wife  a  lady  of  literary 
taste  and  of  a  disposition  well  suited  to 
make  her  the  ready  and  constant  help¬ 
mate  of  a  man  of  letters;  this  domestic 
felicity  may  be  well  remarked  as  an  ins¬ 
tance  of  a  poet’s  having  sense  enough  to 
direct  him  in  that  event  of  private  life. 
But  although  his  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  and  although  children  played  about 
him  on  whom  he  might  dote  with  fond¬ 
ness,  his  heart  never  turned  to  any  one 
as  it  did  to  a  sister  whose  entire  life  was 
devoted  to  his  happiness  and  spent  in 
his  company.  She  read  to  him,  wrote 
for  him,  comforted  him,  assisted  him  in 
composition,  or  walked  the  rugged  paths 
of  the  neighboring  hills  with  him  when 
it  pleased  him  that  she  should  do  so. 
Brother  and  sister  walked  hand  in  hand 
down  the  course  of  their  quiet  lives;  in 
youth  they  displayed  an  attachment  for 


one  another  which  often  soothed  and 
sustained  the  poet  in  after  life,  when  age 
had  silvered  their  hair,  when  their  steps 
grew  slow  and  tottering,  they  still  com¬ 
forted  and  cheered  each  other. 

If  there  is  any  time  in  the  virtuous 
life  of  William  Wordsworth  about  which 
one  must  delight  to  linger,  it  is  the  time 
of  his  old  age.  He  had  never  indulged 
in  the  abuses  and  excesses  to  which 
some  of  his  contemporaries  were  given, 
and  so,  when  age  took  the  vigor  from 
his  intellect  and  the  strength  from  his 
limbs,  it  left  him  neither  a  disquieted 
mind  nor  a  diseased  and  painful  body. 
He  gradually  lost  the  freshness  of  his 
maturer  life  and  passed  from  one  natural 
stage  of  life  to  another  until  he  had 
travelled  over  the  allotted  journey  of 
life  and  then  breathed  out  his  last 
peacefully  in  his  comfortable  and  dearly 
loved  home  at  Mt.  Rydal.  His  death 
occurred  in  his  eighty-first  year.  We 
have  dwelt  thus  long  on  his  life  because 
to  judge  his  works  correctly  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  author;  if  we 
fail  to  understand  him,  we  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  much  of  his  merit  as  a  writer. 

He  has  left  us  a  large  collection  of 
poems  on  various  topics,  although  they 
have  not  generally  been  conceded  a 
place  among  the  best  productions  in 
English  verse,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
mediocre  and  are  more  commonly  read 
to-day  than  when  they  were  first  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  true  that  the  general  tone 
of  all  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  too  rigid 
and  uniform.  There  is  no  pleasing  or 
sportive  change,  no  burst  of  warm, 
friendly  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  genius; 
he  is  ever  placid,  cold  and  slightly  tinged 
with  a  melancholy,  brooding  vein  of 
thought.  One  class  of  critics  say,  that 
although,  there  is  a  Carlyle-like  oddity 
about  his  writings,  he  never  manifests 
anymore  feeling  than  what  occurs  daily 
to  the  commonest  mind,  and  that,  al¬ 
though,  he  expresses  himself  clearly  in 
good  metre  he  seldom  does  more;  and 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  advantages  for  super¬ 
ior  education  and  spent  his  entire  life  in 
writing,  we  never  find  anything  in  either 
thought  or  expression  throughout  his 
whole  works  that  quite  satisfies  us. 
Much  of  this  is  true;  yet  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  works  were  coldly  received, 
it  is  due  him  to  say  that  he  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  living  and  writing  in  the  same 
age  in  which  Campbell,  Moore,  Scott  and 
Byron  were  being  applauded  in  every 
part  of  the  literary  world.  The  reading 
public  had  little  attention  to  give  to  a 
retired  poet  who  wrote  on  the  tame  and 
provincial  topics  to  be  found  in  the 
rusticity  of  Wordsworth’s  life  while  Scott 
and  Byron  were  delighting  the  world 
with  their  matchless  productions.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  thread  of  time  is  spun  out, 
readers  of  leisure  and  varied  literary  at¬ 
tainments  will  find  in  the  simple  lines  of 
Wordsworth  much  to  please  and  edify, 
nothing  to  offend.  He  had  a  mind  most 
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keenly  alive  to  the  changing  beauties  of 
nature  and  perhaps  no  literateur  ever 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  natural  scenery.  But  when  he  turns  to 
his  pen  and  endeavors  to  describe  the 
charms  so  dear  to  him,  to  us,  there  seems 
to  be  wanting  in  him  some  definite  ob¬ 
ject  in  his  writings,  some  living,  throbbing 
love  for  man  as  well  as  for  nature;  some 
general  principle  or  comprehensive  grasp 
of  his  subject  which  would  relieve  us 
from  the  tediousness  of  his  minute  de¬ 
tails.  Wordsworth  himself  had  a  notion 
that  his  writings  would  some  day  make 
him  as  famous  as  Milton  No  critic  of 
note  has  ever  conceded  to  him  a  position 
near  the  elevation  of  Milton’s  genius; 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  best 
critics  of  our  own  day  speak  of  him  with 
the  greatest  deference.  The  simplicity 
of  his  style  and  his  catholic  yet  penetrat¬ 
ing  enjoyment  of  nature  are  better  re¬ 
cognized  to-day  than  ever  before.  When 
England  conferred  on  him  the  poet 
laureateship,  many,  doubtless,  thought 
that  it  was  rather  for  the  sake  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  office  than  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  Wordsworth  for  superior 
ability  as  a  poet;  but  later  writers  seem 
to  think  that  that  literary  office  as  highly 
honored  by  his  acceptance  of  it  as  he 
was  by  its  bestowal  on  him  in  the  I  ndian 
Summer  of  his  life. 

Doubtless  as  the  labyrinth  of  criticism 
grows  more  and  more  intricate,  as  poets 
cease  to  write  on  home-like  and  rural 
subjects,  as  the  composition  of  verses 
becomes  rather  a  puny  science  than  the 
noble  work  of  genius  which  it  has  ever 
been,  future  readers  of  English  will  turn 
from  the  works  of  sentimental  rhymers 
to  the  plain,  healthful  and  moral  pages 
of  Wordsworth,  which,  whatever  they 
may  lack,  gain  new  charms  as  we  read 
and  study  them,  and  which  never  express 
a  thought  nor  contain  a  word  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  of  a  sister. 

M.  H.  ’87. 

ItOBERT  BURNS. 

( Continued 1) 

“  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  as  we  judge 
of  Homer  by  his  “  Iliad  or  his  Odyssey.” 
But  we  certainly  cannot,  his  life  is 
known  to  us,  and  instead  of  a  writer 
who  practiced  the  virtues  he  sometimes 
sang  and  who  successfully  labored  to  be 
an  example  of  the  tenderness  and  con¬ 
sideration  towards  others,  which  he  so 
often  pictured  in  glowing  colors,  we  are 
pained  to  find  his  matured  life  that  of  a 
hopeless  and  gloomy  misanthropist. 

In  regard  to  the  worth  of  his  songs,  it 
can  be  easily  said  that  they  are  the  best 
models  of  lyrics  in  our  tongue.  Some 
of  them  reflect  with  a  delightful  vivid¬ 
ness  the  manly  and  large-souled  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  writer,  others  there  are, 
written  mostly  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  which  bear  witness  of  his  weak 
will,  and  of  his  utter  wretchedness  and 
perversity.  The  greater  part  of  bis 
writings  are  songs  or  short  poems  on 
themes  taken  from  the  life  of  the  peas¬ 


antry  around  him.  Many  of  them 
nevertheless  have  a  universal  interest 
since  they  are  written  on  subjects  which 
though  immediately  connected  with  his 
own  people,  yet  are  such  as  will  interest 
humanity  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is.  The  feelings  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  are  such  as  burst  from  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  soul  and  to  which  every  true  heart 
will  respond  ;  he  is  touched  with  com¬ 
passion  for  a  worn-out  horse,  and  he 
tells  of  its  sufferings  and  calls  forth  pity 
from  others  in  his  own  inimitable  num¬ 
bers,  his  plough  destroys  the  lovely 
habitation  of  a  field-mouse,  having  a 
heart  that  pitied  helplessness  everywhere 
he  composes  one  of  his  finest  poems  on 
this  common-place  subject.  Let  it  not 
however,  be  supposed  that  a  writer  who 
delighted  to  treat  of  such  topics  shrank 
when  he  came  to  more  manly  things. 
If  anyone  thinks  Burns  was  a  man  to 
sing  only  of  humble  things  let  him  hear 
the  verses  beginning  : 

“  Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled.” 

The  martial  numbers  and  sturdy  self- 
asserting  manhood  for  which  he  was  so 
famous  and  to  which  we  have  referred 
before,  are  well  indexed  by  his  verses 
containing  the  lines  : 

“  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  goud  for  a’  that.” 

His  poems  appeal  to  all  ages,  they 
touch  all  ranks,  they  cheer  toil-worn 
men  under  every  clime  and  it  is  this 
that  forms  his  most  enduring  claim  on 
mankind. 

In  his  earlier  career  his  object  seemed 
to  be  as  he  said — 

“  To  raise  a  man  aboon  the  brute 
And  make  him  ken  himself.” 

Afterwards,  when  he  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  cast  off  by  the  wealthy  and  the 
literary,  he  at  times  turned  his  genius  to 
ignoble  uses,  he  expressed  his  spleen  in 
verses  marked  rather  by  coarse  wit  and 
unmerited  scorn  than  by  just  or  reason¬ 
able  complaint  of  neglected  worth.  He 
too  often  employed,  as  a  man  in  the 
disappointed  and  jealous  state  of  mind 
into  which  he  fell  is  apt  to  do,  his 
gifted  mind  in  such  tasks  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  drinking  songs  or  indecent 
love  ditties.  That  his  rich  vein  of 
poetry  was  a  delight  to  him  is  shown 
by  his  words — 

“  It’s  aye  a  pleasure, 

My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure 
At  home,  a’  fiel’,  at  work,  at  leisure.” 

The  fact  that  he  might  have  done 
much  more  than  he  did  if  he  had  kept 
free  from  loose  company  and  preserved 
the  piety  of  his  early  life,  only  makes  us 
the  more  deeply  regret  the  criminal 
levity  which  dimmed  the  brightness  of 
his  genius.  His  death  occurred  in  179G, 
in  his  39th  year.  He  died  surrounded 
by  his  little  ones  and  the  patient  wife 
who  had  borne  so  meekly  all  his  failings, 
and  whose  early  wrongs  Burns  had 
done  his  best  to  amend. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of 
his  character  and  life,  we  cannot  in 
justice  say  much  more  than  that  he  was 
a  man  gifted  with  the  rarest  feelings  of 


compassion,  poetic  talent  and  sterling 
ideas  of  right,  but  unhappily  devoid 
either  of  constancy  or  prudence,  and 
who,  owing  to  the  consciousness  of 
remarkable  power  and  on  account  of  an 
excessive  impatience  under  supposed 
wrongs,  was  unable  to  bear  the  burden 
of  life  in  his  humble  lot,  while  he  sang 
in  strains  that  were  a  relief  to  his 
countrymen  in  their  monotonous  and 
toilsome  lives,  are  to  us  a  standing 
model  of  lively,  soul-stirring  verse  than 
which  we  have  not  yet  found  a  brighter. 
In  concluding  this  short  review  of  his 
life  and  while  the  hard  lot  of  this  “  Ayr¬ 
shire  ploughman,”  as  he  was  called,  is 
before  us,  and  while  we  remember  the 
tardiness  of  a  foreign  and  unsympathetic 
government  in  assisting  this  struggling 
poet,  we  cannot  but  revert  to  a  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  as  a  palliation  for 
Burn’s  unsatisfactory  life,  namely,  “that 
poverty  like  many  other  rigorous  powers 
is  often  too  hastily  blamed.” 

Horace  Chubb. 

CONGRESSIONAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

A  study  in  American  Politics  by  Woodrow 
Wilson ,  L'ellow  in  History,  Johns’ 

LLopkins  University. — Second  Edition. 

— Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  or  Co. 

In  the  work  before  us  Mr.  Wilson  has 
indeed  given  us  a  genuine  and  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  congressional  Government. 
If  any  reproach  may  be  cast  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  enlightenment  in  general,  it  certain¬ 
ly  will  not  shoot  very  wide  of  the  mark 
in  arraigning  the  educational  systems  of 
the  country  for  almost  criminal  neglect 
of  the  study  of  American  Constitutional 
and  Political  History.  The  volume  under 
consideration  goesa  gooddistance  toward 
removing  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old  in  this  study.  The 
book  consists  of  six  essays.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  paper  traces  the  history  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  telling 
how  it  prevailed  over  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  which  was  leagued  against  it.  This 
opposition  was  loud  voiced  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  was  heard  on  all  sides,  then  it 
confined  itself  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  cabinet  deliberations,  first  in  the 
direct  antagonism  and  lastly  in  direct 
hostility  through  the  medium  of  individ¬ 
ual  Construction.  The  four  next  studies 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  investigation 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  Congress 
the  Senate  and  the  Executive.  His 
concluding  chapter  taking  up  all  the  ob- 
!  jections  against  the  Constitution,  the 
dangers  it  runs  from  misconstruction  or 
abuse  from  the  hands  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive,  and  especially 
the  great  peril  it  is  in  from  those  who 
worship  it  blindly  and  refuse  to  consider 
it  anything  but  a  perfect  organ  of  govern¬ 
ment,  closes  with  an  appeal  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  to  examine  its  parts  with¬ 
out  sentiment,  to  gauge  all  its  functions 
by  the  standard  of  practical  common 
j  sense,  and  thus  establish  anew  our  right 
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to  the  claim  of  political  sagacity  and 
perhaps  of  political  genius.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  who  read  Mr.  Wilson's 
careful  analysis  of  our  Constitution  will 
feel  impelled  to  study  further  the  Political 
History  of  our  Country  to  which  these 
pages  form  a  very  lucid  and  interesting 
guide  as  well  as  a  vigorous  and  exciting 
stimulus. 

The  calm  precision  of  the  style  gives 
authority  to  all  the  opinions  expressed, 
and  the  clear,  pleasant  flow  of  the  phrase 
makes  the  volume  a  truly  readable  one 
on  a  very  important  if  perhaps  a  dry 
subject. 

A  PLEA  FOll  THIRD  DIVISION. 

St.  John’s  Hall,  June,  1S85. 
To  Fordham  College  Monthly: 

being  one  of  the  older  boys  of  third 
division  I  take  to  myself  the  liberty  of 
answering  the  letter  that  appeared  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Monthly  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  "A  Letter  to  all  the  boys 
but  chiefly  to  Third  Division." 

To  begin  with,  we  Third  Division 
boys  thank  the  writer  of  the  letter  above 
mentioned  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
improve  our  habits;  for  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  have  our  faults.  But  al¬ 
though  we  have  our  failings  we  are  not 
as  bad  as  we  are  thought  to  be.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  faults  that  pre¬ 
vail  among  us  and  of  which  the  writer 
of  the  letter  accuses  us.  There  are  only 
two  mentioned,  namely,  the  one  of  writ¬ 
ing  unmannerly  letters  to  our  parents, 
and  the  other  of  teasing  new  boys. 

Now,  I  will  allow  that  these  two  faults 
may  be  charged  against  Third  Division; 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  owners 
are  but  a  thoughtless  few.  Some  boys 
indeed  make  it  the  chief  object  of  their 
letters  addressed  to  their  triends  to  ask 
for  sweetmeats,  etc.,  an  action  that  is 
certainly  far  from  being  right  and 
proper.  But  what  can  you  expect  from 
the  smaller  boys  of  Third  Division? 
Do  you  think  that  they  always  take 
time  to  consider  what  they  are  doing  ? 
Not  by  any  means!  Oftentimes  they 
cannot  think  of  anything  to  put  in  tiieir 
letters,  and  of  course  they  immediately 
write  down  the  thought  that  is  upper¬ 
most  in  their  mind  just  as  the  magpie 
chatters  away  about  everything  imagin¬ 
able  without  the  least  notion  of  what  he 
is  saying.  Hence  it  is  that  candies, 
which  always  have  a  big  place  in  a  small 
boy’s  thoughts,  creep  into  his  letters 
and  sometimes  form  the  biggest  part  ol 
them.  But  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
without  excuse,  for  something  must  be 
allowed  to  youth  and  thoughtlessness. 

As  to  the  second  fault  laid  to  our 
charge,  I  must  say  that  we  are  not  quite 
such  bears  as  the  writer  of  the  letter 
makes  us  out  to  be.  We  are  rough 
among  ourselves  it  is  true,  sometimes 
we  do  not  play  very  gently  and  we  do 
not  always  use  the  very  best  Shakespear¬ 
ian  language  in  our  conversation;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  we  are  on  the  lookout 


for  the  new  boy  in  order  to  worry  and 
swallow  him  up  on  his  first  appearance 
among  us.  If  a  new  boy  comes  among 
us  and  appears  to  be  pretty  green  (as 
the  saying  goes)  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
temptation  offered  to  us  of  having  some 
fun.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  always 
engaged  in  teasing  him,  but  if  we  see 
that  we  are  doing  harm  and  that  we  are 
hurting  the  boy’s  feelings  we  stop  our 
fun,  as  we  call  it,  and  try  to  comfort 
him.  So  that  you  see,  kind  writer  of 
our  letter,  we  are  not  a  bad  set  altogeth¬ 
er.  And  now  whether  we  are  addicted 
to  these  faults  or  not,  what  do  we  need 
in  order  to  be  free  from  them  in  the 
future?  I  should  say,  good  example  from 
our  eldeis.  Let  the  higher  divisions 
give  us  such  good  example  as  will  soon 
enable  us  to  see  and  overcome  our  bad 
habits,  if  we  have  them,  and  so  become 
better  boys. 

With  this  parting  wish,  I  bid  you 
farewell.  Minimus. 


BEGONE  ABOUT  YOUR 
BUSINESS. 

It  is  related  that  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  a  building  in  the 
city  of  London,  well  known  to  everyone 
on  account  of  the  many  illustrious  names 
connected  with  it,  there  is  a  sun-dial 
bearing  the  following  motto:  “  Begone 
about  your  business.” 

The  manner  in  which  this  motto  came 
to  be  chosen  for  the  sun-dial,  is  as  singu¬ 
lar  as  the  motto  itself.  Middle  Temple 
was  occupied  by  an  association  ot  law¬ 
yers,  and  as  the  use  of  clocks  had  not  as 
yet  become  general,  they  held  a  meeting, 
and  resolved  that  a  sun-dial  should  be 
constructed,  and  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  building.  They  then  assigned  to 
one  of  the  lawyers  .the  task  of  selecting 
a  suitable  motto  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  sun-dial  when  erected.  The  dial- 
maker  soon  constructed  the  dial,  and 
all  that  was  now  needed  before  it  could 
make  its  appearance  at  the  entrance,  was 
the  motto.  He  therefore  sent  his  fore¬ 
man  to  the  lawyer,  who  had  been 
appoited  to  select  the  motto.  The  fore¬ 
man  entered  the  lawyer  s  office,  and 
said,  “  I  have  been  sent  for  the  motto.” 

Motto  ?  what  motto  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  any  motto,”  the  lawyer  replied;  for 
he  was  very  busy  ;t  the  time.  “The 
motto  for  the  sun-dial,  if  you  please  sir,” 
said  the  foreman.  “I  tell  you  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,”  exclaimed  the  angry  law¬ 
yer.  “  I  am  busy,  go  to  some  one  else  for 
your  motto.  Why  do  you  come  to  me 
for  everything  ?  Begone  about  your 
business."  The  foreman  left  the  office 
in  dejected  spirits,  for  he  thought  his 
employer  would  be  angry,  that  he  had  not 
tl-ip  motto.  He  soon  reached 


the  shop,  and  reported  to  his  employer, 
that  all  he  could  get  from  the  lawyer  was 
“Begone  about  your  business.”  The 
dial-maker  instead  of  being  angry  when 
he  heard  this,  seemed  delighted,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “just  the  very  thing  for  a  sun¬ 
dial  !  what  a  clever  man  that  lawyer  is  ! 


He  could’nt  have  hit  upon  a  more  suit¬ 
able  motto  if  he  had  puzzled  his  brains 
over  it  for  a  year.” 

The  next  day  the  sun-dial  made  its 
appearance  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  passers-by  read  with  amused 
faces  the  motto  in  large  letters  B  EGON  E 
ABOUT  YOURBUSINESS!  A  crowd 
of  idlers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  loung¬ 
ing  about  the  entrance  of  the  building, 
took  the  hint,  and  held  their  headquarers 
some  other  place.  The  motto  also  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  others  who  might  be 
inclined  to  lounge  about  the  place,  that 
their  presence  was  not  desired. 

Now  there  are  many  others  in  the 
world,  who  might  take  this  motto  to 
themselves;  and  especially  that  class  of 
human  beings  familiarly  known  as  bores. 
They  having  nothing  to  do  themselves, 
or  neglecting  to  do  their  duty,  try  to 
prevent  others  from  attending  to  their 
business,  by  continually  “quizzing,”  and 
trying  to  engage  them  in  conversation. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  disturbing,  and 
often  causing  those  to  lose  much  precious 
time,  who  have  their  duties  to  attend  to. 
They  are  always  desirous  cf  knowing 
every  other  one’s  business,  but  never 
attend  to  their  own.  Nor  do  they  even 
dream  that  their  presence  and  continual 
chatting  is  very  disagreeable  to  their 
neighbors,  or,  that  they  are  bores.  Oh 
no;  they  think  themselves  the  finest,  and 
most  clever  people  in  the  world.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  world  at 
large,  if  this  class  would  just  take  the 
hint  conveyed  by  the  sun-dial,  and  go 
about  their  business.  ]■  J .  S. 

CUJUSNAM  PECUS? 

The  wind  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
It  plays  alike  with  the  unkempt  head  of 
the  freshman  and  the  smooth  looks  of 
the  soph.  If  the  latter  neglects  to  gather 
up  the  verse-covered  sheets  that  are 
strewn  about  his  desk,  the  zephyrs  of 
spring  scatter  them  as  ruthlessly  over  the 
study-hall  as  if  they  were  but  the  latin 
exercises  of  his  younger  brother. 

Not  long  since  papers  from  the  desk 
of  one  of  these  embroyo  poets  were  car¬ 
ried  by  a  breeze  from  the  open  window 
onto  the  domains  of  his  neighbor,  who, 
at  first  mistaking  them  for  his  own, 
found  among  them  verses  dedicated  to 
some  unknown  person  The  author  ot 
the  piece,  which  proved  to  be  a  sonnet, 
when  asked  whether  it  was  his,  admitted 
that  it  was,  at  the  same  time  warmly  pro¬ 
testing  that  it  was  intended  for  his  "sis- 
sister.”  Having  obtained  the  sonnet, 
and  as  there  are  no  names  used,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  publish  it.  It  runs  thus: 

Time  in  his  flight  has  bronchi  the  month  of  May; 

The  winter’s  snow  I  lie  winds  of  .March  arc  cone; 

Mild  April  showers  have  fallen  one  by  one 
And  forced  the  lingering  eigne  of  frost  awny. 

The  budding  trees  are  widening  day  by  day, 

Their  ever-spreading  leaves;  and  perched  upon 
A  leafy  twig,  the  robin  in  the  sun 
Of  springtime  bright  trills  out  Ids  welcome  lay. 

The  perfumed  flowers  still  moist  with  morning  dew 
Are  opening  now  in  every  woodland  nook, 

And  ever  as  1  bend  above  my  book 
These  rural  charms  arise  before  my  view;— 
lint  perfumed  flower  nor  hiilliant  bird  to  me 
li’er  gives  such  joy  as  comes  from  thought  of  thee. 

St.  John's,  May  27th,  '85. 

To - Krom  H.  C. 
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THE  YEAR. 

In  a  few  days  the  College  year  will 
come  to  a  close.  It  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  year  for  St.  John’s  in  every 
way — so  prosperous  indeed  that  our 
first  emotion  is  one  of  gratitude  to  the 
“Giver  of  all  good.”  The  health  of  the 
boys,  where  so  many  do  congregate,  has 
been  phenorttinal.  Their  application, 
to  judge  by  the  monthly  marks,  by  report 
and  by  our  own  personal  observation, 
has  been  commendable  in  the  extreme. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  college  is  away 
beyond  comment.  Impartial  witnesses 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  students  in  chap¬ 
el,  of  their  recollected  demeanor  during 
their  retreats  and  particular  devotions, 
have  always  been  impressed  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  which  animated  them. 
Nothing  to  the  catholic  mind  speaks 
more  favorably  than  the  Confession 
Record.  A  college  rule  makes  it  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  the  catholic  students  to  go  to 
confession  once  a  month.  The  Chapel 
Prefect  has  registered  on  his  official  lists 
the  very  large  number  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  (3,331) 
confessions  from  last  September  till  May 
the  30th,  ’S5.  This  would  make  a  show¬ 
ing  that  each  of  the  200  and  odd  stu¬ 
dents  has  approached  the  sacrament  of 
penance  about  sixteen  times  in  the 
space  of  eight  months,  and  that  the 
average  is  more  than  ninety-five  confes¬ 
sions  weekly.  This,  to  those  who  know 
the  meaning  of  the  sacraments,  speaks 
volumes. 

To  come  now  to  ourselves.  Financi¬ 
ally  we  are  in  a  very  good  condition. 


The  number  of  our  subscribers  have, 
without  extraordinary  efforts  on  our 
part,  very  perceptibly  increased.  Some 
of  the  old  students  and  a  few  of  out  ac¬ 
tual  boys  are  a  little  remiss.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  every  journalistic  undertaking,  we 
can  look  every  man  in  the  face  be¬ 
cause  we  owe  no  man  anything.  We 
have  watched  very  carefully  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  in  the  different  exchanges 
about  us.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
been  laudatory.  We  have  been  accused 
of  confining  ourselves  to  topics  chiefly 
local.  We  can’t  help  it.  Our  paper  is 
mainly  for  our  own  boys,  whether  of  the 
present  or  the  past.  The  literary  work¬ 
manship  has  in  one  or  two  instances 
been  pronounced  imperfect.  We  admit 
it,  and  have  only  this  to  say  in  reply, 
that  the  contributions  in  our  columns 
are  by  the  students,  and  by  no  one  else. 
No  class  is  barred  out.  We  will  take 
copy  from  any  student  provided  the 
English  be  grammatical  and  the  spelling 
correct.  Now  the  monthly  has  taken 
its  last  look  at  the  expiring  schoolastic 
year.  It  offers  its  sincerest  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  its  exchanges  and  its  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  to  all  its  supporters.  Au  re- 
voir. 


A  Word  of  Thanks. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  As¬ 
sociation  returns  his  thanks  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  for  their  courte¬ 
ous  and  gentlemanly  conduct  displayed 
in  the  meetings  and  rehearsals  of  the 
past  year.  In  particular  his  thanks  are 
offered  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  treasurer  and  the  stage 
managers.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
are  not  always  of  an  agreeable  nature  ; 
yet  they  have  been  performed  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  kindliness,  and  all  thinking 
minds  will  recognize  duty-done  by  al¬ 
lowing  said  officers  this  small  meed  of 
praise. 

The  Dramatic  Society  and  its  moder¬ 
ator  are  much  beholden  to  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  Monthly  for  kindnesses 
that  have  been  received  at  his  hands 
during  the  year. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  year 
the  moderator  can  only  conceive  the 
heartfelt  wish  that  the  diary  of  the  next 
year’s  doings  may  bespeak  the  same 
good  fellowship  on  the  part  of  members, 
officers  and  moderator. 

Mere  gratitude  demands  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  should  warmly  thank 
the  members  of  the  choir  for  their  kind 
services  rendered  him  during  the  year  ; 
since  he  has  recognized  all  along  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  in  order  to 
help  on  a  good  work.  Their  true  re¬ 
ward  can  be  forthcoming  only  from  him 
to  whom  they  have  given  such  “  comely 
praise,”  from  the  God  of  canticles. 

With  the  present  issue  the  monthly 
completes  its  third  volume,  thereby  ad¬ 
ding  another  branch  to  the  tree  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  our  predecessors  so  kind¬ 


ly  and  energetically  implanted,  and, 
during  its  infancy  so  tenderly  nurtured. 
Another  year  has  passed  away,  leaving 
behind  it  auspices  as  bright  and  pros¬ 
perous  as  those  which  hovered  about  us 
on  its  advent. 

In  briefly  turning  our  attention  to  the 
last  few  years,  from  the  time  the  Month¬ 
ly  made  its  debut  in  the  literary  field 
until  the  present  day  we  find  success 
has  attended  it  in  every  instance. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  future 
should  not  be  made  as  successful  as  the 
past,  why  the  fourth  volume  should  not 
begin  under  circumstances  as  favorable 
as  the  second  or  third  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  former  success  the  monthly  has 
achieved  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
students  of  ’85-’8fi,  urging  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  career  of  journalism  with 
the  determination  to  succeed. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  next 
issue,  tis  true,  many  things  will  have 
changed  ;  new  countenances  will  grace 
our  presence.  The  present  staff,  or  a 
part  of  it,  at  least,  will  become  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  past,  and  in  its  stead  other 
names  will  embellish  our  editorial  page. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  monthly  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  more  successful  than  ever. 
The  classes  of  ’86,  and  ’87,  and  ’88  pos¬ 
sesses  the  material  necessary  for  form¬ 
ing  good  writers,  and  with  this  fact 
established  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  future  prosperity. 

Many  of  the  students  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  none  but  the  editorial 
board  should  contribute  to  the  columns 
of  the  monthly  :  this  idea  we  have  often 
attempted  to  banish  from  their  minds, 
but  it  seems  to  be  of  no  avail 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles  which  were  contri 
buted  by  students  entirely  outside  the 
staff.  The  Class  of  First  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  has  given  us,  on  several  occasions, 
compositions,  the  literary  merit  of  which 
surprised  even  many  of  the  members  of 
the  higher  classes.  We  extend  our  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  First  Grammar  and  pro¬ 
nounce  them  the  future  writers  of  the 
college.  Third  Grammar  has  also  been 
represented  in  our  columns.  It  can  claim 
for  itself  the  honor  of  contributing  for 
the  closing  number  of  the  third  volume. 

Nor  can  we  forget  classics.  It  too 
has  occasionaly  favored  us  with  matter 
well  worthy  of  publication.  As  for  the 
three  higher  classes,  they  speak  for 
themselves,  as  the  editorial  board  is 
comprised  of  members  from  these  clas¬ 
ses. 

In  conclusion,  we  extend  our  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  to  our  subscribers  and  read¬ 
ers,  to  those  who  have  in  any  way  assist¬ 
ed  us  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Monthly,  who  have  contributed  to  our 
columns,  or  have  been  the  means  of  aid¬ 
ing  us  in  achieving  whatever  success  we 
may  have  achieved  during  the  past 
year. 


THE  FORD  HAM  COLLEGE  MONTLLLY. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  DEBAT¬ 
ING  SOCIETY. 

The  trains  of  the  Harlem  Railway 
were  crowded  on  Tuesday  evening  with 
the  guests  who  were  invited  to  witness  a 
debate  and  opera  by  the  students  of  St. 
John’s.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select 
a  day  more  favorable  for  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  Fordham.  St.  John’s  shone 
in  all  its  glory  of  woodland  slopes  and 
winding  avenues  of  stately  trees,  and  the 
grace  with  which  a  May  day  flushes  its  de¬ 
lightful  surroundings.  Even  after  an 
interval  of  a  month,  the  visitor  is  sure  to 
alight  on  some  change  for  the  better, 
some  improvement  originating  in  the 
taste  and  energy  of  its  rector.  Since 
Father  Dealy  has  occupied  that  position 
the  transformation  of  the  College  has 
been  marvellous. 

The  question  to  be  debated  was, 
“  Flave  Modern  Economists  Solved  the 
Problem  of  Pauperism?”  A  weighty 
subject,  but  handled  admirably  by  Mes¬ 
srs  F.  E.  Carroll,  ’86  and  D.  C.  Watts, 
’86,  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs 
J.  F.  Donohue,  ’80,  and  J.  A.  Troy 
’86,  in  the  negative.  They  managed  to 
invest  the  dry  details  of  political  science 
with  sufficient  interest  to  hold  the  earn¬ 
est  attention  of  the  large  audience,  and 
considering  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
this  was  no  ordinary  triumph.  Mr. 
Troy’s  appeal  in  favor  of  the  solution  of 
the  question  on  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  exceedingly  able  as  well  as 
eloquent.  Mr.  Mead,  the  chairman,  de¬ 
cided  for  the  negative  in  a  speech  that 
summed  up  the  case  thoroughly  and  ef¬ 
fectively. 

The  debate  was  followed  by  the  opera 
“  Rosithorn,  the  Flower  King,”  by  some 
of  the  younger  students.  It  was  sung 
with  taste  and  correctness,  and  the  whole 
musical  performance  was  marked  by  that 
artistic  completeness  which  Professor 
Petersen,  the  musical  director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  gives  to  all  his  efforts. 

The  following  was  the  programme: 

Qites/ion  :  “  Have  Modern  Economists 
Solved  the  Problem  of  Pauperism?” 
Chairman  :  John  J.  Mead,  ’85.  Affir¬ 
mative  :  Frank  E.  Carroll,  ’86,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  C.  Watts,  ’86  ;  Negative  :  James  F. 
Donohue,  ’86,  and  John  A.  Troy,  ’86. 

The  debate  was  followed  by  “  Rosi¬ 
thorn,  the  Flower  King.”  An  Operetta 
in  two  acts.  Words  by  Marie  Scmidt. 
Music  by  H.  M.  Schletterer. 

Dramatis  Persons. — ‘‘A  Sprite,” 
J  E.  Kelley  ;  “  Prince  Wolfgang,”  G. 
Bourne  ;  “  Rosithorn,  the  Flower  King,” 
Joseph  Morgan  ;  “  Miraldo  ”  and  “  Zu- 
iino,”  Gentlemen  of  the  court,  J.  Slevin 
and  Ch.  Evesson  ;  “  Alsigno  ”  and 

“  Eugenio,”  Rosithorn’s  playmates,  F. 
Oakes  and  H.  Waldron  ;  “  Elfrido  ’  and 
“  Spindelo,”  fairies,  J.  E.  Kelley  and  D. 
Harrington;  “Brabanto”  and  “Mar¬ 
go,”  country  boys,  Ed.  Weir  and  W. 
Kennedy  ;  sprites  in  Elfrido’s  train. 

The  committee  on  reception  consisted 
of  Joseph  R.  Ryland,  Andrew  W.  Mead, 


Charles  A.  Wingerter,  James  F.  Corbett, 
William  Howley,  and  George  W.  Wal¬ 
lace. 

IN  THE  TENNESSEE  MOUNT¬ 
AINS. 

By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Ninth 

Edition.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  er5 

Company. 

The  whole  literary  world  of  America 
was  surprised  by  the  discovery  that 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  was  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  concealing  the  real  name  not  of 
an  author  but  of  an  authoress.  A  won¬ 
derful  surprise  certainly,  but  not  half  as 
wonderful  as  the  persistent  refusal  in 
every  mind  who  peruses  her  work  to 
admit  that  a  woman  and  not  a  man  wields 
the  pen  which  has  created  and  is  still 
producing  such  rare  masterpieces.  The 
“Tennessee  Mountains”  is  made  up  of 
Short  Stories,  eight  in  number.  But  such 
stories  !  Every  one  of  them  revealing  a 
heart’s  deepest  sorrow  or  greatest  joy, 
unveiling  a  people’s  characteristics  and 
spreading  before  us  with  remarkable  pre¬ 
cision  of  lines  and  unmistakable  tones  of 
color  scenes  of  nature’s  wildest  and 
wierdest  and  most  enchanting  handiwork. 
To  think  that  in  the  Tennessee  hills  such 
life  is  teeming,  to  think  that  on  those 
slopes  and  in  those  ravines  the  streams 
and  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  the  sky  and 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  shining 
pictures  of  such  peerless  beauty  which 
have  lain  undiscovered  for  years  and 
which  the  sympathetic  heart,  the  observ¬ 
ant  eye,  and  cunning  right  hand  of  a 
gifted  woman  has  loved,  detected  and 
enbalmed  for  us  in  immortal  pages!  All 
that  criticism  can  do  for  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  is  to  point  to  her  books  and 
invite  the  wdrld  to  read  them.  A  new 
light  has  certainly  risen  in  the  literary 
world  and  is  shining  with  more  than 
meridian*  effulgence.  If  the  light  we  see 
is  onlyMhe  dawn  what  will  the  noon 


PERSONALS. 

s  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
rigan,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  adminis- 
terffd  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
ti in  to  a  number  of  the  students  in  the 
ollege  Chapel  on  the  29th  of  the  past 
month. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Flon.  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
deliver  the  address  to  the  graduating 
class  on  June  24th. 

Dr.  Win.  F.  McTammany,  ’77,  a  most 
promising  practicing  physician  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
New  York  State  Branch  of  the  Catholic 
Benevolent  Legion. 

John  Dunn,  ’80,  has  our  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations,  he  being  of  the  number 
who  were  graduated  from  Columbia  Law 
School  at  the  May  Commencement. 

A.  W.  Mead,  ’89,  who  was  recently 
baptized  was  likewise  confirmed  and 
made  his  first  communion  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
his  fellow  students. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dunphy,  '75,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Jones,  ’76,  was  raised 
to  Deaconship  on  May  30th,  at  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Seminary. 

Rev.  Wm.  McGurk,  ’82,  who  is  also  at 
the  Provincial  Seminary,  received  Sub- 
de’aconship. 

Francis  Ryan,  ’82,  was  promoted  to 
Full  Minor  Orders  on  the  30th. 

John  J.  McGuinness,’S2, was  promoted 
to  Half-minors  Orders  and  will  receive 
Full  Minors  and  Sub-deaconship  at  next 
ordination. 

Rev.  Christ.  O'Reilly,  ’76,  was  present 
at  the  Annual  Debate  which  was  given 
by  the  Society  of  this  College  on  May  25. 

Thos.  A.  Roche,  ’84,  now  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  was  home  for  a 
few  weeks  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ryland,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  in  attendance  at  this  Col¬ 
lege  left  for  his  home  at  San  Jose,  Cal., 
on  Friday  the  29th  inst. 

Mr.  Michael  O’Brien,  ’83,  received 
his  degree  from  Columbia  Law  School 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Jno.  Weir  was  among  those  who 
were  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  De¬ 
bate  and  Operetta  Entertainment. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  28th  inst.  where  he  in¬ 
tends  remaining  for  the  summer  months. 

Professor  Goodyear  delivered  a  His¬ 
torical  Lecture  oh  “The  Cathedrals  of 
Europe”  before  the  members  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  the  classes  of  the 
University  and  Scientific  Courses  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  inst.  It  was  espec¬ 
ially  instructive  and  interesting. 

Rev.  H.  A  Langlois  S.  J.,  solemnized 
on  the  2nd  of  June  at  St.  Ann.’s  Church 
N.  Y.  City,  the  nuptials  between  Miss 
Bertha  Laforcade  and  the  Count  Harold 
d'  Auxy  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Alfred  Thorndyke  received  his 
Law  Diploma  from  Columbia  College 
last  week. 

Fred.  Williams,  Actor  and  Dramatist 
and  father  of  Fritz  of  Printing  and 
Dramatic  fame,  announces  that  he  will 
open  a  school  of  Acting  on  or  about 
J  uly  1st. 

Mr.  Williams  needs  no  references  as 
to  his  ability  in  training  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  the  dramatic  profess¬ 
ion.  For  terms  and  further  particulars, 
address  F.  Williams,  Henderson  Place. 
No.  12  N.  Y.  City. 

,\.  r.  Richard  Nevins,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred.  Moran,  ’75,  spent  a  few  hours 
with  us  last  week. 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  during  this  month  were  Rev.  H. 
Brann,  D.  D.  Rev.  Gabriel  llealy 
Homer  G.  Murphy,  '75.  Congressman 
Dowdney  and  our  old  friend-liro.  Kayes 
from  Yorkville. 

Bro.  Flaherty  deserves  great  credit  for 
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the  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  dormi¬ 
tories  and  study  rooms  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

Rev.  Fr.  Halpin  gave  the  retreat  to 
the  First  Communion  and  Confirmation 
boys. 


Rev.  Fr.  Dealy,  President,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  very  pretty  resolution 
drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the  Meriden 
Britania  and  Gorham  Mfg.  Clubs,  who 
played  on  the  Rosehills’  Grounds  Decor¬ 
ation  Morning.  They  expressed  their 
sincere  gratitude  to  Fr.  Dealy  and  the 
people  in  his  charge  for  the  kindly  loan 
of  the  Base-ball  field. 

Thomas  Barrett  who  left  here  about 
three  years  ago  received  Minor  Orders 
at  Niagara,  on  May  30th. 

Mr.  F.  McManus,  ’82,  was  promoted 
to  Sub-deaconship,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly  was  raised  to  the  Priesthood  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  on 
the  Eve  of  last  Trinity  Sunday. 

J.  J.  Downey,  ’84,  received  Tonsure 
at  Montreal. 

Mr.  Thos.  P.  Cullen,  ’80,  died  last  week 
in  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  Daniel  Campan,  it  is  reported  on 
very  good  authority,  will  be  appointed 
Collector  of  Ports  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  John  H.  Finnegan  S.  J.,  Pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  visited 
at  the  special  request  of  Captain  Self  ridge 
the  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Omaha,  now 
lying  off  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
North  River.  His  reception  was  mosi 
cordial  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and 
men.  He  is  to  go  again  in  a  week  or  two, 
to  finish  the  woik  of  hearing  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  men  which  he  began  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit.  There 
are  about  two-hundred  men  aboard  the 
Omaha,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Catholics. 


ITEMS. 

At  first  we  could  hardly  realize  that 
the  2nd  nine  of  Invincibles  were  taken 
into  camp  by  the  young  Tyros,  but 
such  was  the  case,  for,  on  10th  the  little 
but  mighty  Tyros  wielded  the  ash  in  a 
most  effective  manner;  while  the  Invin¬ 
cibles  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  ball  was  whirled  by  the  Tyro  Cap¬ 
tain.  The  score  speaks  for  itself; 
twenty-seven  to  four.  Oh!  Oh! 

The  Philosophers’  examination  for  the 
Hughes  Medal  took  place  on  Saturday 
the  0th,  and  we  are  now  anxiousiy  await¬ 
ing  the  final  result. 

In  our  last  issue  we  failed  to  speak  of 
the  devotions  during  the  month  of  May 

As  usual  all  the  class  rooms  had  shrines 
erected  and  each  vied  with  the  other  in 
tloral  decorations.  Not  to  create  un 
pleasantness  we  shall  refrain  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  those  most  noteworthy. 

The  College  color,  which,  of  late, 
seems  to  have  been  ignored  for  want  of 
the  proper  knowledge  as  to  where  it 
could  be  had,  can  be  procured  at  Brother 
Kaiser’s  warerooms.  No  student  should 
be  without  it;  and  as  Commencement  is 
close  at  hand  we  trust  that  every  student 
will'supply  himself  for  the  occasion. 


We  ask  the  friends  and  readers  of  the 
Fordham  College  Monthly  to  patronize 
those  who  during  the  past  years  have 
favored  us  with  an  advertisement. 

As  our  Base  Ball  is  drawing  to  a  close 
we  take  advantage  of  this  last  chance  to 
chronicle  the  results  of  the  last  three 
games  and  also  to  announce  the  prin¬ 
ciple  games  to  be  played  on  our  grounds 
during  the  present  month.  The  games 
to  be  played  are  as  follows: 

Rose  Hill  vs  Lafayette,  June  11th; 

Appended  are  the  results  of  the  last 
games. 


ROSE  HILLS,  vs  ALERTS. 

ROSE  HILLS.  I  ALERTS. 


R. 

lb. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

IB 

P.O 

A 

E. 

Enright,  c . . .  ,2 

3 

9 

5 

1 

Reynolds 

c  1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Giddings,  p. .  .0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

Adams,  21) 

. .  1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Lawless,  s.  s. .  1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Ryan,  s.  s 

.  0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

McNam'rn.lb  1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

VV.  Lam’cb,  1  f  o 

O 

O 

0 

0 

Ginebra,  31)  . .  1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Donivan,  c 

,f..O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Laner,  c.f _ 0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kel'y,  lb. 

..  .0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

Kiernan,  2b.. 0 

1 

2 

<4 

1 

Reilly,  3b 

...  1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Leitner,  1.  f. .  0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Quinn,  p  . 

. .  0 

0 

2 

10 

1 

Oi  ben,  r.f _ 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P.Lam’ch, 

r.f.  1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total....  8 

13 

27 

22 

N 

Total . 

..  4 

G 

27 

19 

~7 

Rose  Hills  . 0  0  1  0  4  1  0  0  2—8 

Alerts...  . 1  0  0  0  0  2  1  0  0—4 


Rose  Hills  . 0  0  1  0  4  1  0  0  2—8 

Alerts...  . 1  0  0  0  0  2  1  0  0—4 


ROSE  HILLS,  vs  LAFAYETTES. 


ROSE  HILLS 

K  IB.  P  O.  A.  E. 

Enright,  c  .  0  I  7  1  3 
Giddings,  p. . .0  3  5  4  3 
Lawless,  s  s.  0  1  2  1  3 
M’Nara’ra.lb.  1  14  11 

Ginebra.  3b  ..0  0  2  1  3 

Laner.  c  f  .  0  0  0  0  1 

Kieran,2b..  1  2  3  0  0 
Leitner,  I  f.  ..1  I  1  0  1 

Orben,  r  f _ 1  0  0  0  0 


LAFAYETTES. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Updeg’ve,  3b. 2  2  3  3  2 

Whitmer,  p.  .1  2  10  3 

Swift,  c . 0  2  7  2  0 

M’Dowell,  l.f.O  0  0  0  0 

Elisor,  s  s. . .  2  1  1  4  2 

Walters,  2b. .  .2  2  112 
Graff e,  lb  ..  2  1  12  0  0 
Osborne,  c.f.  .2  112  0 
Ballard,  r.f. .  .0  2  10  0 


Totals...  4  9  24  8  15 

Rose  Hills . 0 

Lafuyettes . 0 


Total. . .  .11  13  27  18  9 
0040000  0—4 
3  0  3  5  0  0  0  ..—11 


Rose  Hills,  vs  Rutgers  College. 


ROSE  HILLS. 

R.  IB.  P.O  .  A.  K 

Enright.  C....1  10  10 

Giddings,  p.,0  0  3  0  0 

Lawless,  s.s. .3  2  0  1  1 

McN'am'ra, lb.2  3  14  0  0 

Laner,  C.L...0  2  0  1  0 

Leitner,  J  f. .  .0  12  0  1 
Ginebra,  3b. .2  2  0  2  0 

Kiernan,  2b..  1  114  0 

Gomm,  r.f  .  .2  1  10  1 


Total...  11  13  27  15  3 


Rose  Hills  .  1 

Rutgers  College  . 0 


The  exercises  of 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  K. 

Dewett,  s.s. .  .0  1113 
B’ehelder,  c.f.O  0  2  0  0 
Geltner,  c. . .  0  1  12  1  0 
Rauney,  3b...O  0  0  0  4 
Boocock.  lb..O  2  4  10 
Moore,  p,  c.f  .O  10  7  0 
Ingersoll,  2b.  1  1  3  3  0 

Elting,  r.  f . .  .0  0  10  0 
Harrison,  l.f  .0  0  I  10 

Total ....  1  6  24  13  7 
0  2  4  1  0  1  2  ..-11 
00010000-1 

the  devotion  to  the 


Sacred  Heart,  read  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel  are  selected  from  an  admirable 
little  book  by  Rev.  Jno.  Murphy  S.  J.,  of 
Gonzaga  College,  Washington.  The 
connecting  idea  of  the  work  is  the  scheme 
of  redemption  followed  step  by  step 
from  the  ages  of  eternity  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  Calvary.  This 
convenient  little  volume  is  entitled,  “A 
Flower  for  each  day  of  the  Month  of 
June,”  and  is  published  by  Sadlier  &  Co 

The  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  feel 
themselves  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Quirk.  S.  J.,  for  favors  extended  during 
the  present  term. 

The  Second  Division  boys  are  all 
studying  for  the  coming  examinations. 
Something  strange  in  that. 

The  officers  of  the  various  associations 
deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  the  effic¬ 
ient  manner  in  which  they  have  performed 
the  onerous  duties  placed  upon  them  in 
their  respective  positions.  The  Reading 
Room  during  the  past  term  has  always 
been  found  inviting  to  those  who  wished 


to  pass  their  leisure  moments  in  the 
perusal  of  some  literary  work.  The 
Billiard  Room  Assoc.,  has  also  been  well 
patronized  by  the  lovers  of  the  cue. 
The  Base  Ball  Assoc.,  has  won  for  itself 
a  widespread  reputation  among  the  Base 
Ball  circles,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
Celebrated  Cori’s  stand  where  the  smok¬ 
ing  fraternity  were  enabled  to  secure 
everything  which  tended  to  give  solace 
and  consolation  to  the  wearied  student. 

Whitten’s  Fordham  &  N.  Y.  City  Ex¬ 
press,  whose  advertisement  occupies  a 
space  in  one  of  the  columns  will  deliver 
all  baggage  to  any  R.  R.  Depot,  Steam¬ 
boat  landing  or  residence  in  New  York 
City,  cheaper  and  safer  than  any  other 
company,  and  we  ask  all  to  patronize 
this  Express. 

This  issue  closes  the  scholastic  year. 
The  next  number  of  this  Journal  will  be 
issued  in  September,  and  we  trust  that 
those  who  have  so  willingly  contributed 
towards  its  support  will  not  forget  us 
when  the  new  year  opens. 

The  new  suits  which  have  been  lately 
purchased  for  the  Tyro  B.  B.  Club  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration;  and 
we  can  not  help  but  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  displayed  by  Mr.  Pittar  in 
the  selection  of  the  material  of  which 
the  suits  were  made. 

The  exhibitions  given  by  the  members 
of  our  Athletic  Assoc.,  at  the  late  Inter¬ 
collegiate  meeting,  suggest  much  more 
regular  and  systematic  training  than 
has  been  heretofore  attempted.  Those 
who  did  well  can  improve  during  the  fall; 
and  those  who  had  no  chance  can  show 
themselves  to  advantage  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  for  the  approaching  Thanksgiving 
sports. 

The  Historical  Society  held  its  regular 
annual  dinner  in  the  hall  on  the  4th  inst. 

We  are  unable  to  close  these  item 
columns  without  thanking  the  board  of 
editors  and  others  who  have  so  liberally 
and  generously  contributed  toward  the 
literary  advancement  of  the  Journal 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  to  be  treated 
on  Commencement  Day. 

John  S.  Dougherty  will  give  his  views 
on  General  Gordon.  John  J.  Mead  will 
treat  of  Arbitration.  Michael  P.  Enright 
will  speak  on  England.  George  A. 
Leitner  will  enlighten  us  on  Russia. 
William  E.  Gomm  will  be  the  valedic¬ 
torian,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  abilities 
of  the  above  named  gentlemen  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  exercises  will 
be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  following  exchanges  have  reached 
our  sanctum  during  the  past  month. 
Niagara  Index.  Tabor  College  Echo. 
The  Dial.  New  York  Enquirer.  Deaf 
Mule.  St.  Via  ten  rs  Journal.  Midget. 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  Troy  Press. 
Lite  Stylus.  Hamilton  College  Journal. 
Purdue  Sunbeam.  The  Polytechnic  R. 
P.  L.  The  Blair  Hall  Magazine.  The 
Spectator  and  Youth's  Cabinet. 
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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKERS, 

WAREROOMS, 

842  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Branch  Offices: 

509  Madison  Avenue. 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


The  abuve  Plaoes  are  Connected  by  Telephone, 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39*.h  ST 


V.  sell LAEFER, 

Cor.  4 'Id  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  NEW  YORK. 

.  ^’’0221,  IbvCa.aasig'cr. 


LOXJIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  ^  Manufacturer  of 


Men’s  Fine 

546 


HENRY  IiUSS.  JOHN  T.  IIUSS 

IVIi  BJBOSLn 

RESTAURANT,! 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Enirance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  II  &  H  R.  R.  I 

42d  Strei  t  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  MAR8TERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

SPOSTIHfi  BOOBS, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 
olSct^c-  cljaff,  £aiuu  ‘tocmiii  aub  Cj.j imici.M  mu 
Cjoob;.  a  Specie! flu. 

Beet  Worsted  Sleeveless  Sliiit. ... 

J4  Sleeve  shirt . 

‘  long  “ 

Jersey  with  Collar. 

Knee  Tights 


ufaetuier  of  the  celebrated  (j-strip  Luvn  T 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


*2  50 
2  75 
:s  00 
1  00 
2  50 
J  i  0 
ennis 


S.  it  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip, 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK  N.  J. 


Messrs.  1IAKT  &  BENDER 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding-  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs,  Awn¬ 
ings  and  Crashes  Wedding  Cards  and  Invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers  and 
Attendants  provided  at  short  notice.  Original 
and- Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

STVYBI-.FGS: 

^9th ^Street  J-exington ^Avenue  J4.Y. 

WM.  T.  A.  IIART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

FRanufacturer%  'of  Rine  Gigars, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 


FIRST-CLASS 

•>Shavi^g  and  'Hair  Dressing  Salooi\,<- 

Directly  Opposite 

c?o; M’u’ttn  Slattern. 

N  6.  WOODRUFF  &  GO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

¥m\  Wool  and  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Foedham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 
STATIONERY,  FRUIT  &  CONFECTIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


ffi.  ML  WAH,"a'iEiES> 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place.' cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Xar  vesen  Piano  man  ufac  Mired  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
Tie-  late  General  Grafulla.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
<lh  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
hou-H  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  thoBt 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
(’abinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assorrmant  of 

New  and  Second-]  fa  ml  Pianos  am l  Organs. 
Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


M.  TKAVIS.  J.  .J  TOWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

C0M1ISSI0IU  MEBCHAWTS  &  DEALERS. 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bar  anas 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST  ,  N.  V. 


HENRY  S.  HERR  MAN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnisliiii”  Roods, 


D .  DAVIS  &  SON, 


JVo.  119  EAST  42d  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves.,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot 


520  Broadway,  New  York. 


^a6fc5  cflco&i’Vvb  for  JSa&iea. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market. 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  cf  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALFIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

TAENTAL  ROOMS  op 
^  W.  E.  ANDREWS. 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (I77tli)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

-t*sS-OPERATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY -lect¬ 
in  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  < iSli  Broadtvai/, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham,  Sq. 

2333  ROSEN  S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

0K 

Sitjcvz/?,  (Eicjazc Iter*,  Swtoftiitg  anci  GTtciuiucj 
‘So&acco  at  JSoiucst  ^Wfiofeoa Cc  Prices. 

2383  3d  Ave.  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cif/ar  Store , 
48  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars.  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Ac. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


WOOLENS, 

Cor,  Broadway  &  Grand  St„ 


NEW  YORK. 


«$-  LA  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ.  •$»> 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

227  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
H  A.VA.  M  A.  CIGAR. 

Made  from  t lie  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco  It  had 
(hr  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883, 

St.  Jo^epl^  Institute, 

■>  For  Improved  Instruction  ol  Deal  Mutes,* 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  lie  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  furl  her  particulars  address 

IBAKY  IS  MORGAN,  Principal. 


*G.+pI^BEWNN,+ 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sis.,  NEW  YORK. 


D 


PACES 

OTOGtyPHI 


841  BROADWAY, 


Cor.  1 3(A  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


IF e  will  make  (V/r$8.oo  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

We  guarantee  the  finest  results.  ( All  zvork 
finished  in  its  regular  order.)  No  extra  charges 
from  the  above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

155  &  157  East  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Aves.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


COLLEGE  &  SOCIETY  PRINTING, 


Special  attention  cjiuen  to  tfii.'  cfaee  cj1  njorfi. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  I  tic  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
uatronage.  jy  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Ollice. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  tile  public  in  general. 

Parlies  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  maimer,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO  &  LOPEZ, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4  East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

# 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  &  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

-liflAM 

— AMD- 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

10  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

PRINTER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


12  THE  FORD  HAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY. 


TAILOR  CLOTHIER, 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

**7ITpETIC  0HTFITTINGg,-f> 

HAAS  BROTHERS. 

13  Avenue  B. 

Bet.  Houston  &  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

f{eal  S^tkte  &  Ir\TiitTit\ce, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  Stli  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  O  FULTON  MARKET. 

iryikEh“It1  NEW  YORK. 

KEARN'S  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  k  LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Broadway  and  Houston  St, 
Eighth  Avenue  end  42d  St, 


2000  I bs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  IVSARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  ,5: 11th  Avenues,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 


James  Oi.well, 
Joseph  F.  Carrigan, 


John  E.  McWhorter, 
Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO 

WHOU0AUI CNMOB 

181  Wegt  Street,  New  York. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos-  859  &  860  Washington  Pish  Market. 

NEW  YORK. 


D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 


East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding .  $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


Near  the  Depot. 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  CiTr. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


■  IN  ■ 


i ■  i \ i :  ci.oTiiiW, 


Gfootig 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 


RELIABLE  GOODS. 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


4 


